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HIS ts a story with a new flavor and a new twist. 


It is the kind of 


story that has brought MCCLURE’S success and distinction in the past: 


the kind that makes the surprise of a new number. 


Other stories by the 


same writer will follow it — stories that reflect, in an unusual degree and 
with daring originality, the spirit of contemporary life. 


F her picturesqueness Shelley 
Wickett became strongly aware 
when he first caught sight of 
her, in the drawing-room, before 
dinner. Being a New Yorker, he first 
noticed her gown. It was fashioned 
from that fabric most admired by 
men — black velvet. It was all black 
velvet. The usual duchesse lace was absent; nor 
was there even an artificial flower at the girdle, 
for a “touch of color.” Its entire embellishment 
was embodied in its own symmetrical drape 
and flow; for it was a very simple gown, or, to 
use the words of the distinguished Parisian 
gentleman in whose ateliers it was created: 
“a robe truly classic, of a simplicity profound, 
unthinkable!” To Wickett it suggested a 
jewel-casket incasing, yet displaying, its gem. 
She was a slender figure, with fair skin and 
biack hair, and she stood with one arm rest- 
ing on a Caen stone mantelpiece of creamy 
color. Where it was cut by the dark, gracious 
lines of the costume, the stone looked white, 
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but where it was contrasted with the rose- 
tinted ivory of her neck and arms, it turned 
a dull, lifeless gray. 

His hostess led him over and presented him 
to Mrs. Railey. At close range she proved 
engaging. The mouth was sensitive; the teeth 
small, regular, and very white; the eyes dark 
and intelligent. She possessed repose of manner 
to an unusual degree, yet there was about her, 
he thought, some subtle suggestion of under- 
lying volatility. He hoped violently that he 
would be placed next to her at dinner, and, 
rather to his own amazement, he found himself 
saying so to her. 

Her eyes met his in a flicker of amusement as 
she burlesqued: ‘This is so sudden!” 

“Yes,” said Wickett, “but it’s true.” 

“Well, you don’t think you can go around 
telling the truth, do your” 

“Heaven forbid! It was a sudden impulse. 
I’m fond of the truth, but I don’t habitually 
use it to excess.” 


They helped themselves to amber-colored 
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‘I KNOW WHAT YOU ARE THINKING,’ HE 


cocktails and soft little caviar sandwiches which 
floated by on silver trays. 

“The amount you can stand,” said Mrs. 
Railey, “depends, I suppose, on how much 
you're accustomed to. I’m still speaking of 
truth.” 

“| flatter myself,” he said, “that, no matter 
how much I have had, I always carry my truth 
like a gentleman. It’s not so much the flavor 
I like, but ——” 

“The stimulation?” she finished for him. 
“That's what I like about it. It’s like adven- 
ture.” 

“You have a taste for adventure, haven’t 
your” said Wickett. Though he made the 
remark.in the form of a question, it had the 
sound of a statement. 

“What makes you think so? 

“It’s hard to tell,” he replied, regarding her 
closely as if looking for signs to bear him out. 
“You have repose, but it seems, somehow, like 
a mantle covering a gipsy strain underneath. 
Perhaps it is because I too love adventure 
that | recognize the love of it in you.” 

“Love of adventure is not always considered 
respectable, is it?”’ she asked. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t a thing to own up to,’ 
he smiled. ‘But it can be respectable, for all 
that. It’s the fruits that are likely to be 
bitter.” 

Dinner was announced. As the company 
moved toward the dining-room, Wickett fol- 
lowed Mrs. Railey as closely as her train per- 
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DECLARLD. ‘THAT WE SHOULD PROBABLY FIGHT 


Li Silica 


mitted. Yes; there, at the right of her place, 
was a card bearing his name. | 

“An answer to a prayer!” he said, as ke | 
seated her. 

“More truth?” 

“Yes; and there is still more where that came 
from.” 

A maid placed elaborate half-empty soup- 
plates before them. 

“So far,” said Mrs. Railey, “the truth is 
agreeable and rather entertaining.” And then, 
because she was a woman and was interested, 
she turned to the gentleman upon her left. 

He was of the Wall Street order. He quickly 
managed to inform her that he kept three 
motors; meanwhile she managed to inform 
herself that there were pearls upon his platinum 
watch-chain, and that his finger-nails zlittered 
astonishingly in the light of the rose-shaded 
candles. Before the fish course was removed, 
she had differed with him, quite politely, about 
plays, Palm Beach, and Virginia hams. He 
could have stood her views on plays, or even 
Palm Beach. But hams! Hams were sacred 
to him. In speaking of them lightly she out- 
raged his finer sensibilities. He left her to her 
fate. 

After looking disconsolately at a diamond 
hair-ornament anchored like a raft in the black 
waves at the back of Mrs. Railey’s head, Wick- 
ett had been forced to turn to the lady at his 
right. Ten vears earlier she had been a beauty; 
now she was a bust. Her bosom, revealed in 
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AWFULLY IF — IF —’ 


liberal décolletage, had the gradual slope of 
a bookkeeper’s desk, and suggested that it had 
been inflated by one vast, deep breath, drawn 
and permanently held. While they talked a few 
banalities, Wickett kept sharp watch for Mrs. 
Raiiey from the corner of his eye, and when she 
turned from the broker he was there, instantly, 
to meet her. Their eyes met with a flicker of 
amused understanding. He felt as if he had 
known her a long time. So, sensing in her a 
temperamental likeness to himself, he put the 
idea into words. 

Still looking at him, she nodded. 

“We are even alike,” she said, “in our taste 
in husbands and wives.” 

Simultaneously their glances strayed across 
the table. Mrs. Railey’s husband was seated 
next to Wickett’s wife, and it was clear that 
they were enjoying each other, in a placid way. 
Wickett caught a word or two of their conversa- 
tion. It was about salt marsh grass as a winter 
covering for rose bushes. 

“‘He likes roses — horses — dogs — the coun- 
try?” Wickett asked. 

“‘Adotes them. And she?” 

“Yes.” 

“They’re just the kind of mates for people 
like ourselves,” she said; “aren’t they? You 
and | are wonderfully congenial this way, at 
a dinner, but —” She paused. 

‘| know what you are thinking,” he declared. 
That we should probably fight awfully if 
if ——”’ 
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. ‘GO ON!’ SHE SMILED—‘SAY IT!’ ... ‘IF WE WERE MARRIED'” 


“Go on!” she smiled. “Say it!” 

“Tf we were married.” 

The cheeks of both were flushed a little; 
their eyes had formed a habit of meeting; they 
burst into soft laughter. 

“People speak of ‘double harness,’’’ she 
said. “But marriage isn’t double harness. It’s 
a tandem. There is a leader to prance and shy, 
and a wheeler to pull and keep the cart in the 
center of the road when the leader jumps to- 
wards the ditch.” She spoke with sudden 
seriousness. 

“That’s true,” he echoed. “And how patient 
the wheelers are!” 

They were silent. Then, with a rather 
crooked little smile, Mrs. Railey asked: 

“Won't you be sorry, though, when prancing 
days are over? Time is the whip. When I 
think of Time, | want to lay back my ears and 
bite and kick at him.”” Then, as though by way 
of explanation, she added, with a frankness that 
amazed him: “I’m thirty.” 

She might have said twenty-six; he would 
have believed her. But thirty! The frank 
avowal, with its ring of truth, challenged his 
admiration so completely that the very thought 
of a pretty answer was offensive. She was the 
most fascinating woman he had ever met. (He 
was always meeting the most fascinating woman 
he had ever met.) Thirty! He himself was 
thirty-six, and told her so. Thirty is no great 
age. He felt it his duty, as a temporary truth- 
teller, to insist upon the point; and the ve- 
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hemence with which he did so was in no wise 
diminished by the recollection that his wife 
had told him, earlier in the evening, that his 
hair was growing thin. 

When Mrs. Railey did not prove an easy 
convert, Wickett insisted further, elaborating 
his ideas and becoming politely personal. Had 
he and Mrs. Railey been alone, he might have 
deemed it fitting to temper somewhat the ex- 
pression of his admiration; but, being téte-a- 
téte with her in the imperfect seclusion of a large 
dinner-party, he felt at liberty to be outspoken, 
so long as none but Mrs. Railey heard. Other 
people might not understand. 

Whispered to a young girl in a moonlit gar- 
den, the things that Wickett said might have 
made the opening to a matrimonial overture; 
printed here, they might suggest a prelude to 
scandal; but spoken in the place and manner 
that they were, and in a tone that strove, with 
more or less success, for an effect of cold-blooded 
analysis, they amounted only to very definite 
assurances, from a very sanguine and admiring 
man, that Time had been unable to secure 
a judgment, and that, in Mrs. Railey’s case, 
certain painful laws of nature were to be ren- 
dered null and void. 

Oddly, perhaps, the news that she was to be 
the beneficiary of unprecedented natural phe- 
nomena left the lady unmoved. 

She said: “You are a man.” Then added: 
“I’ve been looking in my glass to-day.” 

Wickett’s imagination balked at the idea that 
a mirror could give such a woman aught but 
satisfaction, but he refrained from paying her 
the cheap and obvious compliment. . . . 

How amazed he would have been, could 
he have seen her as she sat, that afternoon, 
before the triple mirrors of her dressing-table, 
lips compressed, a look of cold appraisal in 
her eyes. She was balancing her account with 
youth — admitting certain items on the debit 
side which had, as yet, been overlooked by 
all save herself and her masseuse. Even Fred, 
her husband, had been surprised when, on 
coming home from business, he had found her 
there and learned her thoughts —some of 
them. He had laughed, drawn her up into 
his strong embrace, and told her that her 
fancies were absurd. And now, only three or 
four hours later, Wickett caressed her with 
his eyes and said the selfsame thing. 

Ah, if she could but believe them! But no. 
She knew. There were microscopic wrinkles 
beneath her eyes — wrinkles made by laughter: 
so happiness takes toll of us. Yet she was glad 
that she had laughed so much. Laughter was 
something to look back upon — something 
that Time could not take from her. An in- 


finitesimal fullness was coming beneath her 
chin. As she thought of it now, she threw her 
head back just a trifle, and Wickett, far from 
comprehending the reason for the action, ad- 
mired the spirited pose. 

Did she tell him of the little wrinkles and the 
little fullness? She did not. She hadn’t even 
told Fred. li was enough like truth to particu- 
larize on certain inward evidences of decline. 
She did go so far as to tell Wickett how she had 
caught herself, of late, reflecting gravely upon 
domestic matters of the least importance. Yes, 
and she had yawned several times during the 
last act of the new Shaw play, and, as if 
that were not bad enough, had wanted to go 
home, when the curtain fell, instead of chim- 
ing in with Fred’s idea to sup among the gay 
and gilded. 

Wickett declared it was the weather. 

“No,” she insisted. “It is to be the truth 
to-night. I’m getting past the age of thrills.” 

He was shocked. Again he argued. And 
when a man attempts to convince the most 
recent most fascinating woman he has ever met 
that she is not past the age of thrills, the argu- 
ment itself has thrilling possibilities. As he 
enlarged upon his theme, Wickett grew rather 
indiscreet. Mrs. Railey did not object to that, 
however. On the contrary, she liked him to be 
indiscreet; it stimulated her. And he liked to 
be indiscreet; it stimulated him. One thing 
led quite naturally to another,— as one thing has 
a tricky way of doing,— and before he knew it, 
and without quite knowing how he ever got 
so far, Wickett found himself plunged into 
a rash proposal. 

So long as they were there together, the pro- 
ject charmed them both. Even after the ladies 
left the dining-room, and the men moved into 
‘close formation at one end of the table, with 
their liqueur-glasses before them, and a canopy 
of smoke weaving above their heads, Wickett 
continued to glow with the mild adventure 
and its promise. 

Later, in the drawing-room, he had no chance 
to speak with her; nor, to tell the truth, did 
he wish to, for he felt that their responsiveness 
had been strange and very perfect, and that 
there was nothing left to say. However, their 
eyes met, now and then, with significant per- 
cussion, and they exchanged deep, meaning 
glances when they said good night. 

Not until he slipped into his overcoat, and 
stood waiting in the hall for Mollie, did Wickett 
have a chance for independent thinking. When 
his wife came, in her wrap of fur-trimmed velvet, 
she found him with a frown upon his face. 
Even wifely wisdom saw in the frown only ie 
usual masculine impatience. 
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“Sorry to have kept you waiting, dear,” 
she said. ‘‘ These carriage-boots ——”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he answered, coming 
out of his abstraction. She knew then that 
there was something on his mind. In the motor, 
zoing home, he was silent, and once or twice, 
it seemed to her, he sighed. At home, he came 
into her room and offered to unhook her gown. 
While he did so she took down her hair; and, 
even though she moved about a little in the 
process, he uttered no complaint. This time 
wifely wisdom did not err. He must be con- 
science-stricken about something. 

His task accomplished, he passed into his 
room, and she slipped out of her dress. Through 
the open door she heard him moving about 
restlessly. Presently he appeared again, in his 
dressing-gown. He leaned against the door- 
jamb, and looked at her a moment without 
speaking. She went on working with her hair — 
and waited. 

“Dearest,”’ he managed to say, at last. 

“Yes?” she replied, without prejudice. 

“IT am afraid | have done something awfully 
foolish.” 

“Have your” She looked at the glass in 
order that he might not see the little smile that 
flickered on her face. Contrition always made 
him look so funny. 

“Yes. I'd rather tell you now, if you don’t 
rind.” 

She turned to him, held out her arms mater- 
nally, and said: “Come, tell me all about it.” 

He crossed the room, embraced her, and stood 
silent. 

“Well,” said Mollie cheerfully, “was she so 
attractive, then?” 

He grinned, shamefacedly. 

“That Mrs. Railey?”’ he began. 

“Of course!”” thought Mollie. But she only 
said: “Yes; I sat by her husband.” 

“He’s nice, isn’t he?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Oh, nothing. I just wondered.” 

“And Mrs. Railey ?” 

“Oh, we got on famously,” he rattled, with 
oppressive enthusiasm. “She’s really a charm- 
ing woman; dear. Awfuily nice, too. She ad- 
mired you tremendously.” 

Mollie giggled. 

“She must have admired me,” she said. 
“We spoke about four words. But what have 
you asked her to do — fly with you to Venice?” 

“Mollie!”” he reproached, shocked at her 
levity. 

“‘What, then?”’ 

“First,” he declared solemnly, “I want to 
assure you that she is a perfectly fine woman, 
and all that. But, vou sce, she’s thirty.” 


“She’s thirty?” 

“Yes, she’s thirty; and she has the idea 
that ——” 

“But how do you know she’s thirty?” 

“She told me. We got to telling the truth 
about things, as a sort of lark, and ——’”’ 

“You did get on!”’ said Mollie. 

“Yes,” said he; “I was trying to make you 
understand that.” 

“You have,” she returned. 

Wickett continued: “She seemed blue — 
talked of the way people lost interest in things 
after thirty —said there weren’t any more 
thrills to be had out of life, and ——”’ 

“Never mind the beginning,” Mollie put in. 
“What’s the end?” 

Wickett swallowed. 

“She’s going to lunch with me, alone, to- 
morrow,” he confessed, and, drawing a hand- 
kerchief from a pocket of the dressing-gown, 
he wiped the moisture from his brow. 

“Well?” said Mollie. 

“There’s something else,’ he rushed on rue- 
fully. ‘‘The fact is, we weren’t to mention it 
to any one — not even to you or her husband. 
| suggested the whole thing. It’s all my fault. 
I don’t know what put the crazy idea in my 
head, or how I came to propose it. We were 
talking of adventure. Well — there you are! 
What on earth shall | do?”’ 

“Dor” repeated Mollie. 

“Yes, do! | don’t want to go!” 

Mollie rose to the occasion like a wife. 

“If you didn’t want her, why did vou ask 
her?’’ she demanded. Then, before he could 
answer, she ran on: “But you’ve done it! 
You’ve invited the woman! Now you have to 
take her!” 

“Even if | don’t want tor”’ 

“Certainly. You've got yourself into it. 
You can’t expect me to get you out!”” Then, in 
a voice that seemed to show a slight relenting, 
she added: “I’m glad you told me, though.” 

“Of course I told you!” he replied, virtuously. 

“But vou agreed not to.” 

“I know; but when I came to my senses, 
| saw that it was the only thing to do. It isn’t 
square to her, of course. She won’t tell her 
husband.” He sighed. “Either way you look 
at it, | don’t cut a very pretty figure.” 

“She’ll never know you told,” said Molke. 
“Your guilty secret is safe with me!” 

He laughed, and took her in his arms again. 

“Mollie,” he said, with feeling, “you're a 
brick! | knew you were one woman in a mil- 
lion, but I didn’t do you justice —I didn’t 
think you’d take this thing so splendidly. I 
almost wish you minded more.” 

She laughed. 
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“You haven’t done anything desperate in 
a long time,” she said. “Probably she 
hasn't, either. But it’s late; you had better 
go to bed now. You'll need your beauty 


seep.” 


With his conscience cieared by confession, 
Sielley Wickett retired to a prompt and peace- 
ful sleep; but, before she went to bed that 
night, Mollie looked for a long, long time into 
her m rror. 


I] 


The name of Martin — pronounced in the 
French manner — is a famous one in the more 
recent and distinguished history of New York 
restaurants. It first came into prominence 
with a French hotel and café that occupied the 
old white-painted brick buildings at the corner 
of Ninth Street and University Place, now 
known as the Hotel and Café Lafayette. When 
Monsieur Martin, the former proprietor, 
thought best to follow the general trend of 
business toward the region of uptown, he suc- 
ceeded to the historic building, in Madison 
Square, left vacant by De!monico’s when that 
famous restaurant moved up to Forty-fourth 
Street. Louis Martin, a brother of the other, 
is also engaged in the business of providing 
sustenance; but*that has nothing to do with 
Wickett or with Mrs. Railey, save in a sidelong 
way. Suffice it that, at the time of Wickett’s 
indiscretion, there were two restaurants called 
Martin’s, and a third that had formerly been 
called by the same name. When deserted by 
the original Martin, the latter establishment 
was taken over by two former head waiters, 
who preserved it unchanged — the most truly 
French of all New York cafés. It is not all 
marble and fresh paint; and, if it is a little bit 
out of the way, that is so much the better. 
Climbing over its old bricks is a wistaria vine 
with a trunk as big as the body of a boy. Within, 
the floors creak, pleasantly, beneath their car- 
pets. Old Frenchmen sip sirops, play dominoes, 
or read the Journal Iilustré in the men’s café, 
while in the main dining-room you will find 
gathered, for luncheon or dinner, a unique 
conglomeration of types: merchants from the 
wholesale clothing, feather, and artificial flower 
houses of the region; painters, sculptors, and 
illustrators from McDougal Alley, Washington 
Square South, and other neighboring studio 
centers; editors from Spring or West Thirteenth 
streets; writers from heaven knows where, 
eating at the editors’ expense; and always 
a sprinkling of “foreigners’”’— people from up- 


town, who desire, for various reasons which we 





shall not attempt to fathom, to meet and eat 
in an out-of-the-way place. 

As with a widow who remarries, the Café 
Lafayette has not found it easy to teach its 
new name to its old friends, the more so since 
the change of name and proprietors has brought 
no alteration in appearance. And so it happens 
that many of those who used to know the place 
continue to refer to it as ‘the old Martin’s.”’ 

Wickett was one of these, and it was at this 
mellow old establishment that he had arranged 
his rendezvous with the lady of the night before. 

He was there ahead of time. After a tour 
of the several waiting-rooms, he went to the 
restaurant, reserved a table, and spent some 
minutes in the selection of a lyric luncheon. 
Then he repaired to the larger waiting-room, 
and took a chair commanding a view of the 
street door. The door was continually opening 
and shutting, and every time it opened Wickett 
looked. He saw all kinds of people come, 
singly and in groups. Some went directly to 
the café or the dining-room; others sat down 
and waited. One o’clock came, and Wickett 
reflected to himself, with mild amusement, 
that, where husband and wife were not con- 
cerned, the man was sure to be early, the woman 
sure to be late. 

The street door was almost constantly in 
motion; the restaurant was filling up. At 
quarter past one Wickett began to feel uneasy. 
Others who had waited met their friends and 
went to table. A memory of long ago returned 
to him. He had waited, that way, for another 
woman, years before; waited, waited, waited. 
The picture of her flashed into his mind. He 
hadn’t thought of her in ages. Where was she 
now? he wondered. Who was waiting for her? 
He even remembered the way she had of look- 
ing up at him beneath her lashes; it used to 
give him palpitations of the heart. 

The clock struck. It was half past one. He 
arose, walked up and down the room, took up 
a French railroad pamphlet, and sat down again. 
Hang it! He wasn’t in love — that is, not with 
Mrs. Railey! Why should he be nervous? Sup- 
pose she didn’t come? What of it? 

“But Mollie knows!’’ He answered his own 
question. If Mrs. Railey failed him, if she had 
forgotten, or thought better of the matter, 
Mollie would have to know that, too. He would 
have to own up to Mollie. How she would 
laugh at him! Yes, and she would have a right 
to laugh. 

He felt himself growing warm, and fanned 
himself vigorously with the pamphlet. Then, 
throwing it down, he arose and made another 
circuit of the waiting-rooms. Three quarters 
of aa heur! He wert to the dining-room and 
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told the head waiter to hold his table no longer. 
Then he returned to his chair and tried to puzzle 
matters out. 

The noise of service and of conversation was 
wafted from the other room, along with palate- 
tempting odors. Save for one other man, who 
had come in late, he was alone in the ante-room. 
His companion was an old Frenchman with 
white hair and beard, and humorous dark eyes 
framed in a patchwork of wrinkles. Placid 
and observant, he waited philosophically for 
some one, and watching Wickett, who was so 
plainly eager and impatient, he remembered 
episodes of his own youth, and laughed inwardly. 

““Ah, my old one!” The gentleman rose 
suddenly and shook both hands of another 
Frenchman who had entered. Linking arms, 
they passed into the restaurant, leaving Wickett 
alone in his discomfiture. 

Judgment, assisted by vanity, told him that 
there had been some mistake. He would not 
think that she had disappointed him deliber- 
ately. Could she have gone to Martin’s, or to 
Louis Martin’s? Possibly. But it would not 
do to telephone, and have her name howled 
through the rooms by pages. He did not wish, 
either, to call up her house, but, after careful 
deliberation, concluded it to be his only course. 

The maid who responded to his telephone call 
informed him that her mistress had gone out 
toluncheon. That was something. 

“Where?” he demanded. 

“She did not say, sir.” 

“When Mrs. Railey returns,” he instructed 
her, “‘ please ask her to call up Gramercy 6840.” 
Then he hung up the receiver, quickly. It 
wouldn’t do to leave his name; to be sure, there 
was no harm in it, but it might embarrass her. 
He felt himself to be a slinking rather than a sly 
Lothario, and did not like the feeling. 

Another half hour dragged itself through 
the lagging clock. He was becoming very 
hungry. Those whom he had seen go in were 
now emerging from the dining-room; there was 
a pleasant odor of post-prandial cigar smoke on 
the air. He took to pacing the hall, stopping, 
now and then, at the telephone switchboard, 
to ask if any one had called him. 

At length he grew ashamed to ask again. 
In order to relieve the tension on his nerves, he 
tried to concentrate on concrete things: the 
few French posters hanging on the walls; the 
geometrical pattern of the floor-covering, by 
which he could regulate the length of his steps. 
After promenading back and forth innumer- 
able times, according to the pattern, he dis- 
covered a system for following it obliquely, so 
that he commenced, and ended, in a corner. He 
began to count his steps, and to attach a strange 





importance to them. And when passing people 
innocently crowded him, and spoiled his pattern, 
he was irritated to no small degree. Then, 
when he had just about succeeded in making 
his mind an almost perfect blank, the switch- 
board operator called out: “Mr. Wickett!” 

Wickett fairly leaped. In an instant he was 
in the booth. 

“Hello!” His voice quavered. 

“Hello?” It was her voice, but even in that 
single word it seemed to lack the sympathetic 
timbre of the night before. 

According to the etiquette of such occasions, 
they did not mention names. 

“What happened?” he cried. 
here ever since quarter of one!”’ 

“Been where?” 

“At the old Martin’s in University Place, 
of course!” He should not have said “of 
course,” and tried to smooth it over by asking 
solicitously: “‘Where did you go?” 

“Don’t they call it the Lafayette?” she 
demanded, a note of impatience in her voice. 
“I’ve been waiting around both the other 
Martins’.” 

He groaned. “Didn’t I say University 
Place?” he asked. “It was terribly stupid of 
me. I’m awfully sorry!” 

- “Oh, that’s all right,”’ she said, with discour- 
aging indifference. “It wasn’t a very sensible 
plan, anyway, I’m afraid. I suppose you’re half 
famished? I’m just sitting down to luncheon 
here, at home.” 

“Oh, don’t!” he cried. ‘I must see you! We 
can’t leave it like this! Meet me half way 
somewhere — Delmonico’s or Sherry’s ——’”’ 

“But I’m hungry. Hunger is death to ad- 
venture.” 

“No, it’s not!” he howled into the instru- 
ment. 

“And I’ve dismissed my car.” 

“Take a taxi!” 

“Don’t you think we had better postpone 
it?” 

“No, I don’t! 
adventure.” 

“Well,” she gave in reluctantly, 
bad as that P 

“Heaven bless you!” he said fervently. 
“Where shall we meet?” 

“Stay where you are,” she laughed. “If 
you went out you might get lost again.” 

Wickett went directly to a window command- 
ing the street, and mounted guard. Taxis 
came and went. He watched them eagerly. 
When he had stood there for some time, a 
motor-cab arrived with a solitary lady. She 
wore a tan suit trimmed with some dark fur, 
and a toque of the same skin. His heart jumped. 
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No; she was heavier than Mrs. Railey, and not 
so handsome. He remained on watch for half an 
hour. Then, becoming restless again, he made 
the circuit of the rooms. The woman in the 
tan suit was seated in a chair near the restau- 
rant doorway. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, rising. 
look as if you had disappeared again!” 
voice was sharp. 

Wickett gasped. He felt his face becoming 
scarlet. He didn’t want to tell the truth now, 
but he told it because he couldn’t think of any 
likely lie. 

“I was watching at the window,” he said 
miserably. “Il saw you come, but I didn’t 
know you in a hat and coat. I seem to have 
made a hideous mess of everything to-day!” 

“Were you watching for a woman in evening 


“It began to 
Her 


dress?” she asked, with a laugh not altogether 
gay. 
He felt the spirit of adventure sinking 


with folded wings. They moved toward the 
dining-room. As they entered, the old French- 
man whom he had noticed in the waiting- 
room, almost two hours before, emerged. 
He stepped aside politely for Mrs. Railey, and 
reviewed her, as she passed, with the eye of 
aconnoisseur. Then he caught sight of Wickett, 
and seemed to recognize him. “Ah!”’ said his 
twinkling brown eye. “So she is arrived at 
last, your beautiful friend! And a little quarrel 

-| read it in your faces. That is right, my 

children. Love, quarrel, and love again, while 
you are young! After sixty — trust me, it is 
so — there is not the zest in life.”’ 
There were plenty of tables now. They 
chose one by a window, and sat sedately. The 
luncheon he had ordered on arriving was now 
quite out of the question. Some dishes were 
no longer to be had, others not to be desired 
at so late an hour. Like most New Yorkers of 
his class, Wickett had a fatuous pride in his 
ability to order. A good luncheon would not 
mend matters, perhaps, but it might help. He 
considered the menu carefully, selecting, discard- 
ing, revising. Meanwhile his guest sat motion- 
less, save for a foot tapping rapidly upon the 
carpet. Wickett felt the tapping through his 
boot-sole, and it did not tend to soothe him. 

To the head waiter who had attended, pa- 
tiently, he gave his order, looking as he did so 
to Mrs. Railey for a confirmation of each dish 
selected. 

“Guinea-hen?” she interrupted suddenly. 
It was the first word she had spoken at the table. 
“If you don’t mind, I’d rather not have the 
guinea-hen. Just something light, that won't 
spoil my dinner.” 


With some difficulty, the order was amended. 
His salad did not suit her, either. Nor the Rus- 
sian dressing. Even the cold comfort of a hot 
repast was denied him; for the meal degen- 
erated, under Mrs. Railey’s strictures, into 
something like a cold buffet. 

“| thought you were hungry?” he said, as 
cheerfully as he could. 

“TI was,” she replied wanly. 
my appetite has gone.” 

Yet, on the night before, he had thought 
their tastes alike! A gastronomic chasm yawned 
between them. Elbows on the cloth, and chin 
on hands, she gazed out of the window. The 
sun cast long shadows in the street. Wickett 
looked at her. Yes, she was handsome; no 
one could deny it. Not so handsome, though, 
as he had pictured her. And their tastes —! 
Suddenly he thought of Mollie. Mollie never 
would have let things sag away like this! Mollie 
would have wanted a good luncheon. She 
liked what he liked. 

The two devoured their eggs a l’estragon 
with but slight seasoning of conversation. He 
made a desperate effort to resume last night’s 
relation. 

“Don’t you. think,”’ he asked, trying to gaze 
ardently, “‘that.this delay — the nervousness of 
waiting, you know — don’t you think it gives 
a little tang?” 

“Perhaps it does,” she said untruthfully; 
but she was not a good dissembler — at least, 
not then. 

“I hope,” he went on desperately, “‘that 
you'll overlook my stupidity about all this.”’ 

She tried to be gracious, but had to take her 
tea-cup from her mouth to answer: 

“Don’t mention it. It was my mistake as 
much as yours.” 

“Oh, no!” he protested, declaring to himself 
that, all the same, he had said “University 
Place.” 

““tndeed it was!” 

There seemed to be nothing more to say upon 
the subject, after that; clearly, it was quite 
exhausted. Wickett tugged desperately for 
something brilliant to say, but could not even 
think of anything intelligent. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Railey poked at her salad with her fork. Pres- 
ently a smile came over her face. 

“Tell me something,’ she said suddenly, 
looking at him with the first animation she had 
shown. ‘‘Didn’t you feel, this morning, as if 
you’d give almost anything to get out of this 
engagement?” She continued to regard him 
with a shrewd, quizzical look. 

“Oh, no!” he replied, with superlative yet 
unconvincing fervor. “Not at all! Did you?” 
He had lied like a gentleman — a most uneasy 


“But somehow 
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“AT A QUARTER PAST ONE WICKETT BEGAN TO FEEL UNEASY. HE HAD WAITED, THAT 
FOR ANOTHER WOMAN, YEARS BEFORE” 
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gentleman. Truth could not be resurrected “Do you think it was fair?”’ 
easily. It lay dead, between them, on the table, “No.” 


as upon a bier. 
“Not exactly,” she retreated. 
In the longer silence that followed, Wickett 


heard a waiter dropping ice into a glass, in 
a far corner of the room. He took a drink of 
water. 


“Perhaps you'd like some dessert?” he sug- 
gested finally. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Nothing else?”’ 

“No, thanks; it’s getting late.” 

He looked at his watch, and said, “Yes.” 
Then he called the waiter and asked for the 
check. He asked in a rather cheerful voice. 
The awful afternoon’s adventure was almost at 
an end. > 

Mrs. Railey had been looking, idly, about the 
room. Suddenly he saw her eyes dilate. She 
drew a sharp breath, and let it go in a smoth- 
ered exclamation, at the same time bowing her 
head, as‘if to conceal her face. 

To Wickett her action was as graphic as that 
of any actress he had ever seen, in the familiar 
situation, on the stage. His heart sank. Yet, 
at the same time, some little devil of mischief 
inside him whispered: ‘She should say, ‘My 
God! My husband!’” However, she did not 
say that. What she said was: 

“Don’t look around!” 

“No. Is it —?” 

“1 think it is your wife!” she said in a low, 
tense voice. 

Wickett leaned back in his chair. A sigh of 
relief escaped him, and a smothered grin broke 
slowly over his features. 

“It can’t be,” he reassured her. 
does she sit?” 

“Don’t look!” she cautioned, clutching his 
hand spasmodically. ‘She'll see you. She 
is directly back of you, three tables away.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said soothingly. “I’m 
sure it isn’t Mrs. Wickett. But, if it is, it’s all 
right. Of course I’m going to look.” He did 
so, and turned back, quickly, to reassure her: 

“Nothing like her. I knew it wasn’t. My 
wife is a thoroughbred. She wouldn’t have the 
bad taste to come here under the circum —” 
He stopped short in the middle of the fatal 
word. 

Mrs. Railey’s head flew 
flashed, large and angry. 

“You told!”’ she whipped out. 

The blood surged to his face. 
hard. 

“Why ’’— he 
that — at least 

She was breathing fast. 


“Where 


back. 


Her eves 


He swallowed 


floundered, “‘the trouble was 


“Why did you do it, then?”’ 

“As a protection to us both.” 

Her reply was a sniff. 

“It wasn’t square to tell,” he said miserably, 
“and it wasn’t square not to tell. But, of the 
two, telling her seemed best. I told her I pro- 
posed this idiotic thing — that it was all my 
fault ——”’ 

“Why didn’t you send word to me and call 
it off?” 

“IT lacked the courage to do that.” 

Truth leaped to life again, and grinned sar- 
donically. 

“| wish you hadn’t lacked it. 
been glad.” 

“| rather hoped you would back out,’’ he 
owned. 

“If you hoped that, why were you so urgent 
on the ’phone?”’ 

“Oh,” Wickett hedged, “I wanted to sce 
you.” 

Truth suffered a relapse. 
would not let him lie in peace. 

“That wasn’t it,” she declared. “It was 
because you dreaded to be laughed at by your 
wife.” 

The waiter, interrupting with finger-bowl 
and check, was as welcome as the sight of 
sunlight to prisoned men. Wickett paid him. 
He went away. 

“Men say,” said Mrs. Railey, “that women 
are the ones who can not keep a secret!” 

He was too crushed to answer. 

“What do you suppose your wife thinks of 
me?” she went on. 

“She admires you, I’m sure!”’ 
quickly. 

“She must admire me!” the lady commented 
ironically. 

“She does!”’ he protested. 
go ahead!” 

Mrs. Railey turned on him a look of righteous 
anger. 

“She evidently considers me dangerous!” 

“You would not wish her to think you that?”’ 
said he. Then, when she failed to make reply, 
he added righteously: “I know / don’t wish to 
be thought dangerous.” 

“Console yourself!’’ she retorted drily. 

The waiter brought his change. Good waiter! 
Wickett took up a vague portion of it. His 
guest was drumming on the cloth with nervous 
finger-tips. 

“1 don’t blame you in the least,” said 
Wickett, “for hating me. I’m terribly ashamed, 
and | ought to be.” He looked his deep 


dejection. 


I should have 


But Mrs. Railey 


he put in 


““She told me to 
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There was another ghastly pause. Then, 
with a bewildering change of mood, she said 
‘ to him, almost sweetiy: “I’ve been a very dis- 
agreeable guest, Mr. Wickett. Please don’t 
remember me, forever, as ill-tempered.” 

It was a sudden glimpse of her as a fasci- 
nating woman again. He was on the point of 
making a brilliant reply, when she gathered 
up her bag and gloves and arose from the table. 
Then they moved toward the door. As he 
passed the woman who had been mistaken for 
his wife, Wickett looked at her with a strange, 
numb interest. How could any one have 
thought she looked like Mollie? 

Outdoors, on the steps, Mrs. Railey offered 
him her hand. 

“We are friends?” 

He took the hand. 

“From the bottom of my heart!” he answered 
gratefully. 

As they descended the steps she said: 

“What you did —telling, | mean 
really the right thing, after all, you know.” 

He shook his head, doubtfully. 

“You are very generous.” 

Helping her into a taxi, he was grateful to her 
for not suggesting that they drive uptown to- 
gether. 

“Tt has been an adventure, in a way, after 
all,” she smiled, through the open door. 

“And we are a little bit alike in some things, 
aren’t we?” 

“We are even more alike than you suppose!” 
she agreed, with a humorous nod. 

And Truth, who had followed 
quietly, planted an unfelt harpoon 
in Wickett’s back, and leaped to 
the seat beside the taxi-driver. 
The machine started with a jerk. 
Mrs. Railey turned and, looking 
through the little glass _be- 
hind her, saw him standing 
there, gazing after her. Then, 


she asked. 





was 





with a comfortable sigh, she leaned upon the 
uncomfortable cushions. 

It was half past five when she alighted at 
her door. Twilight was gone, and the street- 
lamps flickered in the early winter night. She 
paid the driver, crossed the walk, rang the door- 
bell. A maid admitted her. The hall glowed 
agreeably in the light of shaded lamps. On the 
table, just inside the door, lay a derby and a pair 
of gloves. She took them up mechanically, and 
hung them on a closet hook. Then she went 
upstairs. 

A streak of light, falling across the hall, told 
her that her husband’s bedroom door stood 
open. She moved toward it. As she came into 
the light, he saw her. 

“Hello, dear!” he cried, letting fall the ends 
of the scarf he was about to tie. 

“Hello, Fred.” 

She entered. He met her in the middle of 
the room, kissed her, and rubbed his cheek 
playfully against hers, which was still cool with 
the air of out-of-doors. 

“Did he give you a good lunch?” he asked, 
with a smile. ‘“‘Aren’t you glad you decided 
to go, after all?” 

She took one of his hands and patted it ab- 
stractedly. 


“It was funny,” she said slowly, “and it 


was dreadful, and he’s really very nice. I'll 
tell you about it at dinner. Now | must 
dress.” 

She dropped his hand and moved 
away. But at the door she 
turned. 

“It’s too much effort. There’s 


nothing in adventure after thirty- 
five.” 

And Truth, the tired little god, 
who had followed her upstairs, 
sat down, and crossed his legs, 
and sighed a happy sigh; for he 
felt very much at home. 
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THE GIRL WHO WENT THROUGH FIRE 


The story of The Salamander—Owen Johnson's most brilliant and 
powerful novel—will begin in he September number. In this issue we give 
the author’s fore-word. It is rarely that a magazine ts able to present so 
clear and impressive a statement of a writer’s own feeling about his work 

of the problems and difficulties he has encountered in handling a new and 
revolutionary theme—of the purpose he has striven to achieve. The following 
prologue introduces one of the most fearless ventures in recent fiction upon 
one of the most absorbing subjects—the Woman of the Great City. 
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N the present novel | am aware that crit- following depiction of a curious and new type 
icism is most risked at the hands of those of modern young woman, product of changing 
intrenched moralists who admit certain social forces, profoundly significant of present un- 
truths as fit subjects for conversation, but rest and prophetic of stranger developments to 

aggressively resent the publication of these come, the author, in depicting simply what does 
truths. Many such will believe that in the exist, is holding a brief for what should exist. 
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If the type of young girl here described were 
an ephemeral manifestation or even a detached 
fragment of our society, there might be a theo- 
retical justification for this policy of censure 
by silence. But the Salamanders are neither 
irrelevant nor the product of unrelated forces. 
The rebellious ideas that sway them are the 
same ideas that are profoundly at work in the 
new generation of women, and while, for this 
present work, | have limited my field, be sure 
that the young girl of to-day, from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-five, whether facing the 
world alone or peering out at it from the safety 
of the family, whether in the palaces of New 
York, the homesteads of New England, the 
manors of the South, or-the throbbing cities and 
villages of the West, whatever her station or 
her opportunity, has in her undisciplined and 
roving imagination a little touch of ‘the Sal- 
amander. 


HAT there exists a type of young girl who 
heedlessly will affront every appearance of 
evil and can yet remain innocent; that this inno- 
cence, never relinquished, can yet be tumultu- 
ously curious and determined on the exploration 
of the hitherto forbidden sides of life, especially 
when such reconnoitering is rendered enticing 
by the presence of danger—here are two 
apparent contradictions difficult of belief. Yet, 
in the case of the Salamander’s brother, society 
finds no such di-ficulty — it terms that mascu- 
line process “seeing the world,” a study rather 
to be recommended for the sake of satisfied 
future tranquillity. 

That the same can be true of the opposite 
sex, that a young girl may be urged by a mental 
curiosity to see life through whatever windows, 
that she may feel the same impetuous frenzy 
of youth as her brother, the same impulse to 
sample each new excitement, and that in this 
curiosity may be included the safe and the 
dangerous, the obvious and the complex, the 
casual and the strange, that she may arrogate to 
herself the right to examine everything, question 
everything, peep into everything — to project 
herself tentatively into every possibility, and 
after a few years of this frenzy of excited curi- 
osity can suddenly be translated into a formal 
and discreet mode of life—here is an expo- 
sition which may well appear incredible on the 
printed page. I say “‘on the printed page”; 
because there are few men who will not recog- 
nize the justice of the type of Salamander 
here portrayed. Only, as their experience 
has been necessarily individual, they do 


not proceed to the recognition of a general 
type. 
The Salamander, 


in the last analysis, is a 





little atom possessed of a brain, thrown against 
the tragic luxury of New York, which has 
impelled her to it as’ the flame the moth. 

She comes roving from somewhere out of the 
immense reaches of the nation, revolting against 
the commonplace of an inherited narrowness, 
passionately adventurous, eager and unafraid, 
neither sure of what she seeks nor conscious 
of what forces impel or check her. She remains 
a Salamander only so long as she has not taken 
a decision to enter life by one ot the thousand 
avenues down which, in her running course, she 
has caught an instant vista. Her name dis- 
appears under a new self-baptism. She needs 
but a little money, and so occasionally does a 
little work. She brings no letters of introduc- 
tion, but she comes resolved to know whom she 
chooses. 

She meets them all — the men of New York: 
the mediocre, the interesting, the powerful, the 
flesh-hunters, the brutes, and those who seek 
only an amused mental relaxation. ‘She 
attracts them by hook or by crook, in defiance 
of etiquette, compelling their attention in wavs 
that at the start hopelessly mystify them and 
lead to mistakes. Then she calmly sets them 
to -ights and forgives them. If she runs reck- 
lessiy in the paths of danger, it is because, 
to her obsessed curiosity, it is imperative for 
her to try to comprehend what this danger can 
mean. 

She has no salon in which to receive her guests. 
She turns her bedroom at noon into a drawing- 
room — not inviting every one, but to those 
whom she extends the privilege fiercely regulat- 
ing the proprieties. She may have a regular oc- 
cupation or an occasional one; neither must in- 
terfere with her liberty or pleasure. She needs 
money; she acquires it indirectly, by wavs that 
bear no offense to her delightfully illogical but 
keen sensibilities. With one man she will fide 
in his automobile far into the night — to an- 
other she will hardly accord the tips of her 
gloves. She makes no mistakes. Her head 
is never dizzy. Her mind is in control, and 
she knows at every moment what she is 
doing. She will dare only so far as she knows 
she is safe. 

She runs the gamut of the city, its high lights 
and its still shadows. She enters by right be- 
hind its varied scenes. She breakfasts on one 
egg and a cup of coffee; takes her luncheon from 
a high-legged stool in a cellar restaurant, re- 
luctantly counting out the change; and the 
same night, with supreme indolence, descends 
from a luxurious automobile before the flaring 
portals of the restaurant most in fashion, giving 
her fingers to those who rank among the masters 
of the city. 
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MEETS THEM ALL... 


This curiosity, that leads her to flit from 
window to window, has in it no vice. It is 
fed only by the zest of life. Her passion is to 
know, to leave no cranny unexplored — to see, 
not to experience; to flit miraculously through 
the flames, never to be consumed. 

That her standard of conduct is marvelous, 
that her ideas of what is permitted and what is 
forbidden mystifying, is true. So, too, is it 
difficult to comprehend, in the society of men 
of the world, what is fair and what is unfair, 
what is “done” and what is not “done.” To 
understand the Salamander, to appreciate 
her significance as a criticism of our present 
social forms, one must first halt and consider 
what changes are operating in our social 
system. 


N the past, the great obstacle to woman’s 

complete and equal communion with man 
has been her economical dependence on him — 
that, while she has not been necessary to man, 
man has been necessary to her. Hence her 
forced acceptation of his standard of her posi- 
tion and her duties. 

In one generation, by her portentous achieve- 
ment of economic independence, woman in a 
night, like Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, 
has suddenly elevated herself to a position 
of aggressive equality. Those who see in the 
feminine movement no further than a ques- 
tion of political expediency perceive no more 
than a relatively unimportant manifestation. 
What has happened is that the purely mas- 
culine conception of society has been sud- 
denly put to the challenge. Man’s conception 
of religion, of marriage and the family, of prop- 
erty rights as against sentimental rights, of 
standards of conduct and political expediency, 
imperfect and groping as they have been, will 
in the future progress according to a new al- 
liance between man and woman. And this 
world revolution has come, day by day, month 
after month, in the spectacle of young women, 
bundle in arms, light of purse, rebel in heart, 
moving in silent thousands toward the great 
cities. 

In this new army of women who have now 
intrenched themselves in the strongholds of 
economic independence, there are two dis- 
tinct but related divisions: the great mass who 
must work, and the relatively smaller class, 
socially more significant, who must live — those 
of whom the Salamanders are the impatient 
outstripping advance, who are determined to 
liberate their lives and claim the same rights 
of judgment as their brothers. 

What has brought this great emigration to 
pass? Several causes, some actively impelling, 
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others merely passively liberating, the taking 
down of weakened bars. 


HE causes that have actively impelled this 

liberating emigration are not clearly per- 
ceived; the causes that have passively permitted 
this removal of the bars are less obvious. We 
are a society of passage — between two ports. 
Scarcely can we recall the thin horizons we 
have departed; nor can any one foretell what 
shores, at the end of the vovage, will rise out of 
the sea of experiment. 

In everv social revolution there are three 
distinct generations — the first of intrenched 
traditions, the second of violent reaction, 
and the third of reconstruction. And, if it 
seem a law of nature’s tireless action and 
reaction that fathers and sons should be ever 
set against one another, ever misunderstanding 
one another, the true measure of human prog- 
ress lies in that degree of change which results 
between the first and the third generations. 
Between this: old generation of authority and 
this present generation of logic has come a 
feminine revolution startling in the shock of 
its abruptness. Yet a social revolution that 
obliterates in an hour the landmarks of ages 
frequently resembles a cataclysm of nature 
the gathering torrent becomes possible only 
with the last six inches of earth. What has 
broken out in these last half. dozen vears has 
been accumulating without beginning — for 
ideas can have no beginnings. They have 
existed in the unconscious human soul as the 
spark of physical evolution has lain among 
the glaciers and the wilderness. 


HAT was the position of women under 

the old order? That generation § of 
authority was intrenched in the great social 
domination of the church. What, in effect, did 
religion say to women? It said: 

“Remember always that this life is of no 
moment. It is given you that you may inherit 
eternity. Reckon not the present; aspire to the 
next. Abnegation is glorious, suffering is to 
be prized, sacrifices patiently made bring vou 
by so much nearer to heaven. Subordinate 
vourself, bear everything, accept all burdens 
gladly. Live for others; forgive; inspire. I! 
this life seem to you narrow, and motherhood 
Staggering, bleak, joyless, think not on the 
fatigue, but on the awakening.” 

With the turning of men’s minds to the dor- 
mant truths of science came a great agnosti 
revolt that brought a scientific questioning of 
all facts, and a demand that everything should 
fall or stand by the test of the reason. In this 
new enthusiasm for logic, which has overturned 
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so many rooted institutions with its militant 
individualism, the authority of the home has 
been shattered, divorce has been multiplied 
in the protest against the old unreasoning tyr- 
anny of marriage, and the Puritan domination 
of the church has become a social institution 
for the better ordering of the masses and an out- 
ward form of polite respectability. In_ this 
complete breaking down of authority the voice 
of the church that spoke to women has been lost. 


NOTHER troubling phase began simultane- 
ously — the period of miraculous material 
opportunity, the fungous growth of for- 
tunes great and little. The suddenly 
prosperous parents began to plan for 
their children those opportunities which 
had been denied them, seeking to educate 
them beyond what they had known —a 
process ever linked with tragedy and 
disillusionment. What now results, with 
the thousands of young girls who have 
learned of magazines and novels, or who 
have gone out from the confining narrow- 
ness of little homes to a broader educa- 
tion, not simply in books but in the 
experience of life, of a certain indepen- 
dency of the opportunities beyond? 

At about the age of eighteen she re- 
turns from college to town or village, to 
the mediocrity of the home from which 
she has escaped; and at once the great 
choice of life presents itself to her. What 
she has learned — more, what she has 
absorbed from every newspaper — has 
awakened her curiosity and given her a 
hunger for the great life which is throb- 
bing somewhere, far away, in great cities, 
in a thousand fascinating forms. 

lo remain, to take up a mild drudgery 
in the home, means closing the door on 
this curiositv. Marriage to such men as 
remain means, at best, the renunciation 
of that romance which is stirring in her 
imagination. Why should she have been 
educated, if but to return to a dis- 
tasteful existence? The parents, by the 
very education which has 
thrust their daughter so far 
above their simple needs, have 
destroved their old authority. 

She spurns the doctrine that 
it is Wwoman’s position to 
abnegate and to immolate 
herself. New ideas are stirring 
within her, logical revolts 

equality of burden’ with 
men, equality of opportunity 
and of pleasure. She wants 


SHE COMES 
PURSE, 


to live life to its fullest now, in the glory of her 
youth. She wants to breathe, not to stifle. 
She wants adventure. She wants excitement 
and mystery. She wants to see, to know, to 
experience. 

And one fine day, inevitably, she packs her 
valise, as her brothers may have done before 
her, and, despite commands, -entreaties, tears, 
she stands at last on the platform of a shivering, 
creaking train, waving farewell to the old people, 
who stand bewildered, straining their eyes after 
the fast fading handkerchief feebly fluttered 
by the daughter whom they have educated for 
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this. She will come back soon. 
She will return in a few months 

in a surely. She 
never returns. 

Sometimes the home has been 
disrupted by divorce, by death, 
or bv indifference in’ which 
case her departure is the sooner. 
Sooner or later, if she is clever or 
attractive, she reaches New York. 
New York is the troubling light 
whose penetrate to her, 
wherever she may start. At last, 
one fine dav, she crowds im- 
patiently forward to the front of 
the choked ferrv-boat, beholds 
the plav of a million lights start- 
ing against the twilight, vast 
shapes crowding to the water's 
edge like mythological monsters, 


year 


ravs 


towers flinging up new stars 
among the constellations — and 


the battle has begun. 


HAT will she become? 

In six months she has learned 
the anatomy of the complex strug- 
gling city, flinging herself into a 
ceaseless whirl of excitement. She 
usually finds a facile occupation 
which gives her the defense and 
the little ready money she needs. 


She goes into journalism, ste- 
nography, or the office of a 
magazine. Sometimes she has 


already been trained to nursing, 

which opens many avenues of ac- 

quaintance to her deft planning. Sometimes 
she has a trick with pen or pencil, and plavs 
at art. More often she touches the stage in 
one of a dozen wavs. 

But all this is beside the mark. Her real 
occupation is exploration. How do thev act, 
these men, clever or stupid, rich or poor, 
mediocre, dangerous, or provokingly easy to 
manager What is the extent of the 
that she can exert over them? 

Her education has been quickly formed. 
The great fraternity of the Salamanders has 
taught her of their curious, devious understand- 
ing. Her acquaintance with women is neces- 
sarily limited; but she can meet what men she 
wishes, men of every station, men drawn to her 
by the lure of her laughter and tantalizing arts. 
She lives in automobiles and taxicabs, dines 
in a new restaurant each night, and with diffi- 
culty each week scrapes up the necessary dol- 
lars to pay her board. She knows the inside 
of pawnshops, has secret treaties with trades- 


power 








THE AUTHOR 


men, and by a hundred 
for herself presents that may be converted inio 
cash. She ts fascinated by “dangerous”’ 
She adores perilous adventures, and 
how or other, miraculously, she never fails in 
saving her skirts from the contagion of the 
flames. 

The period in which she whirls in this franiic 
existence — the dav of the Salamander -— ts 
between cighteen and twenty-five. She does 
not make the mistake of prolonging bevond her 
vouth and her charm this period, fascinating 
though it be. By twenty-five, often cartier, 
she comes 


Stratagems procures 
men. 
some- 


to some decision. 
Frequently she and 
for the opportunities at her disposal are in- 
numerable. Then what she becomes must de- 
pend on the invisible hazards that sport with 
all marriages. Sometimes she selects a career 
(few women in the professions who have not 
known their vears among the Salamanders); 
her brains, she 


marries, marries well, 


but, as she is alwavs ruled by 
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does not often deceive 
herself she sees clearly 
the road ahead, and 
seldom ventures unless 
she is convinced. Some- 
times she prefers her 
single existence,resigning 
herself to a steady occu- 
pation, slipping back into 
Salamanderland once in 
a while. Sometimes 
more rarely than it 
would seem she takes 
the open step beyond the 
social pale, conquered at 
length by the antagonists 
she has so long eluded. 
But then she has be- 
traved the faith of a 
Salamander. 


Oa European the Sal- 
pees are incom- ies 
prehensible. He meets ‘w é. 
them often en voyage; 
often, to the cost of his 
pride and for his vanity’s THI 
sake, he denies their 
innocence. In his civilization they could not 
exist. Even the New Yorker, who analyzes 
her surface manners, recounts her tricks and 
evasions, her deceptive advances, is still 
ignorant of the great currents beneath, or how 


Shiww 


profound is their unrest. 
For, capricious, inconsistent, harum-scarum, 
dabbling with fire 
vet she is not the 
~ \ free agent she so 
Y oe ardently be- 
lieves. Back of 
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all the passionate revolt 
against the commonplace 
in life, back of all the de- 
fiantly proclaimed scorn 
of conventions, there are 
the hushed echoes of 
the retreating first gen- 
eration; there are old 
memories, whispers of 
childhood faith, hesita- 
tions and doubts that 
return and return; and 
these quiet suspended 
sounds constantly turn 
her aside, make of her a 
being constantly at war 
with herself, where will 
and instinct are ever 
opposed without her 
perceiving or compre- 
hending the wherefore. 


E see clearly two 

generations — the 
older order of broken 
authority passing sadly 
away; the new, who are 
bravely seeking a logical 
standard of conduct beyond that of blind 
obedience — if vet the time be arrived when 
humanity is ready. The third — that coming 
generation in which woman will count for so 
much, where for the first time she will construct 
and order — where will it go? Backward a 
little, or forwards? Will those who have been 
Salamanders to-day, turned mother to-morrow, 
still teach what they have proclaimed — that 
what is wrong for the woman is wrong for the 
man, and that if man may experience woman 
may explore? 
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EMMY LOU 


child heroine who ever appeared in McCrurres MaGazine. In Emmy 
Vadden Marttu gave tl {inertcan public its best loved interpretation of the 


The discovery of Einmy Lou was one of the lasting successes of the magazine 











Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 


BETTINA 


mw? other story ever published in a popular iaagazine has had the far-reaching aud 
mnstantaneous success of Elizabeth Robins’ “ My Little Sister In its sincere and fearless 


handling of a great moral question it represented one of the magazine's greatest achievements 
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Drawn by Arthur I. Keller 





FLORA GILCHRIST 


Fie wonderful heroine of Stevenson's great novel, “St. Ives,” which was published 
serially in McCrurr’s. Mr. McClure’s autobiography, which will begin in the 


” 


October number, will tell the story of Stevenson's connection with McCiuresS MAGAZINE 
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Drawn by James Montgomery Flagg : 
PRINCESS FLAVIA 


“I*HE heroine of Anthony Hope's “Prisoner of Zenda” and ‘Rupert of Hentzau,”’ 
i 1 


two novels that made a new kind of romantic fiction. In Flavia, Phroso, and _ the 
Princess Osra, Anthony Hope created the three most romantic of McCiure heroines 
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Drawn by Harrison Fisher 
LADY MARY CARLISLE ' 


dow heroine of Booth Tarkington's “ Monsieur Beaucatre,” which followed directly after and 


strikingly duplicated the success of ‘The Gentleman from Indiana.” U'hen “ The Gentleman 





from Indiana” began, Booth Tarkington was practically an unknown author {/ter ““ Monsieur 


Beaucaire,”’ no writer in America was hailed with such extravagant and boundless enthusiasm 
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FROM THE FIRST ISSUE OF “McCLURE’S MAGAZINE”: 

‘¢ In the various fields which this magazine 
will cultivate, a constant effort will be made to 
secure articles of timely interest. The newest 
book, the latest important political event, the 
most recent discovery or tnvention — in fact, 
what is newest and most important in every 
department of human activity —will be set 
forth by specially well qualified writers, in the 
form of essays, btographical articles, tnter- 
views, or contributions by the men most closely 
identified with the subjects in hand. 

The magazine will not only furnish the 
best literature, but will make a serious attempt 
to report the marvelous activities and develop- 
ments of modern civilization, and especially 
of the United States. 

S. S. McCrvxe, Limited.” 


WHEN “McCLURE’S” BEGAN 


BY 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


AA ISS JEANNETTE GILDER, the editor and founder of “ The Critic,” 
4 has one of the widest literary experiences of any person in America. 
At the time that McCLURE'S MAGAZINE was founded, Miss Gilder was 
editing ‘‘The Critic’’ on another floor in the same building the old building cf 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Miss Gilder saw the beginning of what was then a new ex- 
periment in the publishing world —the fifteen-cent magazine — an institution which 
radically changed the whole business of magazine-making. She saw the struggling 
publication develop and succeed, through a group of brilliant young writers whose 
sum of talent has rarely been equaled in any circle of literary men — a group coni- 
prising Kipling, Stevenson, Anthony Hope, Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, and 
Stephen Crane — all then at the threshold of their careers. 

Miss Gilder’s account of the early days of McCLURE’S MAGAZINE is the story, 
told by a keen and sympathetic observer, of the most interesting and romantic period 
in the magazine's history. 


HEN I first knew Mr.S.S.McClure, doing before this. | think it was something to 

he was a round peg in a square hole do with printing. Mr. Roswell Smith, who was 

or a square peg in a round hole, always looking around for bright young men, 

whichever is the most uncomfort- came across Mr. McClure, and engaged him at 

able. In other words, he was trying to hold a salary of twenty-five dollars a week to work 
down a clerkship in the publishing department for the Century Company. Mr. McClure was 
yf the Century Company. This was at-about the full of ideas, as he always has been; and so was 
time that that concern was starting out under Mr. Roswell Smith. Both the older and the 
its present name and had taken the offices younger man could throw out ideas as rapidly as 
which it now occupies on Union Square. a Gatling gun throws out shot. For some rea- 
1 do not know what Mr. McClure had been son or other, Mr. McClure’s did not scem to 
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fit the situation, or else Mr. Smith had so many 
of his own that it made any others unnecessary 
and kept his office force as busy as it was possi- 
ble for an office force to be. 

Mr. McClure was not happy in his job, 
because he felt that he was not accomplish- 
ing anything; but he was always thinking 
and dreaming and planning, and one day he 
came to Mr. Roswell Smith with a dummy 
of about the size of the New York 7Jimes 

Review of Books,” but not containing as 
many pages. He suggested to his chief that 
it would be a good idea to print stories and 
short articles on most of the pages of this pro- 
jected periodical, and to devote the last page 
to advertising the Century Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, and any books that the concern might 
publish. His plan was to circulate the little 
paper through the newspapers, selling it or 
giving it for Sunday editions. Mr. Roswell 
Smith looked it over, and told Mr. McClure 
that it was a good idea, but it was not for them. 
The voung man chafed on his bit, because he 
knew that it was a good idea —and it has 
since proved to be, as the publishers of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines and the Monthly 
Section and other publications of the sort 


can prov ec. 








HENRY DRUMMOND 


“I HE ereat Scotch religious teacher whose eloquence made thousands of converts on both sides of the Atlantic 
McCiurRe’S MAGAZINE began publication in 1803, the year of the great panic. It was unable to 
raise capttal, and was on the verge of failure, when Dr. Drummond contributed the funds that put it on its feet 


EMr. McClure Starts His Syndicate 
Mr. Roswell Smith felt that Mr. McClure had 
a great deal of ability, that he would ultimately 
find his niche, but he did not think that this 
niche was in the office of the Century Companv; 
so, One morning early in the month of August, 
he called the young man into his private office, 
and told him he was going to give him a month’s ‘. 
vacation with full pay, and that during that : 
time he could look around for something that 
was better suited to his talents, but if he 
did not find it he could return to his desk *P 
in the Century Company. Mr. McClure 
thanked his employer and took his vacation 
and his four weeks’ salary. He began to plan 
at once,— | have not the slightest doubt that 
he was planning while Mr. Roswell Smith 
was talking to him,—and this is what he 
planned: He bought from Professor Hjalmar 
H. Bovesen, then a favorite story-writer, a 
short story, for which he paid him one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This story he had 
put into type by a friendly New York news- 
paper, and he sold enough copies of it for sim- 
ultaneous publication in other newspapers to 
make him a handsome profit. This was the 
beginning of Mr. McClure’s famous Newspaper 
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Syndicate, and this syndicate was the founda- 
tion of McClure’s Magazine. 

Mr. McClure was a Columbus among editors, 
and | doubt if there is any man in his profession 
who has to his credit the discovery of more big 
writers. Newspapers never printed better 
“stuff” than they did in the early days when 
McClure’s Syndicate was furnishing them the 
. writings of authors who are now not only famous 
1 but who have become classics. There never had 
been such a syndicate, and there probably never 
will be again. It was Mr. McClure’s personal- 
7 itv that made it what it was. Associated with 
him was Mr. John S. Phillips, now the editor 
of the American Magazine, who was a capital 
running mate for Mr. McClure; for he had not 
only business training but desk training, and 
he held down the office while Mr. McClure 
dashed from one end of the country to the 
other,— and, | might add, from one end of 
Europe to the other,— always seeking new 
material, and always, like the retriever, coming 
back with a treasure-trove in his teeth. 


The First Fifteen-Cent Magazine 


Soon Mr. McClure’s ideas outgrew the Syndi- 
cate. He wanted something more permanent 











McCLurRE’s MAGAZINE. Anthony Hopi 








AN lTHONY 


C NE of the group of gifted young Englishmen whose names were from the beginning associated with 


than newspapers for his material. Magazines 
did not grow on every bush in those days, as 
they do to-day. There were no magazines sell- 
ing for less than twenty-five cents a copy. It 
was not only that he wanted to make a maga- 
zine, but he wanted to own and edit a magz- 
zine ““with a purpose.” He always had some 
big idea in his mind. It might be historical, it 
might be biographical, or it might be along the 
line of reform; whatever it was, there was a 
purpose back of it, and a big purpose at that. 
He was a great admirer of the Century Magazine, 
and his plan was to have a magazine of his 
own that would be edited on as broad lines 
as those followed by the Century, but pub- 
lished at a much lower price. He had got his 
experience in the office of that magazine, and 
he was thoroughly imbued with its principles. 

Although Mr. Mc- 
Clure gave a good 
magazine from the 
start, one that was 
original, clever, and 
entertaining, it was 
no easy matter to 
win success. He 
had very little 
capital, but he had 


HOPE 


in a succession of brilliant serials —‘‘ Rupert of 


Hentzau,” “ Phroso,”’ “‘ The Heart of the Princess Osra’’— created a new school of romantic fiction 
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the gdod will of thousands of people, especially 
the editors of newspapers, who knew him 
through his Syndicate and appreciated his en- 
thusiasm and sincerity; but money was scarce, 


and it takes money to run a magazine. Money 
is the meat and drink of a periodical — and it 


can eat and drink more dollars in the course of - 


a few months than anv other legitimate business. 
The early VicClure’s Magazine were 
davs of struggle and anxiety. For some time 
the of The Critic, which my brother, 
Joseph B., and | owned and edited, were in 
the same building with McClure’s Magazine. 
Literary history oozed from every floor of that 
building. On the ground floor was the book 
store of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons; the 
floor had been the counting-room of 
Scribner's Magazine before it became the Cen- 
The floor that McClure’s: occupied had 
been the editorial rooms of that periodical, and 
the little corner that The Critic occupied on the 
top floor had been the art department's rooms. 
In a front corner the loft where we were 
perched, Mr. F. N. Doubleday, the founder of 
the firm of Doubleday, Page & Co., had a little 
den where he planned books for Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, with which firm he was then 
connected. 


day S of 


offices 


a bove 
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The Anxious Year of °93 

| liked to talk with Mr. McClure, and would 
often run down from my editorial office to his 
and talk over his schemes with him. One 
day he turned suddenly toward me, fixed his 
keen eves upon me, and said: ‘‘ How would vou 
like to put some money into this concern?” 
To give mvself time to think, | asked, ‘‘How 
much?” “Well,” he replied, “say twentv-five 
hundred dollars.”’ “I will talk it over with Joe,” 
1 answered, and ran upstairs (there was no 
elevator) for that purpose. 

It was one of those rare occasions when we 
happened to have about ‘twenty-five hundred 
dollars of working capital in the bank. Joe 
seemed rather inclined to plunge. For some 
strange reason, | seemed to be somewhat con- 
servative that dav, and | thought that we had 
better not. Twentv-five million does not look 
as big to some people as that twenty-five hun- 
dred looked.to me. | told my brother that | 
believed absolutely in Mr. McClure as an editor, 


but about his business ability | did not know 
so much. “They look pretty anxious down 
there,” | said. “‘Mr. McClure is trotting his 


foot and pulling his front lock more fiercely 
than I have ever known him to do, and there is 
not an air of prosperity about the place. If we 
could afford it, I’d like to plunge, but | think 


we had better not.’’ So | told Mr. McClure 
that we had decided that way, which only 
added one more to the many business mistakes 
| have made in the course of mv life. | believe 
that Dr. Henry Drummond, whose book, “‘ The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” was the “best 
seller” of that day, supplied the necessary funds, 
which showed that he was wiser than either mv 
brother or |. 


Mr. McClure Spells Out a Strange Namie 


Mr. McClure bore us no ill will because of our 
decision. | dare sav he was sorrv for us, if the 
truth were known. He often came upstairs to 
exchange ideas with us. | remember one day 
particularly when he said: “I am going to tell 
vou the name of a writer who is going to make 
the biggest literary sensation we have known in 
vears. Get out vour pencils,’’ he added, “and 
write the name down; for it is a strange one, 
and you might forget it.” Then he spelled out 
the name of Rudyard Kipling, whom he had just 
discovered and whose writings he had secured 
for his svndicate and magazine. “I will give 
you another name,”’ said Mr. McClure, “and 
you can write that down too; but it is easier to 
remember. It is Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
vou will find him a close running mate with 
Kipling.” 

Mr. McClure was always springing these little 
surprises on us. One day he told us about a 
young author named Stephen Crane, an Ameri- 
can whom he had just discovered, and later 
about Anthony Hope and Conan Doyle. There 
was never a time that we talked with Mr. Mc- 
Clure that he did not tell us about one or more 
of his discoveries, and every blessed one of them 
turned out to be a genius. 

The discovery that Mr. McClure was the 
most proud of, if | may take his own words for 
it, was Miss Ida Tarbell. The discovery of 
Miss Tarbell and the founding of McClur?’s 
Magazine, he said to me once, were the two 
things of which he was most proud. He seemed 
to be as proud of one as of the other; and | 
thought then, as | think now, that his pride 
in both cases was justified. Miss Tarbell was 
in Paris when he first heard of her. She had 
sent some articles to McClure’s Syndicate, 
which were published, and more were re- 
quested. 


Mr. McClure Goes to Paris for a 
Fifteen-Minute Call 
One day she got a letter from Mr. McClure 


in which he said he was coming over to England 
before long, and would take a run to Paris to 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


ON 


was an unknown name in America. 


of the men who made McCiure’s MAGAZINE. 
“The 
McC LuRe's, appeared in the second issue of the magazine, July, 1893. 


When McCrure's began, Kipling 
Merchantmen,” his first contribution to 


It was followed by a 


long list of stories and poems, extending over twenty years, which have since become immortal. ‘“‘ Cap- 


tains Courageous,” ‘‘ The Jungle Stories,” “‘ Kim,” 


Man’s Burden,” 


see her and talk about things that he had in 
mind. She was living, as do most literary 
workers, in the Latin Quarter, up four flights, 
and no elevator. One day there came a knock 
at her door. “Entrez,” she called, supposing it 
was some one of the French people about the 
house. To her surprise, there stood a man, out 
of breath from running up the four flights, a man 
whom she had never seen before. ‘I am S. S. 
McClure,” he said; and, pulling a watch from 
his pocket, he added: “I have come from Lon- 
don to see you, but | have only got fifteen 
minutes to spare.’’ Miss Tarbell invited him 
in. 
two solid hours! 


He sat down, and they talked steadily for 
What they talked about was 





“ Stalky & Co.,”’ “ The Recessional,” “ The W bite 


were some of the most celebrated of Kipling’s contributions to McCLure's 


McClure’s Magazine, which was then only an 
idea buzzing in Mr. McClure’s head. He stayed 
in Paris for a week, and they discussed the pro- 
posed magazine every waking hour of that week. 
He wanted Miss Tarbell to go back to America 
with him and take an editorial position on 
the proposed magazine. As she had some im- 
portant work under way, she had to decline the 
flattering offer; but she promised to be a con- 
tributor, for she was greatly interested in the 
idea, and had caught the enthusiasm that Mr. 
McClure so well knew how to create. After 
her return to this country, she was staying with 
her family in Titusville, Pennsylvania, when a 
telegram came from Mr. McClure, whose maga- 
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zine had just been launched, telling her to come 
to New York at once, as he wanted her to 
That is the way that 


write a life of Napoleon. 
“S. S.” does things. 


ROBERT BARR 


t he O men 


McCiwre's. It was 


men whose names are not 
magazine Thus, in 

; , 

Barr, and 


Mr. McClure planned this life of Napoleon as 
he planned everything that went into his maga- 
zine. It was not intended to be exactly a life, 
but a series of ““‘human documents” with con- 
temporary illustrations. It worked itself out 
into a life, however, and became a most popular 





whose work early began to 


magazine “feature.” This was followed by a 
life of Lincoln from Miss Tarbell’s facile pen, 
also planned by Mr. McClure along the “human 
document” line. 


AND SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


give distinction and prominence to 


not an uncommon thing for four or five of the 

English classics to appear in one issue of the 
fugust, 1807, Stevenson, Kipling, Conan Doyle, Robert 
{nthony Hope were the names that beaded the table of contents 


In the meantime, Mr. McClure was getting 
more and more contemporary. He wanted to 
take hold of some vital issue. The most vital 
issue at that time was the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, so he turned Miss Tarbell loose on that 
corporation, and he made her “History of the 
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Standard Oil Company” the most sensational 
feature that any magazine had ever had. It 
was called “muck-raking” in those days, but it 
would not be called ‘‘muck-raking” to-day, for 


[ 








best fiction; if it is history, it must be history 
from a new point of view; if it is life, it must 
be real life. 

When Mr. McClure gets an idea into his head, 


a | 





hey 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


U 


7 ITH the Hawaiian King Kalakaua. 
appear serially in McCiure's in 1804. 
and ran through nine months, being left unconcluded at Stevenson's death. 


Stevenson's ‘The Ebb Tide”’ began to 
“St. Ives” started in March, 1897, 
In the 


autobiography of S.S. McClure, which will commence in the October number, a detatled 
account of Stevenson's personal connection with McCLure's MAGAZINE will be given 


it was simply history founded on public docu- 
ments. 

The ordinary run of magazine material does 
not interest Mr. McClure. It is vital things, 
and only vital things, that interest him. If it 
is along the line of fiction, it must be the 


it absorbs him entirely. When he was plan- 
ning the “Life of Lincoln” to run through his 
magazine, he could think of nothing but Lin- 
coln morning, noon, and night. He ransacked 
all contemporary magazines to see what they 
had about Lincoln, and if they had anything 
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STEPHEN CRANE 


M' CLURE'’S discovered Stephen Crane, one of the most romantic and ill-starred figures 


in American literature. 


gave bim his chance. 


He was living in the direst poverty when the new magazine 
{ long list of Stephen Crane’s wonderful short stories appeared in 


McCuiwre's, and bis immortal “Red Badge of Courage” was alsoa McCiure publication 


he devoured it, and if they had not he thought 
they were pretty poorly edited. I remember 
one day when he was looking over some bound 
volumes of Harper's Magazine, turning the pages 
in his quick and nervous manner. Suddenly he 
banged the books down on the table and said: 
“What kind of a magazine do you call that? 
Nothing in it about Lincoln!” If he had con- 
sulted the bound volumes of Harper's Weekly 
he would have found all the contemporaneous 
Lincoln material he wanted. 
Getting His ‘* Stories’’ 

Mr. McClure was a great reader of news- 
papers. He had a habit of marking news items 
that suggested extension, and it was nothing 
unusual for him to lay an armful of clippings 
on Mr. Phillips’ desk and tell him to have them 
worked up into magazine articles. He often 
got some very good “stories,” as we call every- 
thing in journalism, for his purpose in this way. 
If a “story” interested Mr. McClure, he be- 
lieved that it was true. In the early days of the 
magazine, a Frenchman, who called himself the 
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Marquis de Loraine, filled him to the brim with 
wonderful anecdotes of French history during 
the Second Empire. He claimed to be an inti- 
mate friend of Louis Napoleon, and one of the 
stories he told Mr. McClure was that he and 
the Emperor had gone together at midnight to 
the tomb of the Great Napoleon, and had the 
body exhumed, to see what its condition was, 
after all those years. He said that they found it 
absolutely as it was when it was laid in its coffin, 
and the “nephew of his uncle’’ was so impressed 
that he had a plaster cast made of the face. 
This story so thrilled Mr. McClure that he be- 
lieved it; he wanted to believe it, and he could 
generally do what he wanted. So he ordered 
the “Marquis” to write it up for the magazine. 
It was not to be published at once, and in 
the meantime Mr. McClure went to Paris. He 
must have told the tale to some one who knew, 
for he discovered that it was absolutely a fake, 
and cabled back to America: ‘‘ Napoleon tomb 
not opened. Do not publish Loraine story.” 
1 tell this anecdote simply to illustrate Mr. 
McClure’s enthusiastic temperament. 
McClure’s Magazine did a great deal to popu- 
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larize science, and when it was publishing scien- 
tific articles Mr. McClure saturated himself in 
the subject. He could think of nothing but the 
scientific side of things. The consequence was 
that he printed some articles on scientific sub- 
jects that were as thrilling as any of the so-called 
“muck-raking”’ articles that made people sit up 
and read his magazine. 

S. S. McClure has the traits of character that 
are supposed to be typically American, and yet 
he is a Scot and, although he has lived most of 
his life in this country, still speaks with the 
Scottish burr. He is a graduate of a Western 
college, through which he worked his way, side 
by side, I believe, with Dr. John Finley, who 
is now the president of the College of the City of 
New York. It is even said that Mr. McClure, 
as a young man, swept the streets of his college 
town to help out his exchequer. If he did, | am 
sorry for the broom, for he made it work. A 
broom in the hands of S. S. McClure would do 
more work than the ordinary street-sweeping 
machine. When he started his magazine, he 


worked every minute of the working day, and 
he would have worked all night if his wife had 
let him; but she insisted upon it that he should 
get a certain amount of sleep, and she saw to it 
that he got that amount — though how so ac- 
tive a brain as his could ever compose itself for 
sleep is one of the hardest things for me to im- 
agine. If he ever did discount the sleeping 
hours, it was not for pleasure, but because there 
was some one he could see only late in the even- 
ing. As for going about and having a good time, 
as other men do, it never entered his head. 
He had his way to make, and he was going to 
make it. Obstacles arose in his path,— pretty 
serious obstacles at times,— but he downed 
them and came off victorious. 

| believe that Mr. McClure is writing his 
autobiography. I hope that he is, and when it 
is published I shall read every word of it, not 
only because | have been over a good deal of the 
ground myself, but because it will be a “human 
document” quite as interesting as anything that 
McClure’s Magazine has ever published. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF S. S. McCLURE 


In celebration of the twentieth anniversary year of MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE, there will begin in the October issue the autobiography of 
the editor and founder of this publication, Mr. S. S. McClure. 

The story of Mr. McClure’s life 1s one of the most romantic and 


typically American stories ever told. 


First, 1t is a story of a penni- 


less immigrant boy: his struggles for a bare living; his fight for a 
school education and then a college course; the almost insuperable 
and heartbreaking difficulties of finding a place in the world and even 


a competence for his wife and family. 


Then came the founding of 


the magazine, a thrilling and inspiring chapter in the ever wonderful 


adventure of American business. 


The establishing of MCCLURE’s 


was the project of a young man without capital, without influence, 
boldly launching, with almost open derision around him, what ap- 
peared an utterly hopeless, visionary plan in which everything was 
staked on the untried powers of an equally bold and adventurous 


group of young writers. 


It is a narrative which will hold a high 


place in the history of American business and American life. 





The Managing Editor 
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INDUS- 

TRIOUS 
CHEVALIER 


BY 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. C. YOHN 


My Temptation and Fall 


HE author of these stories bas created a new character —the daring gentleman adventurer, 
reckless and resourceful, living by his wits in the great labyrinth of London. At every turn of 
the street the Industrious Chevalier meets a new adventure and chances a new danger. His thrilling 
exploits, his deeper and deeper descent into crime, will be told in succeeding numbers of MCCLURE'S 


BELIEVE, in all honesty, that the publica- he will be armed by the information which 
tion of these passages in my life will be I give him against mischievous persons of every 
of service to my fellow creatures. No sort. I give away the show in my memoirs 
one who honors me by reading me is as some sort of retribution for the ill that | have 
likely to be seduced into my paths; but, rather, done; and I can do this with no feeling of 
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reluctance, no sense of treachery, for | worked 
alone always; no brothers in lawlessness are 
betrayed by my tardy confessions. 


It was the afternoon that Christabel failed 
to win the Cambridgeshire. I was in the 
Strand, and the raucous shout of “Winner!” 
burst on my ears. Immediately two sturdy 
youths came galloping toward me over the 
pavement, bawling as they ran: “Winner! 
Winner! Winner of the Cambridgeshire!”” The 
matter concerned me, so | stopped one of the 
lads and read my fate. I had lost. 

As I looked at the lines naming the horses 
that had secured places in the great autumn 
handicap, and saw that Christabel was not 
among them, I felt that a crisis in my life was 
reached. At all the places where | could obtain 
credit I had obtained it, and exhausted it. My 
watch and my scraps of jewelry were pawned. 
At my lodgings I owed three pounds, and could 
not return there without the money. I had 
staked my last sovereign upon Christabel, and 
in my pocket there remained but seven shillings 
and sixpence to stand between me and actual 
hunger. Homeless and friendless, | had nothing 
but this frail silver weapon with which to beat 
off starvation. 

A few years before these memoirs commence, 
| had begun, for the first time, to be a nuisance 
to my fellow men. For ten years | had been 
going about London, alternately consorting 
with fools and kowtowing to wise men, and 
being equally bored by both. I had smattered 
all sorts of subjects, but I had learned no trade, 
and I did no work. I spent my allowance 
easily. 1 succeeded to my share of the parental 
fortune, and | spent that. I possessed a few 
very distant relations. | borrowed from them, 
—not much,— and was quickly assured that 
| need attempt to borrow no more. | borrowed 
from my friends considerably larger sums, and 
with shameless persistence, until at length | 
exhausted their good nature. Soon my clubs 
were closed to me, and my best opportunities of 
floating little loans disappeared. And on the 
day when I stood in the Strand and read the 
account of Christabel’s defeat, I had reached 
the end of my tether. 

| gave the paper back to the boy, and, 
with a curious feeling of freedom that 
amounted almost to elation, continued to 
walk along the Strand. The end had come. 
I had no more friends. I had no more credit. 
Nothing mattered much. I felt a sort of 
gentle curiosity as to what life still had in 
store for me, now that | could no longer keep 
up my pretense to respectability. My worldly 
wealth was <even shillings and sixpence. When 





that was gone, society would have to keep me. 
In the meantime, what should | do with seven 
shillings and sixpence? Upon this point | 
quickly made up my mind. I could possibly 
get a bed and a meal for three or four days with 
my slender fund, at the end of which period 
I should be penniless. I decided to become pen- 
niless at once. I would have a Turkish bath, 
follow it with a chop at a good grill-room, and 
then I would wait events. 

As I turned into the bathing establishment, 
a fat, middle-aged man was just before me. | 
stood at the counter and waited while he gave 
up his possessions to the clerk, and with aimless 
curiosity saw him pour into the drawer which 
was handed to him for the purpose a gold watch 
and chain, a pocket-book, a cigar-case, a scarf- 
pin, some sleeve-links which he dragged from 
his cuffs, and a handful of gold and silver coins. 
Then he balanced a stick, surmounted by a 
gilded ball as large as an orange, against the 
counter, divested himself of a gleaming hat and 
a fur-lined overcoat,— a splendid garment, far 
too heavy for the pleasant autumn weather, 
took his wrappers from a little page-boy, and, 
inquiring abruptly, “Which way now?” swag- 
gered through the swing-doors that were pointed 
out to him as the entrance to the bath. 

As soon as the fat man left the counter, | 
put in my drawer my very modest possessions,— 
an aluminium cigarette-case, an empty pocket- 
book, and a few coins,— and passed also through 
the swing-doors. With no thought prompting 
my action, | found myself occupying the sofa 
next the fat man of the gorgeous appointments, 
who immediately entered into conversation. 

“‘How are the hot rooms here?” he asked. 
“Close, or pretty well ventilated?” 

| told him | thought they were less stuffy 
than at some of the baths, and asked him, for 
the sake of making conversation, if he had been 
in this bath before. 

“No,” he said. “I always go to K 
Street,” naming the most expensive bath in 
London. “Of course, you have to spring an 
extra shilling or two, but what’s that to get 
comfort?” 

It was not thus early in my acquaintance with 
Mr. Frazer — as | later found out his name to 
be — that I determined to rob him. In fact, 
I never came to any determination at all in 
that matter, but was, as will be seen, the vic- 
tim of impulse. I remember, however, that this 
speech of his made me class him instinctivel\ 
as an enemy; for | was feeling very acutely that 
the possession of a few shillings would make all 
the difference in the world to me, and the man’s 
complacency in his affluence was revolting. 

A few minutes later I was in one of the hot 
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rooms, when he entered and, perceiving me, sat 
down in a deck-chair beside me. He was 
evidently one of those expansive people who 
must talk, and he was ready to consider the 
fact that we had entered the bath together as 
some sort of introduction. As he settled his 
massive form into the cr€aky construction of 
canvas and deal, he cursed it for a shaky, un- 
comfortable article, and when he had arranged 
himself upon it he surveyed the room with 
a disparaging glance. 

“Don’t think much of this place,” said he, 
with cheeks puffed out under his heavy respira- 
tions. “‘Don’t think it’s much class. In K — 
Street you always feel pretty safe of your com- 
pany, but here | should think you would never 
know who you were talking to. A naked thief 
is very like a naked bishop; but you’re more, 
likely to come across the bishop in K—— 
Street and the thief here.” And again he 
puffed out his cheeks. 

The bath we were in was not one that | habit- 
ually used, or I could not have done what | 
was about to do with impunity; but I had been 
there before, while Mr. Frazer was a stranger, 
and | resented his contempt for a place that 
| knew to be comfortable and respectable. 
] told him that I thought the place was as free 
from thieves as any bath in London, and a good 
deal better ventilated and better managed than 
the much-vaunted bath in K—— Street. 
And | added to my protest some remarks about 
thieves intended to show him that I, who knew 
my London intimately, thought his apprehen- 
sions idle. 

“Well,” he continued, without paying much 
attention to me, “I think I can spot thieves 
with any one. You see, I’ve lived among all 
sorts and conditions of men, and I’ve got a 
quick eye for a wrong ‘un, even if he’s naked.” 

“What am I?” I asked, not expecting to be 
interested in his reply, but throwing him the 
question that he might occupy himself in an- 
swering it without bothering me. 

“Well,” said he, “I should say you were a 
barrister out of work. Anyhow, vou’ve never 
struck a line that paid you; and you'd better 
make haste and find one, for you’re not as young 
as you were. And there’s a sound about your 
talk that makes nie think vou might be a ‘fly- 
flat,’ a sort of a fellow who thinks he knows 
a dickens of a lot because he knows a little, 
trusts to what he calls his judgment ‘and takes 
short cuts, and then is told that he has been 
outside the flag, or gets disqualified for a fault 
in his entry. That’s what I should guess.” 

| had invited the personalities by my ques- 
tion, and could not resent them; but the 
description was so apt, as well as so uncompli- 


mentary, that | could not refrain from feeling 
resentful. Was | a“‘fly-flat,” as this brute called 
me? No, I was not, for I was not deceived 
about my own worldly wisdom. He had been 
wrong in thinking that | did not know my lim- 
itations. That was just what I did know; 
and it was the knowledge that kept me idle, 
that prevented me from trying any flight. | 
felt that I lacked the pinions of genius with 
which to soar, and that I was equally without 
the application necessary to distinguish myself 
by plodding industry. 

“| am not a barrister,” | said. 

“No? Didn’t get through your examina- 
tion, I dare say.” 

Perhaps I looked annoyed. 

“It’s no use getting angry,” continued he, 
chuckling. “‘You asked me what I thought 
about you, and I’ve told you. It’s nothing 
very bad. I might have guessed you to be 
a thief.” 

‘““You seem to have an amiable imagination,” 
I replied. 

“Angry!” he returned, and threw himself 
back in the frail deck-chair and chuckled. 
“What’s the use of being angry? There are 
lots of people who would like to be thieves, and 
daren’t be, or don’t know how to be. I never 
accused you of being a thief.” 

And that is how temptation first approached 
me. 

Probably the man did not mean the personal 
application of his words to which they were 
open; but I read the meaning into them, and 
| determined then and there that I would 
be a thief, so that he might be a victim. Choos- 
ing to consider that he had called me an ass 
and a coward, | would show him that to this 
extent he had made a mistake — that I could 
fool him, and that I was not afraid to run grave 
risks to carry out so desirable an end. I would 
take his advice, and strike out a new line of 
my own which should bring me direct to his 
well filled pocket. 

When the idea leaped up in my mind, | had 
no actual belief that I should carry it out. But 
as | sat watching him; as I listened to his anec- 
dotes, which bore largely on his astuteness in 
the game of life; as | recognized by his running 
commentaries on things in general, no less than 
by his respectably correct diagnosis of my own 
character in particular, that he was a man of 
shrewdness, whom it would be something of an 
exploit to fool; as I learned of his wealth, and 
marked his gross self-content expand under the 
forcing atmosphere in which we sat — I resolved 
that here was a man who deserved to be robbed. 
He was, in the first place, rich, and from time 
immemorial it has seemed almost virtuous to 











“f STOOD AT THE COUNTER AND WAITED WHILE HE GAVE UP HIS POSSESSIONS TO THE CLERK. 
1 SAW HIM POUR INTO THE DRAWER A HANDFUL OF GOLD AND SILVER COINS” 


relieve a rich man of his superfluity. Next, he 
was arrogant and self-sufficient. He had spoken 
to me in a manner inviting robbery when he 
suggested that he was safe from robbery himself. 
Yes, | would rob him. The thing was simple. | 
would go out while he was still in the hot rooms, 
would take his key from his pocket, and present 
it at the counter, receive his pocket-book, his 
handful of gold and silver, and his fur-lined 
coat, and would leave him a little skeptical 
for the future of the defense afforded to him by 
his powers of intuition and knowledge of life. 
My opportunity came shortly afterward. 
My victim — for as such | now regarded him — 
82 


began to fidget on his chair, and to complain 
that he was not. getting on—that he was 
hardly damp, that the bath was draughty, and 
that he had been an ass to come to such a 
place; none of which grumbling meant much 
more than that he had decided to go into a 
warmer room, and wished to be as fussy, and 
troublesome about the move as possible. He 
summoned attendants, and _ finally rolled, 
gasping and crimson, on to his feet, to enter 
the hottest compartment, a stifling cupboard 
wherein the thermometer stood at 260° F. | 
followed him, and stood shrinkingly in the 
doorway, asking how he could stand such heat. 
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“1 could stay in all day if | liked,” he puffed 
proudly. “I expect | shall stay in a good hour, 
at any rate.” 

| put a timid foot into the room, and with- 
drew it shudderingly. 
in simulated admiration. 
fry you! Five minutes, more likely 


“Why, it would 


'? 





Foe yonn 


He was radiant at my incredulity. “You 
see,” he said. ‘‘Come and look for me here 
in an hour’s time.” 

“7 will,” I replied, and left him, to walk 
straight to the shampooer. To this attendant 
| explained that I was in a hurry. He seemed 
incredulous, for ia a Turkish bath no one hur- 
ries; but my earnest manner impressed him, 
and he consented, with apologies for the omis- 
sions, to forgo part of his labors. In less than 
a quarter of an hour | was back in the cooling 
room and beginning to dress. 

Now came a great trial to my nerves. It 
was necessary for me to feel in the fat man’s 
trousers for the key to the little drawer that 
contained his property. I had no elaborate 
search to make through all his garments, for 
a picture of him receiving the key from the 
clerk and stuffing it, not without difficulty and 
much puffing, somewhere beneath his waistcoat, 
was visible tomy fancy. But, while the facility 








with which | was able to act gave me no time 
for repentance, the thought that I was engaged 
upon a theft would intrude upon me. Nota 
soul was marking me, nor was there anything 
suspicious in my movements. Yet, as | stood up 
in my shirt and reached his trousers down, my 
breath came short and quick, and my knees 
knocked together. Awkwardly I thrust my 
hand into the left pocket, for so clearly did | 
recollect the appearance that he had presented 
—the rucked-up vest, the protuberant stomach, 
the leather loops of his braces — that I knew 
exactly where to look. The key was there. | 
took it out. I hung his trousers up again and 
drew on my own. 

A few minutes later | was ready to leave the 
bath. Of my victim | had now no fear. He 
was Safe in the hottest room, awaiting a triumph 
over my skepticism. And, even if already the 
whim had taken him to leave that room, he 
would certainly not come out to dress until 
I had got far away, unless I were arrested at 
the counter. The thought gave me pause. 
I had yet to reckon with the clerk outside. 
Would he remember what | had brought in 
with me? He did not know me well, but | had 
been to the bath before, and he might have 
some vague idea that I was not the sort of 
person to deposit a massive watch and chain 
and a handful of gold with him. It was almost 
certain that he did not know the fat man, whose 
questions about the geography of the bath 
bore out his statement that he was a stranger 
to the institution. But it was possible that such 
gorgeous appurtenances had attracted attention. 

1 was still hesitating between vice and virtue 
as I walked into the entrance hall. Should 
I present the fat man’s key and be a thief — 
always supposing that the clerk would permit 
my crime? Or should | present mv own kev, 
take possession of my few shillings, and try 
my luck to-morrow as a dock-laborer or a 
sandwich-manr Both keys were in the same 
pocket as I thought over the alternative. | 
took them in my fingers. To the touch they 
felt alike, and | suddenly realized that | could 
not give up my own key without taking both 
keys out of my pocket and comparing them. 
To do this, in front of the clerk and the little 
boy who had charge of the coats and boots, 
was not to be thought of. So I left the matter 
to chance, and pulled out a key at random. | 
called out clearly the number engraved upon 
it, and, without knowing whether it was my key 
or the fat man’s that was in my hand, | tossed 
it on the counter and sat down to await my 
boots. 

The boy brought me a new and aggressively 
shiny pair many sizes too large for me, and | 
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“MY BREATH CAME SHORT AND 
QUICK AND MY KNEES KNOCKED 
TOGETHER. AWKWARDLY I 
THRUST MY HAND INTO 

THE LEFT POCKET” \ 


perceived that chance had manufactured a thief. 
I fastened the boots, which made my trousers 
look skimpy and worn, and were to my eve 
so entirely out of keeping with the rest of my 
costume that as | stepped up to the counter 
in them their creaking seemed to plead for my 
arrest. 

Behind the counter the clerk reached down 
a little drawer, unlocked it, and pushed it 
toward me. As he did so he gave a glance at 
the contents, and | thought I saw doubt rise 
in his face. 

““There’s a man in one of the hot rooms looks 
to me very bad,” | said, giving voice to the 
first sentence that came into my head, with the 
object of distracting his attention while I emp- 
tied the drawer. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “What!’’ And 
he ducked under the slab of the counter and 





disappeared in two strides through 
the swing-doors into the bath. I 
have realized since that my ran- 
dom remark would have been 

a real stroke of genius if I 

had planned it. I could not 

have said anything more 
certain to make the man 
oblivious of me. To 
the management of a 
Turkish bath a death 

in one of the hot 
rooms, with the con- 
sequent inquest 

and insinuations 
against the build- 
ing and the 
service, isa 
terrible dis- 
aster; and 

the clerk, 

as the 

man who is 
responsible, fled 
at my words, urged 
by grim forebodings, 
leaving me free to 
seize the fat man’s 
property. I seized it. 

I hung across my 
waistcoat an_ enor- 
mous curb chain, with 
a bulky hunting-watch at 
one end and many pounds 

of charms at the other. | 
crammed into my pockets a note- 
case, a brown leather portmanteau of 
cigars, a necktie-pin, and some sleeve-links. 
| took the furred overcoat upon my arm, 
and the stick with the huge knob in my hand. 
I balanced the gleamirg hat on the back of my 
head, and rejoiced that the clerk was not present 
to note the ridiculous misfit of it. I gathered 
up the money, gold, silver, and copper, in a 
promiscuous heap, and walked out of the bath. 
It was about five in the afternaon, and prob- 
ably an hour would elapse before the theft was 
discovered. When it was discovered, the 
police would be summoned, and time would 
be occupied in listening to the stories of the 
fat man and of the various bath attendants, 
so that it would be six o'clock at least before 
there was anything like a hue and cry after me. 
I called a cab and told the man to drive to 
a restaurant in Regent Street. In the cab, 
I examined the pocket-book. It contained 
one fiftv-pound note and four five-pound notes. 
The loose change consisted of seven pounds ten 
in gold, sixteen shillings in silver, and some 
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coppers. I felt in the pockets of the overcoat. 
There were two or three letters, from which 
I] learned that | had robbed a gentleman named 
Frazer, who lived in Lancaster Gate, and some 
memoranda from which | deduced that Mr. 
Frazer had large transactions on the Stock 
Exchange. 

I now began to consider how | was to deal 
with my new possessions. I recognized at 
once that safety lay in being quick, for | 
could only count with certainty on a 
short start of pursuit. The chances 
were that Mr. Frazer was still puffing 
in the hottest room of the bath, ex- 
pecting to surprise me by _ his 
exhibition of fortitude under roast- 
ing; but | must not reckon on this. 

He might have changed his mind. 

He might even now be dressing, 

in which case discovery would be 
imminent. Or the clerk’s sus- 

picions might be roused by 

inability to find the sick 
man of whom | had 
spoken. And if 
he were to 
question the 

small boy in 

the hall, 
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that juvenile official might recall that he had 
surrendered the splendid walking-stick to the 
wrong man. If this had happened, there would 
even now be a pursuit, and, to be safe, | must 
employ immediate opportunities to get rid of 
my booty. So | stopped the cab at the first 
hatter’s shop that caught my eye. There | ex- 
plained that | had come away from luncheon 
in a friend’s hat, and I purchased a 

new hat with a five-pound 
note. In answer to the 
shopman’s civil in- 

quiry as to where 
. he should send 
$ Mr. Frazer’s 
sleek curly- 
brimmed hat, 























































NO USE GETTING ANGRY. YOU ASKED ME WHAT I THOUGHT OF YOU, AND 
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I replied, Captain Robert Smith, at the Naval 
and Military Club. It was necessary not to 
hesitate, and this was the answer that | found 
on the tip of my tongue. 

| had chosen as my destination a well-known 
restaurant in Regent Street, because it possessed 
two exits, which made of the café on its ground 
floor a thoroughfare. By walking in at one 
door and out at the other | could break the 
thread of my movements, so that if my cabman 
were to be made the subject of police interroga- 
tion he would be unable to give any useful 
information. On reaching the restaurant, | 
went to the bar, and tendered a five-pound 
note in exchange for some. brandy. For | 
had resolved that during the next hour all the 
notes must be changed, and changed as far 
as possible in places where notes were so fre- 
quently passed that no particular attention 
would be paid to the customer presenting them. 
| then strolled through the café and out by the 
other door, where | hailed another cab. No 
one appeared to be following me. I was now 
about to undertake my most anxious job — 
namely, to change the fiftv-pound note. 

It has often been said that a man may starve 
if he has no friends, no introductions, and a 
thousand-pound note, so impossible would he 
find it to get change. Much the same difficulty 
attaches to the possession of a fifty-pound note. 
My first impulse was to destroy the note for fifty 
pounds, regarding it only as a piece of incrimin- 
atory evidence against me. But, on second 
thoughts, fifty pounds formed so large a por- 
tion of the fruit of my crime that I had not 
the heart to sacrifice the sum. I had myself 
driven to the emporium of a famous Bond 
Street jeweler. Here I entered in the furred 
coat and new silk hat, displaying the gold- 
headed cane. In this way I made a sufficiently 
imposing figure, and when | bought a small 
diamond ring, priced twenty guineas, and pre- 
sented the fifty-pound note in payment, the 
change — five five-pound notes and four sov- 
ereigns — was given me without question. 

| now had seven five-pound notes that re- 
quired to be cashed immediately, while I felt 
that | must get rid of the fur-lined coat; for 
this had served its purpose as a conspicuous 
garment and was now a source of danger to me. 
If | was already wanted by justice, the most 
noticeable point in any description furnished to 
the police would be the fur-lined coat. But 
the police could not as vet have communicated 
with the pawnbrokers’ shops, and the possession 
of property was making of me a man of thrift. 
I called another cab, and drove north, dis- 


missing the man near King’s Cross Raiiway 
Station, which was a good locality for the dis- 
posal of the notes in accordance with my plan. 
i pawned the coat for four pounds ten at a sma!l 
shop near the Great Northern Station, having 
prepared as an answer to any possible questions 
a story of a discovery, made upon the platform 
just as I was leaving town, that | had no money 
with me. I asked for an advance of five pounds 
on the coat, knowing that it must have cost 
at least sixty, and I took the sum to which the 
shopman beat me down with great equanimity, 
for | preferred ninety shillings to paper money. 
] then went into a ready-made clothes store, 
and bought a black overcoat of the most re- 
spectable kind, which cost two pounds; and for 
this I paid with a five-pound note. 

For disposing of the other five-pound notes 
I had already my plan in my mind. It seemed 
to me that a booking-office at a railway station 
was the finest place to melt ill-gotten notes of 
small face value. Firstly, the clerk. inside sees 
so little of the individual presenting the note 
that he can not retain any recollection of him; 
secondly, he is sure to have lots of change, so 
that no-delay occurs. I went into the King’s 
Cross Railway Station and bought a threc- 
shilling ticket for one place, and at a different 
booking-office a two-shilling ticket for another 
place, and at each booking-office | cashed a 
note. Then I walked on to St. Pancras Railway 
Station, and cashed two more five-pound no’es 
there, at the expense of four shillings’ woriii of 
railway tickets. A five minutes’ walk brought 
me io Euston, where | did the same. 

The pin, sleeve-links, watch, and chain 
remained for disposal. These and the diamond 
ring which | had bought in Bond Strect | 
pawned for sixteen pounds, receiving two five- 
pound notes and six sovereigns. With one 
note | bought a pair of boots, directing Mr. 
Frazer’s boots to be sent to Captain Robert 
Smith of the Naval and MilitaryClub. With 
the other note I bought an umbrella, leaving 
Mr. Frazer’s stick in the shop to be fitted with 
a new ferrule. I lit Mr. Frazer’s remaining 
cigar, and then slipped the empty case and his 
pocket-book into the slot of a pillar post-box. 
| had previously torn out the letters and memo- 
randa. I was now quit of all the stolen prop- 
erty that could be identified, and, as | entered 
my lodgings, I heard the clock strike six. 

If any Captain Robert Smith is a member 
of the Naval and Military Club, and these 
memoirs should meet his eve, he will understand 
now the meaning of the two parcels that must 
have puzzled him considerably. 
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MISS SYLVIA PANKHURSI 
Who was released after four weeks of forcible feeding in Holloway Gaol 


FORCIBLY FED 


The Story of My Four Weeks in 
Holloway Gaol 


BY E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 


T was an open-air meeting in East London 
on a cold February night. Our platform, 
a high uncovered two-horse van, was 
pitched against a wall in the teeth of a 
bitter wind which brought with it occasional 
flakes of snow. Already a little knot of women 
had gathered for the meeting. They stood 
holding their dark garments closely around 
them, shivering a little and talking of the cold. 
There were also four or five ordinary constables 
and two police inspectors. 
We climbed into the cart and watched the 
c-owd growing. Then Zelie Emerson, of Michi- 





gan, began to speak. I sat beside her, half 
numb with the cold, and wondering dully how 
the damp chill would affect my throat and 
whether | should be able to make myself heard 
when my turn came. As she stopped, | was 
suddenly all alert, and my voice sounded strong 
and loud and verv clear. 

] said, as | believe to be the case, that the 
mere passive desire for the vote, even on the part 
of large masses of people, is not enough to win 
it for British women. In Bow, many thousands 
of people have shown their desire that votes 
should be granted to women. Again and again 
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they have come flocking and cheering to the 
meetings; again and again they have marched 
in procession through the streets. It is often 
a hard thing to risk imprisonment. In such 
a neighbourhood as Bow, where the sternest 
economic pressure surrounds most of the pop- 
ulation, the dependence of others upon them 
often makes it impossible for earnest suffragists 
to take that risk: but, nevertheless, | asked 
that some women of Bow would join with us 
in showing themselves prepared to make a sac- 
rifice for enfranchisement and in helping to 
bring nearer the day when our stony-hearted 
politicians would decide that it is more trouble- 
some and infinitely more expensive to continue to 
withhold our freedom than to give women votes. 
My Arrest 

| got down from the cart at last, slowly, for 
my feet were stiff and cold. There had been an 
intense expectancy in the crowd around me, and 
they seemed surprised when | stopped. They 
had expected me to say something more; but 
| knew that the police, too, were waiting, and 
that what | had to do would be prevented if 
I spoke of it. | walked slowly away towards the 
Bow Road. The crowd seemed irresolute, half 
turning to follow, half waiting to see if some one 
else would speak. At the corner of the road 
was a brightly lit undertaker’s shop. I took a 
heavy stone from my pocket and threw it as 
hard as! could. It broke the glass with a loud 
report. Immediately afterwards three other 
stones were thrown from beside me. I was 
seized by a policeman and an inspector; three 
other women were seized. 

The police dragged me on, and | resisted. 
The crowd cheered us and hurried with us along 
the Bow Road. They swayed around the en- 
trance to the big new police station, clapping, 
and roaring their cheers out, as the policemen 
forced a narrow way for us to pass. 

With the policemen holding our hands to 
prevent our doing further damage, we were 
dragged hastily into the charge room, and, 
having given up our stones, were allowed to 
sit down. 

There were five of us: myself; Annie Lans- 
bury and her brother Will, the eldest son and 
daughter of George Lansbury (who gave up 
his seat as Labour Member for Bow in the 
brave attempt to put Votes for Women first); 
pale, delicate Mrs. Watkins; young Mrs. 
Moore, who sat with her fair face a little raised 
and lighted by an ecstatic smile —she had 
done what she could. A moment afterwards 
the little figure of Zelie Emerson, her dark eves 
sparkling and her bonny round cheeks flushed, 





was bundled in by two big policemen — she 
had broken a window of the Liberal Club. 

Presently we were taken to be searched by 
the matron, who smiled at us kindly, as if she 
were quite on our side. Then we were locked 
up in the cells. After perhaps an hour of wait- 
ing, we were bailed out, and found Mrs. Moore’s 
husband, another Lansbury brother, and the 
cheering crowd waiting to welcome us. 


** Two Months’ Hard Labour’’ 


At ten o’clock next morning we presented 
ourselves at the Thames Police Court, and 
waited in the draughty entrance-hall with a 
crowd of other prisoners for about an hour. 
Then our names were called out, and we pushed 
our way into the small, stuffy court, and sat 
down on a bench, tightly jammed among police- 
men, witnesses, and others. 

As | took my seat next to his young wife, 
William Lansbury was standing in the dock and 
was explaining that he had thrown his stone in 
order to help the sweated women of Bow, whose 
miserable figures he saw passing his workshop 
every day. One of the officials of the court 
sitting near the magistrate laughed, and the 
prisoner turned upon him with fierce contempt. 
Every word of that angry voice from the dock 
seemed to strike one like a blow, and made me 
shut my eyes. The magistrate scarcely waited 
for him to finish. “I shall give you the sentence 
you deserve—two months’ hard labour,” 
he said. 

Then Annie Lansbury, Mrs. Watkins, Mrs. 
Moore, and | were put into the dock together, 
and together charged with breaking the under- 
taker’s window, -valued at three pounds ten 
shillings. 

| asked the policeman who was giving evi- 
dence against us whether the crowd had been 
sympathetic to us, and he said: “Yes; they 
cheered you and called, ‘Votes for Women.’” 

The Magistrate interrupted: ‘What can you 
expect from East End people like that?” 

“If vou behave like common riffraff you 
must be treated like common riffraff,” he said, 
in sentencing my companions to one month and 
myself to two months with hard labour. Zelie 
Emerson also received two months’ hard labour. 

From the police court we were taken in a 
van to Holloway Gaol, and there locked sepa- 
rately into little bare, cold cells, containing 
only a wooden stool and a tiny shelf. It wasa 
long time since | had before been in prison. I 
had forgotten the hopeless sense of having lost 
one’s freedom, of being helplessly shut away 
from everything outside one’s cell. 

| walked about the cell and read the messages 
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that had been scratched upon the walls. Some 
were cynical and bitter, some sordid parodies of 
sacred things. Others were infinitely sad: ‘I 
only did it for my poor children”’; ““OGod, when 
shall | know my fate?’’— so two of them ran. 

After a long time the door was opened, and | 
was taken across the corridor to the doctor’s 
room. He briefly sounded my heart and looked 
at my throat. He asked me whether | should 
prefer to be put on a fish or a vegetarian diet. 
I said, “‘It is all the same.” Then I was taken 
to be weighed, and saw by the clock on the 
wall that it was a quarter past six. 

After other usual formalities, | was told to 
take out of my bag the things I should want 
for the night and to bring them with me, and 
was led by many passages to a part of the prison 
I had not seen before. As I crossed the thresh- 
old I heard little babies crying, and guessed 
that I was in the hospital. As soon as | saw 
my cell | knew that this was so, for there was 
a black iron bedstead instead of the plank bed. 
| said, ““Why am | brought here?. | am not 
ill.” “Aren’t you?” the wardress answered; 
and, after calling in one of the third-class pris- 
oners to bring me some hot water, she shut the 
door and went away. As soon as she had gone, 
I dragged the chair to the window, stood on 
the seat, and called out loudly: ‘‘Are there any 
Suffragettes here?”’ All was quiet. I knocked 
the walls on either side of my cell, for it is thus 
we prisoners signal; but there came no an- 
swering knock. 


In the Cell of Holloway Gaol 


My cell measured about seven feet wide by 
nine feet long. Its walls were of unplastered 
brick, the upper part being whitewashed and 
the lower painted a dark green. There was a 
little unpainted deal washstand and table, a 
wooden arm-chair, a tiny hanging book-shelf, 
and a blue-and-white-check quilt on the bed. 
The window had many small panes set in an 
iron framework and guarded by iron bars out- 
side. It was fairly large, and a portion of it 
could be opened at will, but it was high above 
the head, and even when one had climbed to 
the bed or the chair to reach it, one could see 
nothing from it but a high dull wall and a 
small patch of sky. 

They had placed my supper — an egg, a little 
six-ounce loaf of white bread, a piece of butter, 
and a pint mug of warm milk — upon the table. 
I left them untouched and went to bed. 

| lay awake most of the night. Hour after 
hour | heard the babies crying and the woman 
officer on night duty walking along the corri- 
dors. I heard the crunching of the watchman’s 


steps on the gravel, as he passed under my 
window on his rounds, and the sound of his 
making up the fires. 

At six o'clock in the morning a sort of 
rumbling of activity arose. I heard door after 
door being unlocked, and presently a wardress 
flung my own cell door open wide and asked: 
“Are you all right?’”—then shut it and 
passed on. 

Now the whole place became filled with 
louder and louder noises. My cell was separated 
only by a thin party-wall from a staircase on 
the right hand, and from the lavatory and the 
sink where the washing up was done. Steps 
went hurrying up and down the staircase; 
buckets, set down with a clang, were filled and 
emptied at the sink; furniture was moved 
overhead; and all around | heard them scrub- 
bing the cell floors. 

At seven o'clock a wardress brought tea and 
bread and butter into my cell, and for half an 
hour, whilst the other prisoners were eating 
their breakfast, things were quieter. 

Just a short half hour, and they were at work 


again. Except for an interval at dinner-time, 
this noisy scrubbing and cleaning went on all 
day — all day and every day, until the sounds 


seemed to cut into one’s brain. 

About half past nine that first morning, the 
doctor came to me and saw the breakfast tea 
and bread and butter lying untouched. He 
pointed to it and said: “Will you not re- 
consider?” | answered, “No.” Then he felt 
my pulse and sounded” my heart, and went 
away. At twelve o'clock a wardress brought 
me a chop, some potatoes and cabbage, and 
some milk pudding. At five came -supper 
bread, butter, an egg, and a pint of milk. | 
left them all untasted, and sat reading the 
Bible hour after hour. I had nothing else 
to do. 

So two days passed. I felt -onstantly a little 
hungry, but never for one moment did | wish 
to eat a morsel. I was very cold — partly, 
I suppose, from want of food, partly because the 
temperature of the cell was very low, the hot- 
water pipe —the only means of heating — 
having little warmth in it. I sat with my feet 
on the hot-water pipe, wearing a woollen dress, 
a thick knitted woollen sweater, a long cloth 
coat, and with thick woollen gloves on my 
hands; but still I was cold. 

On the morning of the third day I was taken 
out into the corridor to be weighed, and some 
time afterwards the two doctors came into my 
cell to sound my heart again. They said: 
“Will you eat your food?” And—when I 
said, ‘“‘No,” — “Then we have only one alter- 
native — to feed by force.” 
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They went. | was trembling with agitation, 
feverish with fear and horror, determined to 
fight with all my strength and to prevent by 
some means this outrage of forcible feeding. 
| did not know what to do. Ideas flashed 
through my mind, but none seemed of any use. 
| gathered together in a little clothes basket my 
walking-shoes, the prison brush and comb and 
other things, and put them beside me, where | 
stood under the window, with my back to the wall. 

| thought that | would throw these things 
at the doctors if they dared to enter my cell 
to torture me. But, when the door opened, 
six women officers appeared, and | had not the 
heart to throw things at them, though I struck 
one of them slightly as they all seized me at 
once. | struggled as hard as | could, but they 
were six and each one of them much bigger and 
stronger than I. They soon had me on the 
bed and firmly held down by the shoulders, the 
arms, the knees, and the ankles. 


My First Forcible Feeding 


Then the doctors came stealing in behind. 
Some one seized me by the head and thrust a 
sheet under my chin. I felt a man’s hands 
trving to force my mouth open. I! set my teeth 
and tightened my lips over them with all my 
strength. My breath was coming so quickly 
that | felt as if | should suffocate. I felt his 
fingers trving to press my lips apart,— getting 
inside,— and | felt them and a steel gag running 
around my gums and feeling for gaps in my teeth. 

I felt | should go mad; | felt like a poor wild 
thing caught in a steel trap. I was tugging at 
mv head to get it free. There were two of them 
holding it. There were two of them wrenching 
at my mouth. My breath was coming faster 
and with a sort of low scream that was getting 
louder. | heard them talking: “Here is a gap.” 
‘No; here is a better one — this long gap here.” 

Then | felt a steel instrument pressing against 
my gums, cutting into the flesh, forcing its 
wav in. Then it gradually prised my jaws 
apart as they turned a screw. It felt like 
having my teeth drawn; but I resisted — I re- 
sisted. | held my poor bleeding gums down on 
the steel with all my strength. Soon they were 
trving to force the india-rubber tube down my 
throat. | was struggling wildly, trving to 
tighten the muscles and to keep my throat closed 
up. They got the tube down, I suppose, 
though | was unconscious of anything but a 
mad revolt of struggling, for at last | heard 
them say, “That’s all’’; and | vomited as the 
tube came up. 

Thev left me on the bed exhausted, gasping 
for breath and sobbing convulsively. 





The same thing happened in the evening; 
but | was too tired to fight so long. 


Keeping Up the Struggle 


Day after day, morning and evening, came 
the same struggle. My mouth got more and 
more hurt; my gums, where they prised them 
open, were always bleeding, and other parts 
of my mouth got pinched and bruised. 

Often | had a wild longing to scream, and 
after they had gone | used to cry terribly with 
uncontrollable noisy sobs; and sometimes I 
heard myself, as if it were some one else, saying 
things over and over again in a strange, high 
voice. 

Sometimes — but not often; I was generally 
too much agitated by then —I felt the tube 
go right down into the stomach. It was a 
sickening sensation. Once, when the tube 
had seemed to hurt my chest as it was being 
withdrawn, there was a sense of oppression there 
all the evening after, and as | was going to bed 
I fainted twice. My shoulders and back ached 
very much during the night after the first day’s 
forcible feeding, and often afterwards. 

But infinitely worse than any pain was the 
sense of degradation, the sense that the very 
fight that one made against the repeated out- 
rage was shattering one’s nerves and breaking 
down one’s self-control. Added to this was the 
growing unhappy realization that those other 
human beings, by whom one was tortured, were 
playing their parts under compulsion and fear 
of dismissal, that they came to this task with 
loathing of it and with pity for their victim, 
and that many of them understood and sympa- 
thised with the fight the victim made. 

On the Friday of the first forcible feeding, 
the governor, a tall man with a long red face 
and sandy hair, came into my cell and said: 
“You are reported for misconduct.” 1 asked: 
“What is that?” ‘You are charged with 
refusing all food since the 18th instant.” “I do 
not consider that misconduct, and I shall con- 
tinue in the same way.” “Three days’ close 
solitary confinement.” “‘I have not left the 
cell since | came into the prison,” I said. But 
he stalked stiffly out. 

The evening before, the librarian had brought 
me Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” which had 
been presented to the prison library, as many 
other volumes have been, by a Suffragette. 
After the governor’s sentence of punishment 
this book was taken away. Three times, at 
intervals of three davs, the governor returned 
to order close solitary confinement, after which 
he appeared to think that the sentence of pun- 
ishment might be taken for granted. 
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The monotony of life in the cell made those 
horrible morning and evening struggles bulk 
more and more largely. From the time when 
my door was thrown open at six in the morning 
I could not cease to think of the doctor’s com- 
ing; and after | was dressed | could not sit 
or stand still for more than amoment, but would 
pace up and down, trembling and shivering 
and with heart beating fast. 


The Monotonous Days 


When the morning fight was over, | would try 
to pull myself together for the rest of the day, 
and would read the Bible, or write-on a precious 
limited store of paper that I had managed to 
smuggle in with me 


At first | kept a regular 
















diary; but, as the days passed into weeks, | lost 
heart in it. 

At other times | would try to make pictures 
on my slate of the thoughts that came into my 
mind. Once it was Omar Khayydm’s 


Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight 


that thus for hours made me forget the torture. 
Another time | was reading the thirty-fourth 
chapter of Ezekiel, where it is told that the 
shepherds have fed themselves and not their 
flocks, and that they have eaten the fat and 
clothed themselves in the wool, but have neither 
strengthened the diseased, nor healed the sick, 
nor sought the lost, but with force and with 
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cruelty have ruled them, so that the flock, for 
lack of a shepherd, have been scattered, and 
have become meat to al! the beasts of the field. 
As | read the words, | saw a group of shepherds 
sitting feasting together on the edge of a cliff, 
beside a fire at which they had roasted the young 
lambs. A ram had caught its horns in the 
branches of a tree that hung over the cliff’s 
edge, and many of the flock had fallen and were 
lying dead on the rocks below. The shepherds 
were dressed like the shepherds of old, but their 
faces were those of our Cabinet Ministers. 
Here was another picture for my slate, but a 
slate is a dismal thing to draw on, and one can 
not long retain one’s zest in making drawings 
to rub out. 

When | grew too tired for other things | 
used to write on the walls of my cell, verses, 
psalms, and sayings, scratched with a hairpin, 
in early Roman letters, as true and even as | 
could make them on the uneven bricks. 
Writing out Milton’s “Song on May Morn- 
ing,” Browning’s 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there! 


and Wordsworth’s calm 


. flock of sheep that leisurely pass bv, 
One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring. 


seemed to lift my thoughts above the close 
oppression of the cell; but day by day the effort 
to throw off despondency was greater, and it 
became daily more difficult to concentrate one’s 
attention on anything but the ceaseless noise 
of cleaning outside and the thought of the 
doctor’s coming back. 

\t night I slept little and had many minor 
aches; but, when free from pain, those dark, 
sleepless hours were the most peaceful that 
| spent. I used to lie still, thinking of things 
for which there is too little time in the hurry 
of one’s life, or recalling wonderful passages 
that I had read in the Bible during the day. 

Not an item of news came to me from the 
outside world, nor even from the prison itself 
outside my cell. 

\fter eleven days of imprisonment, the doctor 
kindly said that I was to be allowed to have 
books from the prison library. These, with 
their larger print, tried my eves less than the 
Bible; but most of the books offered to me were 
third-rate novels. Four or five days later the 


doctor said that I might go out to exercise; 
but when | learnt that | was to go alone, and 
not with mv comrades, | refused. 





By this time my digestion was thoroughly 
out of order. On Tuesday, March 11, | woke 
with a bad headache, felt very sick all day, and 
vomited shortly after the evening feeding. All 
that night I was racked with pain and felt 
terribly sick. My head still ached. On 
Wednesday I vomited soon after the morning 
feeding, and again in the evening. 


My Breakdown 


The doctor now seemed very anxious that 
I should go out to exercise, and on one of the 
wardresses saying that Miss Emerson was ask- 
ing to see me, it was agreed that on Thursday, 
March 13,— three weeks and three days after 
I entered the prison,— I should exercise with her. 

I felt very shaky on my feet as the wardress 
led me through the prison buildings to the 
exercise ground. Miss Emerson was already 
walking there, but at first, as | saw her coming 
towards me, | did not recognise her —her figure 
was so changed. She told me that she had re- 
mained. without food for fourteen days before 
her hunger strike was discovered, and that since 
then she had been fed by the nasal tube. 

More and more now my eves were giving me 
trouble. When I was struggling to prevent 
the forcible feeding, and when | vomited, | had 
great pain all around them; water poured from 
them; and it felt as though the cords that held 
them would snap. The flesh at the side and 
below the eves remained very sore, the eyeballs 
hurt if touched, the eves shrank from the gas- 
light and felt every day more weak and tired. 
On Friday, at exercise, Miss Emerson told me 
that my eyes were bloodshot, and I noticed that 
the officers who came to my door stared at me. 

That Friday evening the forcible feeding 
seemed more revolting than ever. I was sick 
soon after it was over, and then, feeling feverish 
and exhausted, | sat leaning on the table and 
burst into tears of misery and disgust. A pas- 
sion of revolt seemed to swell within me, and 
| heard myself saying things which grew louder 
and louder until they filled the air with sound. 
I heard myself saying, over and over and over, 
that it was a scandal that four of us should be 
together serving five months in all for the break- 
ing of one little window, and that the govern- 
ment had had their pound of flesh out of us, 
and far, far more. I! heard myself crying out 
that this torture had been going on year after 
vear, and that woman after woman had been 
broken and destroyed. | heard myself crying: 
“No, no, no, no! I won’t have any more of it! 
I won’t have any more of it!” 

| do not know how long this went on — it 
seemed very long. But at last it stopped. | 
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was very tired, but after a few moments I got 
up and paced to and fro, from the door to the 
window, from the window to the door, for a 
long time — perhaps for two hours. | began 
to feel verv faint, but | would not stop. Every- 
thing went black. There were noises in my 
ears. I felt deathly sick and there was a ter- 
rible pain in my chest. I sank down, and | 
must have cried out, for the principal woman 
officer in the hospital came in and took my hands 
and helped me to get to bed. She was very kind. 

Soon a doctor came. The officer on night 
duty watched me all night through a panel 
in the door of my cell. I slept a little at times. 

In the morning I got up about seven, and de- 
termined that I would never cease from walking 
till | was released. | walked to and fro, to and 
fro, till they came to force the food down me. 

I told the doctor what | intended. He said 
nothing. There was the old struggle. Then 
| sprang up and began dashing across and across 
my cell from wall to wall, with outstretched 
hands. All day I went on. After the morning 
and evening feedings | felt terribly sick and 
faint, but I would not faint. Again and again 
] plunged my hands in cold water and dashed 
it on my face and moistened my parched tongue. 

Every one who came to my cell seemed 
shocked at the sight of me, and mentioned my 
eyes. I had no glass in the cell, but, by a little 
contrivance, | was able to see myself quite 
clearly in the reflector behind the gas. I was 
startled to see my face quite white, with lips 
cracked and dark, and my eyes horrible, like 
cups of blood. 

| walked on all through the night, and as the 
hours passed I tottered, almost falling, across 
the cell. At times I was so ill that I felt as if 
| should die; but when the morning came | got 
more strength. 


Released 


Suddenly an idea came into my mind. I 
thought that if some independent doctor could 
be sent from the Home Office to see me, as had 
been done in some cases, he would say that it 
was dangerous to force food down me any 


more. I felt sure that he would say it, and 
that it was dangerous. My nerves were shat- 
tered — mv eves made me afraid. 


| asked that I might see the doctor and the 
governor together, and lay down to calm my- 
self that | might speak to them. I had walked 
for twenty-eight hours. 

When the doctor and governor came, they 
said that they would allow me to send a petition 
to the Home Secretary for an independent med- 
ical examination; and the doctor said that he 
would also send a medical report on his own 





account. But they said that I must have a 
truce in the meantime, and at last | agreed to 
take a cup of liquid food, soup or milk, twice 
that day, and also on Monday morning. 

On Monday evening two doctors came. | 
had had two comparatively peaceful days then, 
and seeing them with the two prison doctors 
seemed to excite me. | was strangely cheerful, 
and I could not remember half the disagree- 
able things I ought to have told them. I could 
not remember how I had felt about things that 
were going on all the time. However, I thought 
I understood from them that I should be re- 
leased; but they said that the papers could not 
get through till Wednesday, and asked me to 
keep the truce up till then. I agreed to go on 
with the two cups of liquid food till then. 

On Wednesday there was no news. I asked 
the governor to let me communicate with my 
mother’s brother, in order that he might go to 
the Home Office and trv to expedite the answer; 
but he refused. 

On Thursday morning | started the hunger 
strike again. The doctor argued with me, but 
I told him | would not change my mind. All 
day | feared that they would come again to 
force me; but they did not, though the ward- 
resses tried to coax me to take food. 

On Friday | continued the hunger strike, 
and, as I felt very weak and my head ached, 
I staved in bed. Neither the doctor nor the 
governor came to me, but the wardresses still 
tried to induce me to take milk or soup. About 
five o’clock in the evening a wardress opened the 
door and asked me to dress as quickly as | could. 
I did so, and then she took me through many 
long passages to another part of the prison. 
I felt very tired and stiff, and, though she put 
her arm round me to help me, everything went 
black and there was a rushing in my ears. At 
last she took me into a cell where the doctor 
was waiting. He told me that the Home Sec- 
retary had ordered my release, and, seeing 
that I was faint, made me lie down on the bed, 
and gave me some brandy. 

About an hour and a half afterwards | was sent 
home in a cab with one of the women officers. 

Before leaving, | had asked to be allowed to 
sav good-bye to Miss Emerson; but that had 
been refused. In spite of all our efforts, it was 
another three weeks before she was set free, in 
a very serious condition. Mrs. Watkins was so 
ill ‘that she had to be released after ten days. 


Months must pass before the effects of these 
experiences can pass away. In some cases the 
effects last for life. 

How long will it go on? How many more 
women must be broken and destroyed? 
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BEHIND THE WINDOWS 


BY WARD MUIR 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE 


REWARD 


OF ENTERPRISE,’* ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


I is a common mistake (said my friend 
Dr. Perdie) to suppose that a physician 
comes to regard all his patients as ‘“‘cases”’ 
rather than as human beings. Medicine, 
and surgery too, would be inexpressibly weari- 
some were it not for the human equation. 

Think of a doctor watching by a death-bed, 
for instance. I don’t want to horrify vou; 
but really, vou know, death in itself is hope- 
lessly .commonplace. Doctors and_ nurses 
would, literally, find a case of toothache more 
stimulating than one of mere death —if the 
patient were only (as the layman believes) a 
“problem” to be ‘“‘solved’’ coldly and scien- 
tifically. Death itself, that is to sav, is always 
the same. It is always death. The life that 
has preceded it is what matters. I might 
vawn over death, | have witnessed it so often. 
But | can not yawn (it would be time | myself 
died, if | did yawn) over the dving person. 

The approach of death, in spite of all that has 
been claimed to the contrary, does not always 
ennoble; but always, always, it evokes the real. 
1 don’t sav that we onlookers can invariably 
read the mind of the dving man; but he knows, 
at last he knows — himself: the best or worst. 
And generally he lets his secret slip. 

Those death-bed secrets! My friend, | 
have been the recipient of many of them. 
Often thev are intentional confidences —‘‘last 
messages”’ and the like; often they are unin- 
tentional; often they are a queer, pathetic 
blend of the two. I have been told lies from 
a death-bed, and known them to be lies; and 
| have told lies across a death-bed, and known 
that thev deceived everybody except the dving 
man; and | have told lies across a corpse, and 
known that, if he knew, he thanked me. 

Never blame a doctor for lving. He mav be 
telling the truth, as he sees it. In breaking the 
letter of a promise to a dving man, he may 
be keeping the spirit of it. " 

| was given a death-bed message the other 
dav: | instructed, by a dving man, the 
very words that | was to speak to his wife, the 
exact sentence that he would have spoken to her 
if she had reached him in time to hear it. And 
I delivered it; but not —— 


04 


was 


You see that little shop on the opposite side 
of the street? It is a photographer’s. The 
owner (a new one has just moved in) takes 
portraits and wedding groups and so on, and 
sells spools of film and packets of printing- 
paper and bottles of developer to amateurs. 
The business is poorish. 

I was on casually friendly terms with the man 
who, until last week, owned that shop. His 
name was Jenkin. He was an honest, nice, 
stupid voung giant; a muddler in his business; 
almost a failure, financially. And he had 
married a girl who was, and is, adorably 
pretty —that sort of butterfly prettiness 
which —— 

Anyhow, though I’m not sentimental about 
women’s looks, nor even very susceptible, | 
haven’t any difficulty in sympathizing with 
Jenkin’s admiration for his wife. | admire 
her myself. She is exquisite. 

| stood at Jenkin’s death-bed —his wife 
wasn’t there—and | received the message 
that told me something about her beauty, that 
gave me the clue to what it had meant to her 
husband. 

Of course I’d guessed, a little. You can 
not, unless vou are very blind, live for five 
vears opposite a couple of people without 
knowing something about them. They were 
childless, and | had seen that Mrs. Jenkin was 
all in all to the man who loved her. But a 
house is a screen; its windows have shades that 
are generally down. 

Mrs. Jenkin had gone out of town. Jenkin, 
of necessity, had stuck to his shop — and was 
muddling, as usual. Whether he was inten- 
sifving a negative, or making up prescriptions 
in his clumsv-druggist way, | don’t know; 
but, anvhow, the door suddenly crashed open, 
he staggered across the street, and collapsed 
on my front step. He had contrived — heaven 
knows how! — to take a drink of a solution 
of perchloride of mercury. 

It was a hopeless affair. | did everything that 
could te done, managed at last to ease his 
torments, and finally placed him in a bed. 

We had telegraphed to Mrs. Jenkin; but the 
whole episode reached its climax long before 
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she could be expected to arrive. I had, as | 
say, eased the pain; | had even postponed the 
end: but in an hour Jenkin was dying. 

He knew he was dying — and he was troubled, 
not because he had to go, but because his wife 
could not speak with him before he went. 

“There’s something I want to tell Mary,” 
he kept repeating, in a whisper. ‘‘There’s 
something Mary must know.” 

He was too exhausted to write his message. 
He could not lift his hands. 

“Don’t distress vourself,” | said. “I can 
deliver your message to her.” 

His eves searched mine. 

“Is the message very confidential?” I asked. 
“You can trust me.” 

He whispered that he did trust me; but — 
he wished that he could tell Marv himself. 
Presently he gave me the message. 


That evening, when Mrs. Jenkin arrived, | 
saw her, in a separate room, before she en- 
tered to look upon her dead husband’s face. 

She wept. And, even in her paroxysms of 
weeping, she was beautiful. Butterfly beauty! 
The beauty that maddens men, that inspires 
their finest and their basest, that accepts — 
and never gives! Selfish? No, it isn’t exactly 
selfish. Often, in an almost ludicrous way, it 
tries hard to be unselfish. Such women are 
vaguely “‘kind”’ to the victims they torture; and 
“kindness” is humiliation, is anguish, to one 
who asks, not kindness, but love. Love —a 
passion, an intoxication, which such women are 
only capable of looking on at as they might 
look on at the futile temper of a spoiled child. 

Why has nature created these women? | 
ask myself this; and then | ask myself whether, 
perhaps, they are not nature’s punishment for 
the misdeeds of the men of the past. Can it 
be that womanhood is revenging itself on man? 
1 am aware of the presence, all around us, of 
women of the type of Mrs. Jenkin. 


She wept. And all the time I was asking my- 
self: ‘Shall | increase her miServ? Shall | give 
that message as | received it, or shall I onlv 
tell her what her husband meant?” 

Between her outbursts of weeping, she spoke, 
disjointedly, of her husband. She sobbed out 
that he had been so good, so good to her, and 
that she hadn’t been as good as she ought to 
him. Her wide blue eves, swimming with tears, 
interrogated mine, half piteously and half fear- 
fully, as she told me how splendid her husband's 
love had seemed and how precious would be 
the memory of it. 

Those swimming eves again implored me as, 
once more, she spoke of the preciousness of 


the memory of her husband’s love; and on the 
spur of the moment | blurted: 

“He did love you. He died happily be- 
cause of his love for vou, and he wanted you 
to live happily in the knowledge of it. After 
the accident his one thought was to tell you of 
his love. He sent vou a message. He said: 
‘Tell Mary I send her my love.’” 


It was true that he had sent her his love. 
His desire that she should be happy was per- 
haps stronger, at the moment of his death, 
than ever before. But — he wasn’t clever. 

She may not be clever, either. But she was 
cleverer than he — clever enough, | divined, 
to fasten upon the significance of the message 
which he sent her, in the words which he 
chose. Why should | inflict on her a life- 
time of remorse by repeating those words, by 
giving her, with mechanical fidelity, that mal- 
adroit, uncunning message? Would the world 
be any the richer because this girl-woman was 
tortured by the pain of an ugly memory, 
when she might deceive herself by the precious- 
ness of a beautiful oner Nay; should I be 
fulfilling the wishes of the man who had loved 
her if I struck her with the weapon that he had 
unintentionally aimed? 

For, of course, she would have perceived the 
frightful accusation in his phrase: she would 
have felt exactly the horror that he had wished 
so frantically, so fondly, to spare her. 

No, | hadn’t given his message; | hadn't 
literally kept my promise to the dying man. 
He had exhibited to me, in his helplessness, a 
glimpse behind the drawn window-shades of 
his home; he had shown me what his love had 
brought to him; and —! had respected the 
confidence. 

Poor, bewildered, simple Jenkin! He had 
groped, earnestly, for his phrase; and, at the 
end, in his anxiety to hit upon the one that 
would lift all care from the heart of his wife, 
had chosen words revealing a grief and a bitter- 
ness that might have stricken her to the earth. 

“Tell Marv —” he had whispered ‘‘— tell 
Mary — You see,” he explained laboriously, 
“she might suspect ——”’ 

He mused. ‘This accident —” he said “‘— it 
might grieve her to think— I want her to 
be happy, happy. I’ve loved her; but she 
didn’t — that is, we weren’t — Oh, how can 
| prevent —?”’ 

He fumbled with his ideas, for a while, like 
this; and then, quite abruptly, as if he’d seen 
light and made up his mind, he said: 

“It’s about the poison, you know. Give 
Mary this message, please, from me: ‘Mary, 
on my honor, I tell vou, I took it by mistake.’ ” 
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SELLING JEWELS 
TO MULTIMILLIONAIRES 


The Man Who Never Bought Jewelry 
BY ARTHUR HOWARD 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL GREFE 


N the following article the author of ‘‘ The Prodigal” continues bis remark- 


able revelations of the New York jewelry trade. 


His story tells of the epoch 


when the crude, powerful barbarians of the West, with their newly acquired 
millions, first swept like an invading army upon the luxurious capital of the 
East — one of the strangest conquests in the development of America. 


OU have no idea what the formation 
of the Steel Trust in the early years of 
1900 meant to Fifth Avenue. It was 
a cloud-burst of multimillionaires — an 


army of wild nabobs, who clambered into New 
York, each one of them spending money like a 





drunken Aladdin. They set a pace in extrava- 
gance which had never before been dreamed of 
in America. 

These Westerners were gamblers who had just 
won a thirty-to-one shot. They went to bed 
one night believing they were worth half a mil- 
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lion, and woke up to find that they had fifteen 
or twenty millions. This was just the rank and 
file, of course; the leaders had five and ten times 
twenty millions. 

It didn’t seem possible for them to lose on any- 
thing. My brother and | went to a horse-race, 
one day, with one of them, | remember. Before 
the program began, our entertainer sent down 
and put three or four hundred dollars on a most 
unlikely horse. He won, of course —a six-to- 
one chance. It bored our friend terribly. 

“I can’t seem to lose, these days,”’ he said, 
putting the wad of bills away in his pocket. He 
seemed almost peevish about it. 

The Astors had moved north, opposite Central 
Park, long ago; and the Waldorf-Astoria had 
gone up on the site of the family palace of the 
‘70's. It had been a kind of Pittsburgh heaven 
for a decade —a sort of retail paradise, in fact, 
for suburban and provincial women in general. 
| remember, there was a crowd of Newark women 
who hired one whole dining-room one afternoon 
everv week. 

The Steel Trust changed all this. The sub- 
urbanites still thronged in for their metropolis 
a la carte. But the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
millionaires took charge of the place. 

It was fine for the men. Every afternoon the 
Steel crowd would hold forth in the men’s dining- 
room on the Thirty-fourth Street side of the 
hotel — different groups at three or four different 
tables — and talk stock market. And admiring 
groups at other tables would listen anxiously, 
gleaning what they could from their remarks. 


The Steel Nabob and His Hunters 


They were the freest and most democratic of 
multimillionaires. Life was all one ‘‘Hello— 
how are you? Haveadrink?” The individuals 
varied some, of course; but all comers were in- 
vited to the noisiest tables. And it was not 
long before the jewelry salesmen found them. 

Before that it had been highly unprofessional 
to chase down the jewelry customer. We 
prided ourselves that we sold only over the 
counter in our old store, but pretty quick some 
of the houses had men quartered right at the 
Waldorf, watching for this trade. 

It was a great crowd for scarf-pins and sleeve- 
buttons and jewels like that, and it was the 
easiest thing in the world to get acquainted with 
them. The latch-string was out for all mankind, 
and they took to novelties like a boy to a new 
agate marble. 

The jewelry salesmen hung around them, and 
dug out tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
gems from their pockets on the slightest pretext. 
(ne of the Steel men lost a scarf-pin one day, 





so the story ran,— and told one of the most active 
of the salesmen about it. The salesman excused 
himself, and came back in ten minutes with a 
travful of scarf-pins to show him. But these 
men liked that sort of thing. A salesman would 
bring a customer’s pin around to his café table 
in the afternoon, and the customer would take 
it and pass it around. 

“Well, boys, how do you like that? It’s the 
only one in New York. Sit down, Al’”’— they 
called everybody by their first name, on sight. 
“Have acocktail? Well, | guess | might as well 
pav you for it now as any time.” 

Then he would draw out a yellow package of 
bills from his trousers pocket, and peel off one or 
two. They carried thousands of dollars on them. 
Two of them, John W. Gates and Charlie Schwab, 
| know alwavs had between $5,000 and $25,000 
in bills in their pockets. 

It was fine weather for the salesmen with these 
men. But, after all, it was a small business — 
$100 to $5,000 at a time. It is the women that 
count in the jewelry business. But that part 
didn’t take long; the women were in town with 
the men, studving Fifth Avenue. They weren't 
buying houses vet; they lived — most of them 
in the Waldorf and the other big hotels. 


A Little Gift for Mary 


All at once the real meaning of the Steel crowd 
burst on the jewelry trade. There was one par- 
ticular incident that had a lot to do with this. 
One Saturday afternoon every big jewelry store 
but one on Fifth Avenue was shut up tight. A 
stranger came hurrying into this one. 

“How’s this?” he said. “You're the only 
jewelry store open on Fifth Avenue. I’ve been 
hunting everywhere.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk; “we're the only one 
that’s open Saturday afternoons now.” 

“What’s the best pearl necklace you’ve goi?”’ 
asked the man. 

The clerk showed their best piece to him; it 
was worth $140,000. The standards of spending 
in jewelry had gone up in the last few years 
$100,000 and $150,000 necklaces were in every 
big store. 

“That the best you’ve got?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tl take it.” 

He was one of the Steel men, who had 
learned that afternoon, to his great delight, 
that his boy was engaged. And he couldn't 
wait over Sunday to show his appreciation of 
the event. 

He took the necklace with him into the coun- 
try, and gave it to the girl that night, at a little 
engagement dinner. 
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» Y guest, with his unjeweled wife, had a hard time. The Pittsburgh man twitched in his chair and 
gazed alternately at his wife’s undecorated gown and the jewelry my wife and sister wore” 
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“Here’s something | bought you this after- 
noon, Mary,” he said, putting it on her neck. 

The young girl — she was still in her teens 
was almost dumb with excitement and pleasure. 
Poor girl! her pleasure was short-lived; her 
husband lived only a few years after they were 
married. 

The Woman with the Three Necklaces 

The New York jewelry trade sat up and took 
notice at that sale. After that they began to 
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realize what this new trade was. These Steel 
plungers had the attitude of the Westerner 
toward their wives — the old “‘ nothing-too-good- 
for-Mary” spirit of the plains; and they had 
unstacked millions to carry it out with. The 
trade still talks about the woman With the three 
pearl necklaces. Her husband was one of the 
big ones — a splendid and volcanic spender of 
money, and a thorough believer in celebrations 
of victory. 

They had one victory which they celebrated 
in the West — by running up to Chicago and 
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buying a $75,000 pearl necklace. It seemed 
quite a necklace at first. 

Then the heavens opened again and let down 
another shower of gold. They had come East 
by that time, and they celebrated again with 
another necklace — a $125,000 one this time. 
The wife used to wear them both when she 
promenaded the corridors of the Waldorf, and 
there the salesman who sold her the third one 
found her. 

There was something melancholy about those 
Steel women in the hotel. For that matter, 
there is something melancholy about all those 
new women walking up and down “Peacock 
Alley” in the Waldorf — each one under the 
heavy delusion that in the other women she be- 
holds New York as it is. More often it is the 
West gazing at the far Southwest, or Wichita 
wondering at the styles of Keokuk. 

The Steel women were there long enough to 
be disillusioned; they knew one another, and 
turned down a side alley whenever they saw 
one of their crowd coming. They were dressed 
—oh, tongue can not tell or heart conceive 
how they were dressed! Imaginations nurtured 
in the early ’60’s in middle Illinois or the western 
Pennsylvania mountains ran riot through the 
fabrics of New York — piled mountain upon 
mountain, cerise on rose-pink. Then they 
wandered up and down Peacock Alley — mel- 
ancholy as Hamlet. Their men called every 
second person on Broadway by his first name; 
the women didn’t know a soul in town. 

The jewelry salesman found the woman with 
the two pearl necklaces wandering up and down 
Peacock Alley. She was a pleasant little fat 
woman, past middle age. He made quite a 
study of her (I’ve often heard him tell about it). 
He said she must have been a cheerful, hearty 
little person when she was younger; but now he 
was worried sometimes for fear she would com- 
mit suicide before he could sell her something. 

He got acquainted with her, of course — that 
was what he was staying at the hotel for. She 
clutched him like a_ shipwrecked - sailor; 
and they used to walk up and down the alley 
together before dinner, when the Waldorf fairly 
erupts human beings — clerks telephoning, bell- 
boys tumbling over one another and calling 
through the corridors, and the slip-slip-slip of 
hundreds of feet on the floor. 

“Oh, ain’t it awful lonesome here!”’ she used 
to say to him, every now and then, as they 
walked. 

He talked jewelry to her from the first — pearl 
necklaces. It seemed to kind of cheer her. Of 
course, she had $200,000 worth of necklaces 
already — more than any of the rest of them 
had then. And she naturally liked to talk about 











it. But by and by he showed her that she ought 
to have another — that neither one of them was 
fine enough for her. And so, finally, he sold her 
another for $150,000 or $175,000 —I don’t 
know just how much. After that, when there 
was any special excuse, she used to trudge up and 
down Peacock Alley wearing all three of them. 


The Battle of the Opera Box 


The trouble was, you see, they had everything 
to show, but no way to show it. 

There was a couple at another big hotel who 
thought they’d solved the difficulty. The 
woman had a $75,000 necklace and a fiercely 
decorative mind. She prided herself on design- 
ing her own gowns. The insufferable splendor 
of those gowns is still a memory in Fifth Avenue. 
Promptly at six they used to parade out to din- 
ner — they couldn’t stand it any longer — and 
sit in the empty dining-room by themselves. 
But the hotel was the only place in which they 
could shine. 

It was the same problem they all had. 
What’s the use of having dresses and jewelry, if 
they can’t be seen? The husband set his mind 
to work on the thing, and finally he thought he 
had solved it. He heard there was a share to 
be had at the opera; and he went after it and 
the chance of leasing a box. He saw with bar- 
baric directness that, if vou wanted a show place 
in America, there it was; and he offered $100,- 
000 spot cash for that box. 

It precipitated a terrible social panic. Stock 
had been sold for $25,000 and $30,000 — and 
that was considered bad enough. But the old 
families — the real-estate and the railroad 
millionaires — couldn’t stand for that idea, any- 
way. And four of them got together in a syndi- 
cate and bought the box themselves. It seemed 
kind of hard on the Steel people. And, worse 
still, right after that they got into a fuss with 
the hotel management because, in a spell of 
hot weather, the husband wanted to eat with 
his coat off in the ladies’ dining-room; and they 
had to leave. And finally they went back to 
Pittsburgh. 

But all this sort of thing made a terrible 
difference to the old settlers on Fifth Avenue. 
Spending money is a kind of epidemic, anyway, 
I’ve always thought; and Fifth Avenue has 
never got over the fearful lift the Steel crowd 
gave to the multimillionaire’s living expenses. 





The “Man Who Never Bought Jewelry 


I was touched with the disease myself. There 
are mighty few people who can stand around and 
see such extravagance going on and not be influ- 
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enced by it in his own scale of living. I was 
just married, for one thing; I was playing the 
stock market badly,— I always played it badly, 
—and our store was overstocked and wasn’t 
getting its share of the new business. 

We prided ourselves that we sold goods only 
over the counter — that it was the solid old 
families that gave us our trade. But, mean- 
while, those Westerners were buying jewelry 
up into the millions, and they were buying most 
of it from that crowd that went still-hunting 
them around the Waldorf. Pretty soon the time 
came when it was perfectly clear to me that | 
must get out and go after this new business 
myself. 

| used to go over to the Waldorf, afternoons, 
now and then, and watch the Steel men at their 
The jewelry salesmen went in 
and out, busy as auctioneers. I never did like 
that plan of selling goods by assault. My belief 
is that the salesman ought to make the customer 
buy what he wants him to, but have him think 
all the time that he originated the idea himself. 
It seemed to me that | should handle those 
people differently. 

One of the salesmen came by me one after- 
noon, and | hailed him to sit down at my table. 

“How are you, Charlie?”’ I said. ‘“‘How is 
the busy bazaar to-day?” 

“Oh, pretty fair,” he said. ‘“‘ They’re buying 
little things pretty well— most of them. 
There’s one fellow, though, that’s a queer one. 
I’ve struck him several times; he’s in town every 
now and then from Pittsburgh. You never can 
sell him anything. He won't buy, on principle. 
Says this jewelry thing makes him sick. | just 
came from him now. 

“| should think you'd go in for this business,” 
he said, getting up. ‘‘ Their money is perfectly 
good — honest, it is. And it ought to be easy 
for you to get it. There don’t many of them 
get away from you, when they once get into 
the store.” 

He didn’t think I’d do it; it had been our 
policy so long to keep out. But | made up my 
mind I'd take a try at this Pittsburgh man that 
never bought jewelry. | was coming in pretty 
late, but maybe this one had been kept over 
for me. 

It happened that Billy Farrell, my broker, 
came in while | was thinking about it. I got 
him to sit down with me, and | asked him about 
the Pittsburgher. 

“Sure! I know him well,” said Farrell. 
a good customer of mine.” 

“You’re lucky,” I said. 
no hope for me; he never buys any jewelry.’ 

“That's right,” said Farrell; “I’ve heard him 
tell about it myself. Jewelry isn’t big enough 


round tables. 


“He’s 


“They say there’s 


for him, he says. That’s right! Honest! 
That’s the kind of aman he is. He’s a big man, 
who does big things in a big way.” Farrell 


laughed. 

“Hello,” he said — “there he is now. I'll 
introduce you to him when he comes by.” So 
he hailed him as he passed, and got him to sit 
down with us. 

] saw then what Farrell was laughing about 
when he spoke of bigness. | had met another 
one of those Napoleons. | always thought it 
was too bad about Napoleon — his being so 
short, | mean. It has had an awful effect. 
Short men are always hard enough to get on 
with, anyway; but now, just as soon as anybody 
under five feet six gets together a million dollars, 
he begins to suspect right away who he is, and 
it becomes almost impossible to approach him. 

My new multimillionaire was affable enough, 
but masterful. He sat peeping over the edge 
of the table, talking in gigantic terms. Farrell 
got up and left us talking. 

“T tell you, these are great days,” said the 
Pittsburgher. “I’ve got a consolidation on 
now that'll make ’em sit up and listen.” 

Big — big! Everything must be big with 
this man. It was the time of great things, the 
day of huge commercial units; and he was the 
center of the greatest unit in sight. 

We sat there for some time, while he talked 
about himself and his possessions. 

“When you come out our way, | want to show 
you my house. It’s great — if I do say so my- 
self. It’s the biggest one in our part of the town. 
I told my architects, whatever they did, I’d got 
to have room about me — plenty of yard, plenty 
of house. And | got it.” 

We got up, finally. He captured the check 
and paid for it. He was masterful in every way. 
Now came my cue to talk. 

““How long are you and Mrs. —— going to 
be here this time?” I asked him, as we were 
getting up. 

“Oh, three or four days more,” he said. 

“| wish,” I said, “that we could help make 
your visit pleasant. How would it be to- 
morrow night — could we get our wives to waive 
formalities and let us entertain you and Mrs. 
—— to-morrow evening at a little theater 
party?” 

“Not on your life!’ said that direct and force- 
fulman. ‘‘We’ve been to the theater so much, 
it makes me sick to see a bill-board.” 

“How about the opera?”’ I suggested. 

“Sure; that’s better. It never happened so 
I could get in there. Only not to-morrow night; 
I’ve got an engagement.” 

“How about to-night?” 

“That'll be all right.” 
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“All right, then,” I said. ‘‘We’ll meet here 
at the Waldorf for dinner at seven, and from 
here we'll go over tomy box at the Metropolitan. 
How will that do?” 

“That’s all right.” 

We shook hands. 


then,” I said. . ““Good-by. 


“See you at seven o'clock, 


” 


The Family Carriage and Opera Box 


It was after twoo’clock. I had some work cut 
out for me that afternoon. 

| was taking my Pittsburgh friend to the opera 
as one multimillionaire takes another. I had 
no box at the opera. I had no house to entertain 
him in. I had no carriage. To be perfectly 
frank, | was so over-extended in business and 
the stock market that we were down to bed- 
rock in a small apartment. I had from two to 
seven o'clock to stage the thing. 

But it wasn’t as if | didn’t know New York. 
The first thing was to see George Boldt and 
get him to give me as good a little dinner as he 
could at the Waldorf for eighty or ninety dol- 
lars — with flowers, and a private dining-room, 
and that sort of thing. 

From there I went over and got a family 
carriage. It’s @asy enough, when you know 
how. | had a boarding-stable keeper who would 
let me have one for twenty-five dollars at any 
time. | went over, and he had a handsome rig 
for me —a fine, shiny, monogramed coupé. 
The monogram, it happened, belonged to an ex- 
Mayor of New York. 

So much for a family carriage. The next thing 
was a family box at the opera. | went over to 
Tvson’s, and asked them if they had a box 
for that night. They had; it belonged to one 
of the Sloanes, | think. I paid seventy-five 
dollars for it, as | remember. So that was all 
right. 


A Few Family Jewels 


The next thing was the jewels. | went around 
to the store and picked out about $200,000 worth 

fine things, but rather showy — slipped them 
in my pocket, and went home. 

My wife was a pretty woman, quite young, 
and very fond of jewelry. 

“We're going to take some people from Pitts- 
burgh out to dinner to-night at the Waldorf,” 
I said. 

She was a little worried at the short notice | 
was giving her; didn’t know what she would 
wear, and all that. 

| pitched the jewel-boxes on the table. “I’ve 
brought you something,” | said, “that'll 
he'p.” 





She was delighted. 
lv!” she said, looking at them. 
will Philippa do?” 

Philippa was my sister, who lived with us, 
and went everywhere with us. 

“Oh, I’ve thought of her, too,” I said, pulling 
out two or three more boxes. 

Philippa was suspicious, of course. ‘What 
are you up to now, you little heathen?’ she 
said. 

“That Pittsburgh crowd,” I said — “you 
know how they shine. We've got to do some- 
thing, haven’t we?” 

She wasn’t convinced, of course; but she 
wore them. And finally the family carriage 
of the ex-Mayor came up, and we started off 
for the Waldorf. 


“Oh, aren’t they love- 
“But what 


A Little Dinner at the Waldorf 


Napoleon and his wife were there, on time. 
Everything about this man had to be big — even 
his wife. She was a fine, tall, handsome woman, 
magnificently dressed. And — there was not a 
gem on her. 

The women threw off their wraps and went 
into the private dining-room ahead of us, the 
big Pittsburgh woman in the middle. The hus- 
band stiffened and flushed as he looked at them. 
The New York women flashed and sparkled at 
every step. The big Western woman went 
into eclipse immediately; she simply wasn’t 
present. 

Philippa, of course, knew right off, and caught 
my eve. 

“T’ll kill you for this,” she whispered. 

Napoleon recovered himself quickly, and 
started on another census of his possessions. 

Pittsburgh — that was the place. We ought 
to come out there. He'd give us the time of our 
lives. They had room enough, all right. There 
were twenty-one bedrooms in the house. He 
could put up an army of guests. 

“It must be delightful,” | murmured, “living 
in that big way. It makes our New York homes 
seem so restricted.” 

He passed on to automobiles. 

They were great things — coming things. 
He had the first big car in Pittsburgh. He 
ordered three of them at once. They were 
“beauts.” 

“We keep to our old family carriage,” | 
said modestly. ‘Sentiment, more or less, | 
suppose.” 

Philippa turned man-eating eyes on me. But 
I smiled on, regardless. Napoleon became quite 
buoyant as we talked. His wife was naturally 


more quiet, and she grew more and more re- 
served as the dinner went on. 


My household 
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smiled and shone, and shone and smiled. She 
sat lusterless between them. Every now and 
then the eye of her husband would fall on her, 
while he was talking, and his tones would drop 
a little. I watched him carefully. The foun- 
dations were pretty well laid. 

After dinner we started for the opera — the 
women in the family carriage. We two men 
followed them in a cab. We talked intimately, 
as millionaires do. We two, alone, established 
the mutual understanding of men who are wise 
and deeply experienced in the world. There 
is no way in which you can get at a man’s opin- 
ions and confidence more quickly. 

“There’s one thing about success,” said my 
millionaire; ‘‘ vou can give the women what thev 
want. My wife is as well dressed a woman as 
there is in Pittsburgh.” 

“She certainly dresses magnificently,” | mur- 
mured. “That is a wonderful gown 
wearing to-night.” 

“Yep — Paquin. All her gowns are Paquins. 
She goes over to Paris twice a year to buy them. 
There’s a firm that’s all right; they know their 
business. When I find anybody like that, | 
believe in taking them up and doing business 
with them. Get the best, I say; never mind 
the cost.” 


she is 


The Gleaming Millions in the Boxes 


We went into the Opera House, and took our 
box — my household on either side of the Pitts- 
burgh woman. It was Wagner, | remember, 
noisy enough for anybody. But it did not hold 
the attention of my triumphant millionaire. 

Across from him lay the other side of the 
“horseshoe,” filled with its exhibition of the 
glittering wives of New York multimillionaires 
— shining like Niagara Falls after an ice storm. 
The Pittsburgh man sat and stared and stared, 
and grew restless.in his chair. 

I watched him growing more and more excited. 
At the end of the.act we went outside into the 
lobby and watched the house from the back. 

“That certainly is a sight,” said my guest, 
indicating the horseshoe. 

“Yes.” 

“Look at that jewelry,” he went on. ‘‘How 
much do you suppose there is there — in dollars 
and cents?” 

“Oh, fifteen or twenty million dollars; may- 
be,” I said. 

I saw his eyes go back to his undecorated wife. 
“Well, | never cared for it,” he said brusquelvy. 

“That’s too bad,” I said. 


‘I don’t see it. No, sir. When I spend 


money, | want to get something for it I can see 
something with some size to it.” 





His eves went back to his wife again. And 
pretty soon the next act was on, and we went 
back. 

My guest with his unjeweled wife.had a hard 
second act. Our box, with its $200,000 worth of 
jewelry, held its own, in a modest way; but 
it wasn’t to be noticed among the others, and the 
woman from Pittsburgh wasn’t to be seen at 
all. It wasn’t only that she didn’t shine — that 
was melancholy enough to her husband. But, 
practically speaking, she was without the con- 
ventional dress for the occasion. Napoleon 
sat behind her and stared at the undecorated 
back of her neck until she was as nervous as 
he was. Then we went out for a moment dur- 
ing a second intermission. 

Wagner’s music hadn’t yet been loud enough 
to interrupt his train of thought. 

“This New York game must certainly cost 
some money,” he said. 

“Tt certainly does,” I said modestly, “when 
vou really play it. We live very quietly.” 

“Well, it costs a hundred thousand dollars 
to live in Pittsburgh. But what’s that here?” 
he said. 

“Not much,” I acceded. 

“It’s the women,” he said gloomily, looking 
back at our modest box. “There’s no limit to 
it. Look at that jewelry — fifteen or twenty 
million dollars of it.’ 

He was right; that is, he was half right. It 
was the women. They make the jewelry busi- 
ness. They are the ones they hang the jewels on. 
But the men are just as much to blame. At 
bottom, this big jewelry business is nothing 
but a matter of competitive wife decoration 
just one form of advertising yourself. 

“| never cared for the stuff,”’ he said argu- 
mentatively. ‘“‘Every man in Pittsburgh who 
has made a killing came right down here to New 
York, and lit up his wife with jewelry like a 
Christmas tree.” 

“I’m glad of that, personally, you know,”’ | 
said, with a little laugh. 

“What do you mean by that?”’ he said. 

“Nothing,” I said. ‘Except that’s my busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Oh!” he exclaimed — and stared absently at 
the vacant place in the box where his wife sat. 


” 


A kestless Evening and a New Resolve 
“By thunder!” he blurted out. ‘‘ That dress 
my wife’s got on cost me a thousand dollars, and 
she doesn’t look as if she was dressed at all.” 
But we went into the box again for the last 
act. The Pittsburgh man twitched in his chair 
and gazed alternately at his wife’s undecorated 
Paquin gown and the jewelry my wife and sister 
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wore. It was good jewelry — fine, artistic stuff. 
| was proud of it. I don’t believe any of our 
stock was ever examined like that before. But 
it was a most uncomfortable time, that last 
act. Every one in our box except myself was 
twitching and turning. 

We followed the women back, in our cab, in 
silence. 

“Take that bracelet your wife has on to- 
night,” said the Pittsburgh man. “‘How much 
is that worth?” 

“Oh, about five thousand, | should say,” I 
answered. It was the only word I spoke about 
my goods. 

We left them at the hotel; said good-by. 

“By the way,” said my Napoleon, “what 
time do you get to your store mornings?” 

“About half past eight or nine,” I said. 


We drove away home in the ex-Mayor’s car- 
riage and our $200,000 worth of jewelry. 

“The funniest man I ever saw,” said my wife. 
“] never saw anybody stare so in my life.” 

My sister sat and bit her lips, but said nothing 
then. 

At half past eight my Napoleon was in the 
store. In the next five months | sold him a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of gems. 

“You've done some things in your life,” said 
my sister, when she got me alone. “But that 
was the last. If you ever do it again, I’ll leave 
your house, and never step into it again.” 

“It means $25,000 to me — at least,” I said. 

“1 don’t cafe if it meant $25,000,000 — you'll 
never do that again.” 

And I never did. But there were other ways 
of selling multimillionaires their jewelry. 
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22222 — 222222!" 
It came from the top of the stairs, 
a low, sibilant breath. Peggy’s hus- 
band looked up to see Peggy, one 
arm holding the baby, and the hand of the 
other imperatively beckoning him toward her 
and away from the closed living-room door. 
Edwin Trowbridge went up the steps and fol- 
lowed his wife into the nursery. 

“What’s all this mystery about?” he asked. 
“| forgot the magazines for Sam Ichy — thev’re 
on the sitting-room table. And I’m in a hurry, 
honey. I’ve lost twenty minutes now, com- 
ing back.” 

“You shouldn’t have forgotten the maga- 


zines,” laughed his wife. ‘‘Well, you can’t 
get them now. Lily’s down there, and Dave.” 
“Lily? Dave?” he repeated. ‘Dave Co- 


burn, you mean?” 

Peggy nodded her head affirmatively, eveing 
him with the furtive gaze of a child caught in a 
naughtiness and not knowing just what the 
outcome was to be. 


Trowbridge’s eves narrowed. 

“Um-m. So that’s why Lily times her 
visits when I’m away. How far’s this thing 
gone?” 

“ Dave's got the license ready, waiting, and has 
had it fora month. Thevy’re to be married when 
we — when he can coax her up to the point.” 

“*We’ was better, | guess. Dave Coburn 
and Lily Updown. It won’t do, Peggy. A 
farm-hand’s no match for Lily Updown. Bid 
Updown’s ——”’ 

“The meanest, skinflintiest, ugliest old beast 
in the whole world!”’ cried Peggy, her gaze 
no longer furtive, but openly defiant. “Dave's 
good and kind, and he will be lovely to Lily. 
He’s loved her since she was a half-grown girl. 
He worked for two years for Bid, and he saw 
what a poor, cowed little thing Lily is, and 
he wants to give her a chance to be herself. 
And Lily loves him. And they'll be married 
when ——” 

— my wife pulls it off. Well, my wife 
isn't going to. Updown and I are friendiy and 
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have frequent business dealings, and his daugh- 
ter can’t meet a hand of mine secretly in my 
house. I don’t see what you’re thinking of, 
to abet this underhand business!” 

“Lily,” said his wife softly. 

Trowbridge unbuttoned his overcoat and sat 
down, his occasion for hurry seemingly for- 
gotten. Peggy, with heightened color, crooned 
to the baby in her arms and smiled in answer 
to the lisping utterances of the toddler at her 
feet. It was never easy for this husband to 
scoid his wife. Beauty, like charity, conduces 
to forgiveness; and Peggy’s lovely youth was 
doubly irresistible with motherhood’s tender 
mantle over it. But Lily was a sore point 
always. Trowbridge could never understand 
his wife’s friendship for the pale, frightened, 
silent girl. His good nature was sadly taxed 
when Lily was in his home any length of time. 
He liked vitality, color, buoyancy. Even now, 
his eyes, though narrowed for conflict, found 
contentment in contemplating Peggy’s spark- 
ling face 

Edwin Trowbridge considered himself demo- 
cratic, and was so considered by his neighbors; 
but he had the land-owner’s peculiar contempt 
for the unpropertied — the trait that makes the 
farming class, more than any other, hold to the 
views of the old aristocracy. In his opinion, 
only the direct tax-payer was of moment. . The 
opinions and desires of the renter, the roomer, 
the tenement-dweller, were things of no con- 
sideration, because these do not pay taxes. 
Taxes represent property; property represents 
a man’s ability; and the laws should be made 
by the able. Anda “hand’’— that anomalous 
being who eats at his emplover’s table and is 
waited on by his employer’s wife, yet is ostra- 
cized from public intercourse by the same 
farmer’s family, or, at best, admitted only at 
the outer edge — what sort of a son-in-law was 
this for Biddiwell Updown, a wealthy land- 
owner? 

His wife had not been too absorbed with the 
babies to note his changing expressions — ex- 
pressions whose every meaning was clear to her. 

“Listen, Peggy.” 

“| know, Ed darling,” she interrupted. 
“But Dave may not-always be a hand. He 
might be a foreman — sometime. You’re al- 
ways talking about getting one, and Dave’s the 
best you could get anywhere. He’s trained 
into your ways, and you yourself say that 
Dave’s smart. You told Daddy that he was 
the only man you knew who could stand being 
bossed around and yet was able to boss other 
people. You wouldn’t have a foreman who 
questioned your authority ever; and Dave has 
a wonderful way of getting along with the men. 








He’s quiet; but what he says goes with them 
always. He’s saved some money, even as a 
hand, and if he made more and could save more 
he’d get enough after a while to buy a place of 
his own — on easy terms.” 

“I’m not going to give a farm to every couple 
you round up and marry, so Dave doesn’t loom 
very big as an independent farmer just now. 
If he and Lily want to marry, all right and good; 
but you must keep out of it. I don’t want to 
have to tell Updown.” 

“And you wouldn’t, either.”’ 

“T won’t have business dealing with a man 
that I’m stabbing in the back, Peggy. And 
what my wife does I’m responsible for.” 

Peggy carried the sleeping baby to his bed, 
and came back, fastening her dress with hands 
that shook a little. 

“All right, Ed,” she said quietly. 

“That means that you’re going ahead to 
marry that poor, backboneless Lily to a man 
that’d be a heap better off without her and 
that her father’ll never let inside his door — nor 
Lily either, if she marries Dave Coburn.” 

“T guess Lily and Dave could survive that 
blow,” said Peggy. “And I give notice now, 
Ed, that I’m going to marry her to Dave if | 
can. I never was so glad of anything as that 
he wants her. I didn’t tell you, because I’m 
having a hard enough time as it is. Mr. Up- 
down forced Lily’s mother, before she died, to 
exact a promise from Lily that she’d never 
marry without her father’s consent.” 

“And you're trying to get Lily to break her 
word — her solemn vow!” 

““A promise under compulsion isn’t good in 
the eyes of the law, nor morally, nor spiritually; 
it can even be a very wicked, wrongful act if it 
robs some one else of a rightful due. These 
are your own words; so you needn’t be so hon- 
orable, all at once. You spent three hours con- 
vincing me of this, when I had promised Daddy 
not to let you kiss me if he would let me go 
with you to Niagara that day.” 

Her husband smiled, his tongue in his cheek. 

“And you argued so well that I broke my 
promise to Daddy, and storied to him after- 
ward. | hope the arguments ‘ll work as well 
on Lily. The best thing that could happen to 
her would be to break that vow. Lily’s got 
some spirit, if she could ever get it loose, anda 
big jolt is what she needs. Dave ought to pitch 
her over his shoulder and carry her off. That’s 
what you would do.” She caught a finger in 
the buttonhole of his coat. “‘Dave and Lily 
love each other —they’re awfully unhappy 
apart. If they’re given time enough they'll 

arrange things themselves. You'll not do any- 
thing about this for a while, will you, darling?” 
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“So as to give you time to hatch a new plot,” 
he returned, a laugh in his eyes. “‘We won't 
argue this any more to-day, Peggy. But — 
Lily can’t meet Dave here, and I| sha’n’t keep 
still if my wife continues to meddle with this 
affair. Do you get that, pet? And you send 
Dave with those magazines just as soon as he 
and Lily are through with their spooning.” 

“Spooning? Oh, I hope they are!” cried 
Peggy fervently. “Spooning would help more 
than anything.” 

But the couple below were seated conven- 
tionally on either side of the fireplace. To 
make love at 10 A. M. in another person’s 
house, with unfamiliar surroundings, doors that 
might open at any moment, and a flood of sun- 
shine filling every corner, required more courage 
and experience than Dave and Lily possessed. 
At any time Lily would have been inwardly 
a-tremble, but now she was shaking visibly. 

“‘Peggy'll have to tell Ed now,” she whis- 
pered affrightedly. “I knew he’d catch us 
some time. He'll be glad of an excuse to keep 
me and Peggy apart, and he'll tel! pa, and I 
won't get to come again.” 

‘Marry me, and y’ won't have t’ be afraid of 
your pa or Big Ed or any one else.” 

“I can’t — you know I can’t, Dave. | prom- 
ised ma.” She started at the sound of a door 
slamming somewhere. “Perhaps Ed’ll make 
you go now.” 

“Not with Mrs. Ed on the job,” grinned 
Dave. “She can handle him with one hand 
tied behind her. Big Ed knows it, too. That's 
one reason he thinks she’s so all-fired cute. For 
a little trick like her t’ stand up against Big Ed, 
bowed down to as the high ’n’ mighty by every 
one else, tickles him ’most t’ pieces.” 

“ Peggy’s not afraid of any one, not even pa,” 
said Lily, her voice awe-struck before such 
valor. ‘But she’s not lived with him all her 
life,” she added, gazing appealingly at her lover 
—a mute request for sympathy for her own 
weakness. 

“IT know, Lily,” said Dave gently. “But 
vour father couldn’t do anything t’ vou for 
marrying me. You’re of age. And _ vour 
mother’d ‘a’ been the last one t’ want you t’ 
marry Al Rodin.” 

“Don’t, Dave!” cried Lily, her pale face a 
little paler vet. “I won’t marry Al—I 
won't!”’ 

It was the weak cry of fright, not the pro- 
nouncement of a fact. Dave knew that Lily 
would marry Albert Rodin, just as her father 
purposed, if Dave Coburn didn’t marry her 
instead. And Lily knewit. Dave had been all 
over the ground with her before; and, though his 
was a patient, easy-going nature, he was some- 


what weary of the long, futile struggle. He 
knew Biddiwell Updown to be a domestic bully, 
gruff, overbearing, brutal in speech and act. 
He understood, perhaps as well as a strong 
man can understand a woman’s hysteria, Lily’s 
deadly fear of her father, a fear built up year by 
year until it now possessed her and was proof 
against all reason and entreaty. But love was 
supposed to break down all barriers. Was it 
possible that intermingled with Lily’s fear of her 
father was a fear of her own — of the poverty 
and hardship that marriage with Dave offered? 
The thought had come before, and always lay in 
his mind, a brake against an aggressive cam- 
paign of his suit. Mrs. Ed had discovered his 
love for Lily and Lily’s for him, and had 
brought them together, or Dave would never 
have had the effrontery to address Lily Updown 
at all. 

“Al’s well fixed,” said he in a constrained 
voice. 

Lily looked at him questioningly, and a faint 
color lit up her pale prettiness. 

“And Biddiwell Updown’s rich. Why don’t 
you say that, Dave?” she laughed — but it was 
a jarring, desperate sort of laugh. “And I'd 
have just as much with Al Rodin as I have with 
Biddiwell Updown — and that’s as near nothing 
as a human being can be kept alive on. Land, 
and land, and more land! — and money earned 
for the sole purpose of loaning it out to make 
more money to loan out again! The last egg 
squeezed out of a hen to sell, and butter 
churned for other people’s tables, and chickens 
raised for market, with not a thing but pork on 
our own table, and mostly salt pork at that. 
I’ve never had a dollar in my hand to spend on 
myself in my life. [| have to get a written order 
from pa before | can charge even a spool of 
thread — and I have to show the empty spool 
before I can get that! I’m allowed one new 
work dress everv summer, and one every winter, 
and a dress-up one once in two years; and other 
things accordingly. He buys good goods be- 
cause it pays best in the end; but trimming 
don’t help the wear, so there’s no trimming 
bought. To hemstitch and to buttonhole scal- 
lops takes time, and any extra time over and 
above that used for cooking and washing and 
ironing and cleaning, and milking and churning, 
and feeding chickens and pigs, is needed for gar- 
den work, and for drying fruit and canning; and 
in winter | have to make up shirts and overalls, 
and mend harness and horse blankets, and shell 
corn.” 

She held out her hands. 

“The only time these aren’t digging into 
work is when I’m here. Aunt Mary comes 
once a month or so, and lets me come and spend 
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a day and a night with Peggy. The work goes 
on without any cost to pa, and he likes the idea 
of my visiting at Big Ed’s. And that’s his only 
reason for wanting me to marry Al —so’s he 
can figure as the father of a rich son-in-law. 
And it’s the same with Al, only the other way 
round. He wants to marry Bid Updown’s 
daughter, not me—not the Lily you want, 
Dave. They’re both so close that one would 
never be a dollar richer through the other. But 
thev’d each be rated higher in the eves of the 
community — and a woman’s feelings don’t 
count against that.” 

This was a startling and encouraging out- 
burst from Lily; but her lover’s hopes were 
quickly dashed. 

“And ma knew all this,”’ Lily continued, her 
tones flatting drearily. ‘“‘And I knew, too, 
when | promised not to marry against pa’s 
wishes, that pa had Al in mind — and ma must 
have known.” 

Dave's florid face grew curiously white. 

“What does this mean, Lily? That vou’re 


going t’ — marry Ale” 
Lily cowered in her chair. 
a don’t know,” she uttered weakly. 


And Lily did not know. She was only sick- 
eningly afraid. She despised and loathed Al 
Rodin, and was wholly and romantically in love 
with Dave. But there was her promise to her 
mother and Biddiwell Updown, and her own 
broken will. She cried and kissed Dave de- 
spairingly as he went out, and cried and kissed 
Peggy despairingly as she came in. 

“Ed’ll tell pa,” she moaned. “And I'll not 
get to see Dave again.” 

“Ed won't,”’ said Ed’s wife. ‘“‘Ed Wouldn’t 
do a thing like that. And you're going to 
marry Dave to-night at big meeting, right before 
vour father. Dave and I have it all arranged. 
Ed hates big meeting; he won’t go. And your 
father’s always half asleep in church, and so 
near-sighted he won’t know who’s being married 
till it’s all over. But he can’t say you did it 
behind his back.” 

“Peggy, | can’t —-* you know I can’t 

“You can, and you will,” said Peggy. “ Your 
father’d never have got your mother to make 
you promise that unless he knew you could stand 
out against him — if you wanted to. The time 
that twenty-vear-old horse ran away with him 
and bruised him all up, he told Ed that a horse 
and a woman were never really broken — that, 
once let the bit slip between their teeth and 
allow them a taste of their own strength, no 
man could hold them. And your mother’s last 
words, ‘Be happy, Lily,’ meant that you should 
marry Dave.” 

“But ma didn’t know about Dave, Peggy.” 





“She knew about Al, and that you’d never be 
happy if you married him. Just to look at his 
pig eyes, and his snouty face covered with that 
black stubble that never seems to grow and 
never seems to get shaved off, would be brim- 
stone enough. And to have to work like a slave 
for him — and — to kiss him a 

“Oh, Peggy, don’t!” 

“Well, Lily, marriage is a kissing game, and 
it’s well to know it now, while you’re choosing 
your partner.” 

“Oh, why did I ever promise ma!” 

“Because your father made you. And you’re 
going to marry Dave to-night because I’ll make 
you. And after that you'll do whatever Dave 
wants,” said Peggy, with a laugh —a tender, 
enveloping laugh. “And you'll be happy, just 
as your mother wanted you to be. Next to Ed, 
Dave's just the nicest, kindest man in Redville. 
And he’s good-looking — and good looks help a 
lot. And he won't always be a hand.” 

“| don’t care about that, Peggy. | shculdn’t 
mind being poor with Dave, or slaving for 
Dave.” 

“Dear Lily!” 





That evening, after watching Peggy’s face for 
a while, her husband changed his mind about 
going to “big meeting.’”” His suspicion that 
“some mischief was afoot” was confirmed by 
Peggy’s dismay at his announcement. 

“You don’t have to go to bring me home, 
darling,” she assured him quickly. “Lily’s 
coming back with me.” 

“With us,” he corrected. 

It was four miles from the Trowbridge farm 
to the Forks, a point where three district roads 
converged with the State highway. Here, in 
the chapel, a barn-like structure plus an abbre- 
viated steeple, big meeting was held, a week 
of midwinter nightly religious meetings. Every- 
body for miles around attended big meeting, and 
looked forward to it eagerly, and planned for it 
weeks ahead, and was in a peculiarly excited and 
interested state during its progress. Not be- 
cause of impassioned preaching. The com- 
munity’s temperament did not take kindly to 
revivalistic frenzy. It demanded moderation 
in the pulpit, and was intolerant of “‘hell-fire” 
prophecies and torturous pleas for its salvation. 
It wanted a deep-voiced, energetic expounder of 
cheerful truisms, one that kept them in pleasant 
agreement during the service and sent them 
home cheerful and happy. The social instinct 
— the universal desire to go where others are, 
to be part of a crowd, to have the pulse beat in 
excited unison with other pulses — this, rather 
than religious fervor, caused the chapel to fill 
to overflowing. 
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The visiting preacher who failed to conform to 
the requirements of the Forks was not asked to 
come again. The present preacher was an ac- 
cepted favorite— big, beaming, oratorical, 
dramatic, with a rousing singing voice that 
swung the hymns into paeans of triumph and 
zealous salvos of praise. This night the chapel 
was crowded. Only on the third seat from the 
rear was there space for the Trowbridges and 
their guest. Trowbridge smiled significantly as 
he saw Dave edge his way into a crowded seat 
opposite and send an affirmative nod in answer 
to Peggy’s eagerly questioning eyes. His smile 
deepened as Peggy tried to hurry him into the 
seat, so as to leave her and Lily nearest the aisle. 

“Please go in, Ed,” she urged. ‘‘Lilv and | 
want to sit here.” 

“T see you do,” he returned driv. ‘And 
I want to see that you keep that card, what- 
ever it is, up your sleeve. I'll guard the aisle 
myself.” 

Peggy plumped down, in anything but a reli- 
gious mood, and sent a despairing glance across 
to Dave, none of which was lost on her husband. 
“What the dickens is she up to?” he won- 
dered. Enlightenment came during the service. 
Through sermon and praver and hymns Pegg, 
kept up a constant fusillade of entreaties to 
Lily, occasional words of which reached his 
straining ears: “License” — “The preacher's 
all ready” — “You owe it to Dave” — “I'll 
drag you ——”’ 

“Peggy!” 
stern whisper. 


Her husband’s voice came in a 

“You walk out to the vestibule 
with me. Come! If you don’t, I'll pick you up 
and carry you. I mean this.” 

A quick glance upward, a careful scrutiny of 
the squared jaw and unsmiling eves, and Peggy, 
as flushed with anger as himself, followed to the 
little storm inclosure outside the chapel door. 
There she backed to the wall and caught at the 
studding on either side. 

““Come,”’ commanded her husband. “We're 
going home. If Lily and Dave want to marry, 
that’s nothing to me. But my wife sha’n’t 
drive Biddiwell Updown’s daughter into marry- 
ing a farm-hand against her father’s wishes.” 

“Tt’s not your wife doing it,”’ panted Peggy, 
eyes ablaze. “It’s Peggy Patton, Lily’s girl 
friend. And I’m driving her to the man she 
loves and who loves her. If I ¢con’t drive her 
to Dave to-night, her father’ll drive her to Al 
Rodin to-morrow. Jim Conner has kept it 
secret about Dave’s license; but Mr. Emmons 
takes Jim’s office to-morrow, and he’ll publish it 
quick enough. He stands in with Bid — same 
as vou do. 


Poor little Lilv!”’ 
““Al has a roof to cover his wife’s head, any- 
where, 


how. And in heaven’s name, could 





Dave take a wife, if he had one? Be reasonable, 
Peggy. Come! No use chewing any more. 
We're going home.” 

Peggy’s hands gripped wildly at the studding 
as her husband’s hands reached out to pick her 
up and carry her off. 

“Dave has a house,” she flung out tempestu- 
ously — “one of vours that was empty — the 
old Martin place. And it’s all furnished, with 
things out of our attic —nice things. And 
what | couldn’t find there | bought — and 
charged to you. And Annie’s there now, get- 
ting a wedding supper. And I’m going inside 
again—Iam! / am! Stop! If you put those 
strong arms on me, I'll shriek till I raise every 
one in the church — and kick — and bite — | 
will!” 

Her voice came out shrilly at the end, pur- 
posely shrill. The chapel door against which 

Trowbridge stood, guarding it from Peggy's 
quick hands, shook now from the pressure of 
hands on the inside, hands whose curious owner 
wanted to learn the meaning of the excited voice 
outside. Peggy’s husband moved carefully, so 
as to allow egress, but with his bulk intervening 
between the opening and Peggy, his feet planted 
widely apart the better to fill the gap. A quick 
duck, and Peggy went between the parted 
knees, edged by Lily, and had hold of the hymn- 
book before her husband recovered his lost 
balance. 

The organist, looking back anxiously from 
above the little organ, sent a signal to Mrs. 
Trowbridge, and Mrs. Trowbridge nodded an 
emphatic “ves,” and pushed Lily a little nearer 
to the aisle, casting frightened glances over her 
shoulder meanwhile, in a panic of fear that the 
“‘strong arms” would descend on her and carry 
her off before her purpose was accomplished. 
People sitting near by smiled amusedly, vet be- 
lieved only that Big Ed wanted to go home and 
that Mrs. Ed had resolved to stay. 

The organ pealed forth. But it was not to 
the tune of the hymn that the minister had an- 
nounced. He looked around at the organist in 
protest. This was the third time that she had 
substituted her own choosing for his, each time 
giving, in place of his cheerful, buoyant selec- 
tion, a hymn written in doleful measure, that 
wailed and sobbed through verses about the lost 
and the damned. And this hypnotic hymn, 
that made supine the will! — what did she mean 
by sending the Forks home on this? But the 
organist sent an imperative message of eyes: 
“Go ahead and sing.” He gave out the num- 
ber, and, though he did it reluctantly, swung 
into the tune with his usual fervor, the congrega- 
tion, as usual, fellowing his dramatic rendition. 
A hundred voices rolled out mournfully the 
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body of the verse, and dropped to a wailing 
breath at the end: 


“Almost persuaded ’’ — now to believe; 
“ Almost persuaded ’’ — Him to receive. 
Seems now some soul to say, 

“Go, Spirit, go Thy way; 
Some more convenient day 
On Thee I'll call.” 


As they sang, their faces grew a little solemn; 
something of the sob of the tune caught in their 
throats. And, though they did not like this 
kind of song, it clutched them, and they knew 
they. were being dominated by it, and were a 
little ashamed over coming under its spell —a 
spell that grew as the hymn rolled on: 


“Almost persuaded ’’ — harvest is past! 
“Almost persuaded’’ — doom comes at last! 
“Almost”’ can not avail; 
“Almost” is but to fail! 
Sad, sad, that bitter wail — 
** Almost — but lost!”’ 


One person was not solemn — Peggy’s hus- 
band. He was grinning broadly. With hands 
in pockets and back braced against the rear wall, 
his twinkling eyes watched Peggy’s shoulder, 
that, little by little, was forcing the shrinking 
girl at her side nearer to the aisle. And no 
voice was quite so mournful, none quavered so, 
and broke, and sobbed and sighed out the 
“‘lost,”’ as did Peggy’s in Lily’s ear. 

“The plucky little cuss!” chuckled Trow- 
bridge in his throat. “If it’s left to her, there'll 
be a wedding here to-night, all right.”’ 

Dave, watching with eyes now hopeful, now 
despondent, began to think this, too. He 
moved out in the aisle on the note of the “‘lost.” 
Lily staggered sidewise toward him, propelled 
by a heavy onlaunching of Peggy’s shoulder. 
Knowing it was now or never, Dave gripped 
Lily’s limp arm and half walked, half pushed 
her toward the altar. The minister left the 
pulpit and came quickly to the foot of the 
altar steps. 

It was a moment before the congregation 
understood. Then it became singularly rigid: 
not at the fact of a wedding,— big meeting was 
a favorite occasion for this ceremony,— but 
over the amazing combination. Lily Updown 
and Dave Coburn! Why — why! And Biddi- 
well Updown was there! And Al Rodin! Bid 
would stop the ceremony, and make short work 


of it, too. Their spines, still vibrating under 
the hypnosis of the music, took on a delicious 
quivering. Their hearts almost stopped beating 
as they counted the steps that led Lily opposite 
the seat where her father sat, his feet partly in 
the aisle, as usual; but, contrary to his custom, 
he was very wide awake and was looking about 
him very alertly. Did he know? Was he 
ready to snatch Lily as she went by? 

And — who was that striding up the aisle? 
Big Ed! And he was whispering to Bid! And 
now Bid 

Lily gave a stifled cry, and hung, a dead 
weight, against her lover. Her palsied feet 
clung to the floor. Half swooning, she awaited 
the touch of her father’s hand, the authoritative 
hand that would take her forever away from 
Dave. Big Ed was at his side. Would he dis- 
charge Dave for this? 

Peggy gazed at her husband and Lily’s father 
towering over poor Lily, then her forehead 
dropped weakly against the back of the seat 
ahead. She did not want to see anything more. 
There was a curious sickening hurt within her. 
That Ed should do this cruel thing! Sacrifice 
helpless little Lily, and her dearest friend, to pre- 
serve amicable business relations with miserly 
Bid Updown! 

“O-oh! O-oh!” 

“Sick, Peggy?”’ 

“Ed, how could you?” she moaned, without 
looking up. “‘O-oh! O-oh!” 

“* Twas something of a strain,”’ he whispered, 
chuckling. “‘But I couldn’t stand by and see 
all that energy and ingenuity of yours go to 
waste, pet. I put Bid next to the best land bar- 
gain he’s had for ten years, and told him about 
Dave’s new job as foreman, and the prospective 
farm — on easy terms. Bid’s there now, wait- 
ing to say, ‘God bless you, my children.’ Lily 
wants you to stand up with her, and I’m booked 
for best man. Come, we'll send this thing off 
with a flourish.” 

The which they did. The groom blushed 
and beamed; the bride trembled and was half 
afraid of her happiness; the best man grinned 
more broadly than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant; Biddiwell Updown, his mind on his land 
bargain, was paternally benevolent; and Peggy 
looked on at it all with round, questioning 
eyes, as if wondering just how it all came 
about. 
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“ There was a helter-skelter of perfume and color and flashing eyes and twinkling feet and babbling talk” 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


JENNY 


PEARL 


The Tale of Bill Shortcoat 
BY COMPTON MACKENZIE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


YEAR ago a wonderful new book by a young Englishman named 
Compton Mackenzie delighted and thrilled a great audience on both sides 


of the Atlantic. 


was a bewildering, charming girl called Jenny. 


The name of this book was ‘*‘ Carnival,” and its heroine 


Jenny danced in the ballet 


at night and frolicked about London till dawn, coquetting with glorious 


adventures. 


Some of Jenny's adventures are told in ** Carnival.”’ 


The rest 


are to be toldin McCLURE’S. Beginning with this number, she plunges straight 
into her delightful, audacious, inconsequential career of a London dancing girl. 


N the portico of Covent Garden Theater 
Miss Jenny Pearl of the Orient Corps de 
Ballet said good-by to the young French- 
man who all the evening had been so 

very attentive. He was a good-looking young 
Frenchman, as he bowed his farewells in the 
murk of a January night. 

“| like that fellow,” said Jenny to her friend 
Irene Dale. 

“He seems very nice,” Irene agreed. 

“| like the way he’s dressed. You know — 
very smart. Besides, he didn’t start bothering 
us to let him drive back to Islington.” 

The battered old cab jerked forward, and 
Jenny, with a final effort of energy, waved a 
ribboned arm to the cavalier. 





““Good-by,”’ she called; “see you again soon.” 
Then she fell back against the rusty cushions 
yawning, and slept soundly until the vehicle 
pulled up before 17 Hagworth Street, Islington. 

With lullabies of admonition to Irene not 
to make a noise, Jenny shook back her golden 
curls in a petulance of fatigue, and emerged 
from the vehicle. 


“| hope my mother isn’t awake,” she whis- 


pered as she lifted the cold latch of the gate. 
“Don’t make a noise, whatever you do, or I'll 
never ask you back to stay with me again.” 
The closeness of an old London house was 
folded round them as they crept into the hall 
and shut out the night. 
“Shall I light a candle?” 


whispered Irene. 
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“Oh, of course,” said Jenny. ‘I should start 
letting off rockets if | was you. Shut up! It 
isn't five o’clock in the afternoon, you know. 
It’s four o’clock in the morning. Light a can- 
dle! What a liberty!” 

The straight, narrow staircase of No. 17 
somehow looked much steeper in the darkness. 
Every stair, moreover, seemed to be of a differ- 
ent height, and there was not a single board 
that did not creak dismally. 

“Oh, dear,”” Jenny sighed in a whisper; “this 
staircase of ours makes more noise than my aunt’s 
knees when she sits down to dinner. Oo-er!” 
she added, with a stifled exclamation of pain. 

“What is it?” 

“1 got to the top before | thought I had, and 
there wasn’t a stair. Hush!” 

“What are you hushing me for? I didn’t 
come thumping down with my foot as if I were 
treading on a beetle,” said Irene indignantly. 

“If you make such a noise,” Jenny threat- 
ened, “I'll never ask you home with me again. 
Why, vou’re worse than a young elephant!” 

From the darkness ahead a voice sounded 
sharply: “Is that you, Jenny?”’ 

Jenny gripped her friend’s wrist tightly to 
demand complete stillness. The two girls 
trembled in the passage, expecting to see some 
golden door betray their arrival. A minute 
fled by in a palpitating silence. Jenny gave 
the signal to advance again. Every flounce 
now to swish; the most filmy lace 
crackled in the darkness; and even the silk 
ribbons on Jenny’s frock set up a chorus of 
whispers. However, the second staircase was 
surmounted at last, and the two girls sighed with 
relief when they stood safely upon the upper 
landing. 

“You do make a most shocking noise, Ireen,”’ 
commented Jenny; and, as if to indorse her 
friend’s judgment, at that moment Irene let 
fall a sixpence, which bounded downstairs with 
a diminutive jingle and spun its life away on the 
stone flags of the entrance-hall two flights below. 

“There’s a nice thing to do!” said Jenny 
“What do you want to carry money 
in your hand for? You haven’t got to pay to 
come into my bedroom, vou know. All the 
moving pictures you'll see to-night is Jenny 
Pearl getting undressed sharp.” 

“You needn’t be funny,” said Irene sulkily. 

“1 couldn’t be when I was with you. You'd 
make Little Tich look like a wet Sunday.” 

In Jenny’s bedroom, the gas-jet, turned down 
to a blue glimmer, gave just enough shadowy 
light for the girls to undress by. 

‘] suppose we can talk now?” Irene asked 
in a hurt voice. “Il never knew any one make 


seemed 


severely. 


such a fuss about coming home late as vou.”’ 


“Not so much of it, Mrs. Bigmouth,”’ said 
Jenny. ‘You'll wake my young sister May, 
and she'll start hollering out if she thinks the 
three of us have got to sleep in one bed. So, 
if you don’t want to lie on the hearth-rug all 
night, you’d better keep on keeping quiet.” 

For a minute or two the little bedroom was 
full of the soft sound of falling petticoats, of 
the tinkle of hair-pins, of the swish of brushes 
and the lisp of shoe-laces. 

“Mavy’s lying right in the middle of the bed,” 
Jenny whispered pensively. “I reckon we'd 
better sleep one on each side of her. Are you 
ready? Come on.” 

Simultaneously the two girls settled into bed 
on cither side of May, who turned restlessly 
and began to murmur. 

“Am I squashing you, dee-ar?”’ asked Jenny, 
in accents so unusually sweet that, had May 
been at all awake, she would have been very 
suspicious indeed. 

A grunt was May’s sole response, and, greatly 
encouraged by so little opposition, Irene and 
Jenny slid further down beneath the bedclothes. 
This was too much for May. She suddenly 
came to herself, and, sitting up in bed, per- 
ceived the cause of so much inconvenience. 

“Here’s a nice game!”’ she exclaimed. “ 
not going to sleep three in this bed.” 

Irene, feeling herself the intruder, had ap- 
parently settled down into a dreamless sleep. 

“Now don’t be unkind and make a fuss about 
nothing. We’re tired,” said Jenny. 

“‘So vou ought to be, you fast things! Com- 
ing home late like this. If you bring back your 
great fat friends ——” 

Jenny began to laugh consumedly. 

“Well, so she is. Why can’t she sleep in 
her own house?”’ persisted May. 

“Now be a love,” said Jenny, “because I’ve 
brought vou back the most glorious box of 
chocolates. And you can lay on the inside.” 

Soon dissension was allaved. The blue glim- 
mer of the gas-jet burned quietly, and in the 
vague light the three girls slept. Irene’s red- 
gold hair splashed the outside pillow; huddled 
in the corner near the wall was May, dark and 
wan and frail; while in between them lay Jenny, 
with golden ringlets of hair shimmering around 
her rose-bloomed oval face. 

The January frost invaded ‘the room with 
a frigid intensity, and on the floor by the cur- 
tains lay the costumes of Covent Garden, the 
tumbled ribbons and laces of a sparkling night. 

Some five hours later May was out of bed, 
and whatever annovance she had been made to 
suffer before dawn she now took full measure for. 

“Are we moving into the next street?” 
grumbled Jenny, from the warm white bed. 
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“What a terrible row to kick up! Do let me “Oh, no, mother! Don’t be mean. We're 


get a bit of sleep!” tired!”’ Jenny protested, clasping the pillow. 
“I’m looking for those fine chocolates vou said “Of course vou’re tired. Whose fault is that?” 
you'd brought back for me,’ May announced. “You might let us stay in bed till dinner- 
“Well, you won't time. Oh, mother, 
find them,’’ said you might!” 


“No,” said Mrs. 
Raeburn | firmly. 
“You'll get up now. 
At once! Bee ause 
I’m not going out of 
the room till vou're 
out of bed.”’ 

Jenny gave up trv- 
ing to resist, and 
called upon Irene to 
get out first. 

“Hurry, Ireen,” 
she commanded. 

Irene obeved, and 
at last Jenny dragged 
herself into the cold 
January daylight and 
with commiseration 
eved herself as she 
stood before the 
mirror, slim and 
lovely in her long 
white night-gown. 

“Now, don’t start 
off admiring vourself 
in the glass,” said 
Mrs. Raeburn, paus- 
ing in the doorway, 
“because vou _ look 
washed out!”’ 

““Chocolates!”’ said 
May scornfully, pre- 
paring to follow her 
mother. “I'd be 


Jenny. 

“There’s a nice 
thing,” said May, 
standing critically at 
the foot of the bed 
and looking con- 
temptuously down on 
her sister. ‘Fancy! 
| wouldn’t tell such 
stories if | was vou. 
What | wasn’t going 
to see in the way of 
chocolates!” 

Just then Mrs. 
Raeburn herself came 
into the bedroom. 

“What time did 
vou come home last 
nightr’’ she de- 
manded. “Who's 
that in the bed?” 

“Tt’s me, Mrs. 
Raeburn,” said Irene 
meekly. 

“Il brought her 
back with me for 
company,” Jenny 
explained. “It was 
a lovely dance.” 

“And it was a 
lovely time to come 
home. Five o’clock 
in the morning!” 
commented Mrs. 





Raeburn. + SS ashamed to disap- 
“Oh, mother!” “ s point anv one like 
exclaimed Jenny. that, | would.” 
“Don’t be silly. fy Left alone, the two 
Why, May woke me fs friends looked at each 
up hours after we'd WM, other mournfully. 
been in bed, and | 7 “Anv one would 
heard the clock strike think, to hear my 
four. Oh, mother, mother carrv on, that 
you do exaggerate we'd come in with 
things so!” the milk. It wasn’t 
“Yes, I'll exag- JENNY my fault that the 
gerate you, miss, dance kept on solate.”’ 
presently. You'll find the door bolted next Jenny yawned and stretched herself in- 
time. A nice daughter the neighbors must dignantly. 
think I’ve got! Well, come along out of bed, “You have got a funny family,”’ commented 


both of you girls, and sharp at that, because Irene. “Fancy! I’d be ashamed, if I’d got 
this room is going to be turned out in a a friend sleeping with me, to make them get 
quarter of an hour.” up so shocking early.” 
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“Not so much of it,” said Jenny. “I’ve got 
enough to worry me, as it is, without your 
starting in to talk. Hurry in your dressing, 
because | want to go and get myself warm by 
the kitchen fire!”’ 

Downstairs, the two. girls, comfortably 
cushioned, pondered the glowing range. 

The quiet kitchen suited their morning lassi- 
tude. The cat purred on the hearth-rug; the 
canary sharpened its beak on the perch; the 
kettle sang on the hob; far away upstairs was 
the pleasant sound of other people working. The 
stillness of the frosty air outside enhanced the 
warmth and silence and comfort of the kitchen. 

“What have you got to worry for?” Irene 
idly asked. 

“Lots of things. Getting old, for one.” 

“Getting old!”’ scoffed Irene. ‘“‘Whv, vou’re 
only eighteen.” 


Eighteen! Eighteen! She'll never go beyond 
eighteen! 

It’s the eighteenth time she’s been eighteen! 

Eighteen! Eighteen! Eighteen!” 





“ He was standing with bis back to them; the pavement 


about bis feet was strewn with packages” 





“Did you see any fellows worth anything 
last night?” Irene presently inquired. 

Jenny poked the fire into a blaze. “Only 
that Frenchman, whom | rather liked. I said 
he could meet us, if he wanted to, outside the 
stage door.” 

The winter day passed quietly on to night, 
and at half past six Jenny and Irene set out for 
the theater. 

People inside the golden tram-car stared at 
the two girls as they laughed and chattered on 
their way down. They seemed very gay, these 
two girls now starting out to work among a 
crowd of tired and somber people going home. 
They had many intimate jokes about their 
fellow passengers, many explosive giggles at 
the expense of this odd hat or that strange 
blouse. They stared at old ladies so that the 
poor old ladies nervously put on or took off 
their gloves. They stared at young ladies so 
that the young ladies pulled down their veils, 
or, if they had no veils to pull down, lool-ed 
away to read advertisements they had no desire 
to read atall. They stared at young men until 
the latter stared back; and then they would 
glare at them so haughtily that the young men, 
greatly abashed, would hurriedly alight from 
the car a quarter of a mile before they ought 
to have done. 

“Men are fools,” scoffed Jenny, as the two 
friends jumped from the tram at Southampton 
Row, and jumped on to a green omnibus and 
rattled along down dizzy old Longacre into the 
radiant haze and golden electric moons of Picca- 
dilly. Soon the warm theater held them comfort- 
ably, “tnd it was pleasant to wander round the 
grimy old dressing-room amid the intimate chat- 
tering of the dozen occupants. Then followed 
half an hour of frills and flounces and fleshings 
and rouge and powder and liquid-white and 
liquid-black and silk and satin and sequins and 
scandal and repartee and posturing and borrow- 
ing and lending and telling tales and hearing 
stories. 

“All down, ladies!” the energetic and am- 
bitious call-boy suddenly shouted along the 
echoing stones ef the dim corridors; and immedi- 
ately there was a helter-skelter of perfume and 
color and flashing eves and twinkling feet and 
trim waists and babbling talk all the way down 
the steep winding stairs of the cavernous theater. 

lhe orchestra began; the curtain twitched; 2 
wave of heat swept against the sudden whirl 
of the dancers, and, after what seemed no time 
at all, the curtain fell again. The first ballet 
was over. In the long wait before the second 
ballet, Jenny and Irene went over the event 
of last night with Enid Ester and Maudi. 
Chapman, two marionettes. 
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“Fancy!” said Jenny. “I! saw that French 
fellow sitting in the second row of the stalls. 
He waved his program. I bet you he'll be 
waiting outside. I'll make him buy me some 
chocolates, so as | can take them home to 
voung May. Poor kid, she was terribly disap- 
pointed this morning. I don’t usually like 
French fellows. They always want to swank 
they’re counts or something. But this fellow 
is really nice. He was dressed very nice, too. 
He talked a bit as if he’d got a baker’s shop in 
his mouth, and | don’t think he understands 
much English; but he’s a nice fellow, and 
dressed very smart.” 

The cool air of the court was delicious after 
the hot air of the theater, just as delicious as 
the warm theater had seemed after the cold 
January wind earlier in the evening. 

For a few minutes Jenny and Irene chattered 
to the escorts waiting for other girls; then they 
prepared to meet their Frenchman. 

“| thought you said he dressed very nice,” 
whispered Irene, nudging her friend. 

Jenny paused for a moment before the 
encounter. 

“Well, he does. 
night.” 

“But look at his coat,” Irene giggled. 

“What’s the matter with it?” Jenny de- 
manded. 

“It’s so short.” 

“It’s a French coat, I expect,” Jenny spec- 
ulated, too obstinate to retract her favorable 
opinion of the stranger’s dress. 

The Frenchman bowed very low as the two 
girls reached his side. 

“‘ Ah, this is a grand astonishment.” 

“Well, don’t open your eyes too wide, be- 
cause, if they drop out, we sha’n’t be able to 
wait while you pick them up. This is my pal, 
Ireen Dale.” 

Jenny punched Irene violently in order to 
stop the giggling fit she felt was imminent. 

“Ah, you were good in that ballet. Ah, it 
was superb! We will have the drink together 


” 


At least, I thought so last 


— ves? 

“What? Rather!” said Jenny. 

“Did you ever see such a coat?” 
whispered. 

“Shut up,” said Jenny under her breath. 
“Come on, Napoleon. Where are we going 
to?” she added, turning to the stranger. “And 
whatever’s the matter with your coat? Some- 
body sitting in the stalls behind you has been 
having a game with your tails.” 

“You are right,” said the Frenchman apol- 
ogetically. “‘This coat is no longer a la mode. 
I wear it no longer. | take it off here, now.” 

With no pause, the young man prepared to 


Irene 





“* Eyed herself, slim and lovely in her long white 
night-gown”’ 


carry out his announcement, to Jenny’s indig- 
nation. 

“Don’t be silly, showing us up in Piccadilly! 
You needn’t get so excited. Here, let’s go into 
the Monico. Quick change, Bill!” 

Jenny, Irene, and the Frenchman sat round 
a marble table and pondered the jeweled glasses 
of liqueurs before them — Irene’s ruby port, 
Jenny’s emerald of créme de menthe, and the 
Frenchman’s topaz of Chartreuse. 

“T’d like a box of chocolates, please, for my 
young sister,” said Jenny. ‘And don’t dash 
off like a two-year-old. The waiter will bring 
them, if you ask him nicely.” 

The Frenchman loaded his guests with pack- 
ages and looked languishingly at Jenny. ‘It is 
so sweet to see you, my de-ar,” he murmured. 

“Hark at the entente cordiale!”’ cried Jenny. 

“Ah, ha, l’entente cordiale. Hurrah! hurrah! 
Zip! Zip!” The Frenchman became so en- 
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thusiastic that several domino-players looked 
up in a rage from bad moves. 

“Oh, what would you do with him? Stop 
making that unnatural noise. I'll never come 
out with you again,” Jenny promised. “You'll 
get us turned out. Besides, we must be going.” 

She hastily gathered up her muff and bag as 
she spoke. 

“This is very bad. You see me to-morrow? 
Ah, you are such a type — such a little darling,” 
murmured the Frenchman. 

“Here, not so fast, Mr. Scarlet Runner,’ 
said the scandalized Jenny. “It isn’t the week 
after next, you know.”’ 

“Splendid! Splendid!’ shouted the French- 
man. 

“Oh, no, really, Ireen,”’ said Jenny, turning 
round to her friend. ‘“He’s above a joke. 
Keep quiet, can’t you? Look here, Basil; 
you'd better put vourself on ice to-night.” 

The Frenchman rocked with exhilaration. 

“Ah-ha! That is the best of all. On aice! 
On aice! Like the polar bear!”’ 

“Like the up-the-polar bear, I should say,” 
retorted Jenny. 

“To-morrow we have tea-time together. Oh, 
ves; you will come?”” The Frenchman clasped 
his hands almost in a gesture of despair. 

“Well, not if you’re going to behave like 
a lunatic asylum, and not if you don’t get an- 
other coat. You’d better give that one away 
for a muffler. That’s all it’s any use for. And 
what’s your name?” Jenny inquired, half 
afraid he might turn out to be some sort of 
a criminal. 

“Etienne Armand de Mourelle-Bazaine,” 
the young man proudly informed her. 

“Oh, no; not in these trousers,”’ said Jenny. 
“Why, I’d want a day off to sav a name like 
that. I shall call you Bill Shortcoat.” 

On their way home in the taxi, loaded with 
chocolates and somewhat relieved to be rid 
of the eccentric foreigner, the girls were inclined 
to doubt the wisdom of having accorded him 
an appointment on the following day. 

“Still, he dresses very nice,” said Irene 
meditatively. 

“Not so much of it, you! He’s all right — 
although it’s a bit like going out with a dog 
for the first time without a lead. We'll have 
fun to-morrow, though.”’ 

“T expect we will,” Irene agreed. ‘“‘Here’s 
my turning. Good night, old girl. See you 
to-morrow.” 

The next morning broke very clear and spark- 
ling. It seemed the perfect day to select for an 
adventure with the enthusiastic Frenchman. 

They had named the entrance of the court 
for the merry assignation. 





They were a few minutes early, and so they 
walked down the court to the stage-door to 
see if there were any letters for them. After 
a short conversation with the amiable stage- 
door keeper, they walked out to meet the 
Frenchman. 

He was standing with his back to them, 
dressed in a coat much shorter even than the 
one he had worn on the preceding night, and 
the pavement about his feet was strewn with 
packages. 

“Oh, Ireen!” gasped Jenny. “Did you ever 
in your life see such an unnatural coat? He 
looks like a fancy biscuit. Oh, whatever shall 
we do? And look at those parcels!” she almost 
screamed. ‘Whatever are we going to do with 
him? And it’s such a lovely day that every- 
body will be turning round to stare.” 

It was too late to run, for the Frenchman, 
shifting his position, had seen them. With 
one bound, leaving his parcels where they lay 
on the pavement, he was at their side. “Hur- 
rah! Zip! Zip! You have come. Here is 
magnificent funniness!”’ 

“You're right,” said Jenny. ‘But you don’t 
think we’re going to walk with you in that coat? 
Why, people will be following us, asking what 
time the performance commences.” 

The Frenchman gurgled, unabashed: “This 
coat, she is for the sport.” 

“Oh, it’s a she-coat, is it? I should think 
she was for the sport. You’ve only got to put 
a bit of rouge on the buttonholes, and you'll 
get locked up, and us too. And whatever on 
earth are all these parcels?” 

“Chocolates,” shouted the Frenchman, as 
he bent to gather up his packages. ‘‘Choco- 
lates for you, my little darlings. Every day 
I bring you chocolates, until you are loving me.”’ 

Jenny and Irene looked at each other. 

“Well, let’s get him away from the theater,” 
muttered Irene. “Supposing if any of the girls 
saw us?” 

“He must have escaped from somewhere,” 
said Jenny. “Here, get a taxi,” she cried 
agitatedly to M. de Mourelle-Bazaine. “We'll 
go straight to the ladies’ cloak-room,” she 
whispered to Irene, “and then we can hang 
about for a bit and dodge him.” 

Seated inside the taxi, and safe for a minute 
from inquisitive eyes, the two girls rated their 
host severely: “‘I] thought we told you that the 
coat you had on yesterday was too short!” 

“You were right. | throw it from my window 
last night. No more of that coat! He is dead.” 

“Yes; but thisone’s shorter still!” Jenny cried. 

“Yes, ves, itis much shorter,” the Frenchman 
agreed. “But why not? It is for the sport.” 
““Haven’t vou got a long coat?”’ asked Jenny. 
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“No; I care not for them,” said the French- 
man. 

In the ladies’ cloak-room of the Paragon 
Restaurant, Jenny and Irene took longer to tidy 
themselves than was ever known. But every 
time they ventured forth, their host still com- 
manded the exit, pensive among his chocolate- 
boxes, the observed of all the curious. The atten- 
dant in the cloak-room began to get suspicious. 

“Ladies generally wait in the lounge,” she 
pointed out. 

“Well, we’re not ladies,” said Jenny haugh- 
tilv. ‘‘We’re ballet girls. See, old Mother 
Brush and Comb?” 

“| shall have to make a complaint to the 
management,” said the dignified attendant. 

“Come on!” whispered Irene, tugging at 
Jenny’s sleeve. “They'll chuck us out in half 
a minute.” 

“Have you got any money?” whispered 
Jenny. “I’ve come out without my purse.” 

“|’ve got a shilling and a penny,” said Irene. 

“Well, we can’t give her a penny — she isn’t 
a weighing-machine. Give her the shilling.” 

Irene looked dubious. 

“Goon. I'll pay half when | can get it in 
the dressing-room.” 

Irene proffered the shilling. 

“We're very much obliged,” said Jenny in 
an exaggeratedly mincing voice. ‘‘We’re most 
awfully obliged to you, my good woman, for let- 
ting us keep on being alive. Good afternoon.” 

The attendant glared at the two girls as 
thev sallied out, sublimely impudent. In the 
entrance-hall of the Paragon was Bill Shortcoat, 
looking very anxious. 

“Why, he’s got a lot more packages,”’ cried 
Jenny. “What has he been doing?” 

“Ah, vou come at last!”’ sighed the French- 
man rapturously. “I feared vou think | am 
not the trouble.” 

“But vou are. 
said Jenny. 

“Not worthy of the bother, | meant to say,” 
Bill Shortcoat explained. “So what do | do?” 

“| wouldn’t like to guess,” interrupted Jenny 
sardonically. 

“What dol do? Why,I buy more chocolates! 
You tell me nothing else vou like. So alwavs will 
come chocolates, until, my angel, vou love me!” 

During tea the obnoxious coat was taken off, 
and as without it the young Frenchman was 
really verv well dressed and at the same time 
verv amusing, Jenny and Irene began to enjoy 
the party, after all. 

The chocolates were gathered together into 
one large parcel, and M. de Mourelle-Bazaine 
was persuaded to forward them by parcels 
delivery to Jenny’s home. 


” 


You’re a shocking trouble,” 


Tea, however, came to an end, and the dread- 
ful coat appeared again. 

“You're not going to put it on,” said Jenny 
firmly. 

“But it is so cold,” expostulated the owner. 

“| don’t care if it’s like being drowned in 
ice-cream — vou’re not going to put on that 
coat! Can’t vou leave it behind for the waiter? 
He'll think it’s a chamois-leather cloth been 
dropped.” 

“Very well. For your sake, | leave it!” 

Jenny sighed with relief; but, of course, an 
officious waiter hurried after them as thév were 
swinging out through the glass door into Pic- 
cadilly Circus, and insisted on restoring the 
coat to its owner. 

“But you sha’n’t put it on,” said Jenny. 
“And now hurry, because we’ve got to get into 
the theater.” 

At the stage door, Bill Shortcoat asked sadly 
if he could take them out to supper. 

“Not unless you can come in a proper coat,” 
Jenny declared. 

“Twill, | will! 1 run around all the tailors.”’ 

“Yes, I should think that you was running 
round the tailor when you got that coat. 
Keep still next time, and he won’t be so free 
with his scissors.” 

After the performance Jenny and Irene came 
out cautiously. But Bill Shortcoat was there 
on the spot, immediately outside the stage-door, 
in a coat so long that it touched the ground. 

“| never told you to get a night-gown!”’ cried 
Jenny. “You really are a most unnatural man.” 

“Listen,” said the Frenchman, speaking in 
a stifled voice. “I have caught a bad cold in 
by dose. And I havea telegrab to call be hobe. 
I go this night in half ad hour. See be depart.” 

Jenny was almost sorry for Bill Shortcoat now. 

“Shall we, Ireen?”’ 

“If we go in a taxi, | don’t so much mind.” 

“After all,” said Jenny, “people do travel 
in funny coats; so perhaps it won’t matter so 
much.” 

They said good-by to Bill Shortcoat in the 
murk of Charing Cross. At the last moment, 
he hurled from the window many more packages 
of chocolates. Then he sank back out of sight. 

‘l only hope they won’t think he’s walking 
in his sleep, when he gets to Dover,” said Jenny. 
“But that last one did look more like a night- 
gown than a coat. Oh, well, who caress He 


wasn’t a bad sort, was he?” 
“Not so bad,” Irene admitted. 
Any old way, he made us laugh.” 
“Rather!” 
“And I like laughing, | do,” said Jenny, as, 
arm in arm, the two friends crossed the roaring 
Strand. 
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HERE is, somewhere in Brompton or ing feature in the grev fagade is its telescopic 
Kensington, an interminable avenue length and changeless continuity. The pilgrim 
of tall houses, rich but largely empty, walking down it begins to think he will never 
that looks like a terrace of tombs. come to a break or a corner; but there is one 

The very steps up to the dark front doors seem exception — a very small one. There is a sort of 
as steep as the sides of pyramids; and one would mews between two of the tall mansions, a mere 
hesitate to knock at a door, lest it should be. slit like the crack of a door by comparison with 
opened by amummy. But a vet more depress- the street, but just large enough to permit a 
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pigmy ale-house or eating-house, still allowed by common woman and make it more like the 
the rich to their stable servants, to stand in the working dress of a lady art student. He 


angle. There is something cheery in its very 
dinginess, and something free and elfin in its 
very insignificance. 

Any one passing the place on a certain autumn 
evening, itself almost fairylike, might have seen 
a hand pull aside the red half-blind which (along 
with some large white lettering) half hid the in- 
terior from the street, and a face peer out not 
unlike a rather innocent goblin’s. [t was, in 
fact, the face of one with the harmless human 
name of Brown, formerly priest of Cobhole in 
Essex and now working in London. His friend 
Flambeau, a semi-official investigator, was sit- 
ting opposite him, making his last notes on a 
case he had cleared up in the neighbourhood. 
They were sitting at a small table, close up 
to the window, when the priest pulled back 
the curtain and looked out. He waited till a 
stranger in the street had passed the window 
before he let the curtain fall into its place 
again. Then his round eyes strayed to the 
next table, at which sat only a navvy with beer 
and cheese, and a young girl with red hair and 
a glass of milk. Then (seeing his friend put 
away the pocket-book) he said softly: 

“If you’ve got ten minutes, | wish you'd 
follow that man with the false nose.”’ 

Flambeau looked up in surprise. But the 
girl with the red hair also looked up, and with 
something that was stronger than astonishment. 


“The man with the false nose!” repeated 
Flambeau. ‘“‘Who’s he?” 

“I. havenh’t a notion,” answered Father 
Brown; “I want you to find out. I ask it as 
a favour. He went down there,’’—and he 


jerked his thumb over his shoulder in one of his 
undistinguished gestures,— “‘and can’t have 
passed three lamp-posts vet. I only want to 
know the direction.” 

Flambeau gazed at his friend with an ex- 
pression between perplexity and amusement; 
and then, rising from the table, squeezed his 
huge form out of the little door of the tavern. 

Father Brown took a-smali book out of his 
pocket and began to read steadily; he betrayed 
no consciousness of the fact that the red-haired 
lady had left her own table and had sat down 
opposite him. At last she leaned over and said 
in a low, strong voice: 

“Why do vou say that? 
it’s false?” 

He lifted his rather heavy eyelids, which 
fluttered in considerable embarrassment. His 
ruminating eve roved to the girl’s light canvas 
round the wrist of which ran a very 
slight thread of artistic pattern — just enough 
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seemed to find much food for thought in this; 
but his reply was very slow and hesitant. 

“You see, madam,” he said, “from outside 
the place looks — well, it is a perfectly decent 
place; but ladies like you don’t — don’t gener- 
ally think so. They never go into such places 
from choice, except 

“Well?” ske repeated. 

“Except an unfortunate few who don’t go in 
to drink milk.”’ 

“You are a most singular person,” said the 
young lady. “‘What is your object in all this?” 

“Not to trouble you about it,” he replied, 
very gently. “Only to arm myself with knowl- 
edge enough to help you, if ever you freely 
ask my help.” 

“But why should | need help?” 

He continued his monologue: ‘‘ You couldn't 
have come in because vou were ill, or you'd 
have spoken to the woman of the place, who's 
obviously respectable. Besides, you don’t look 
ill, only unhappy. This street is the only 
original long lane that has no turning; and the 
houses on both sides are shut up. [| could only 
suppose that you’d seen somebody coming 
whom you didn’t want to meet, and found that 
the public house was the only shelter in this 
wilderness of stone. | don’t think | went be- 
vond the license of a stranger in glancing at the 
only man who passed immediately after; and as 
| thought he looked like the wrong sort, and you 
looked like the right sort, | held myself ready to 
help if he annoyed you. That is all. As for 
my friend, he'll be back and he cer- 
tainly can’t find out anything by stumping 
down a road like this — I didn’t think he could.” 

“Then why did you send him out?”’ she cried. 
She had the proud, impetuous face that goes 
with reddish colouring and a Roman nose, as it 
did in Marie Antoinette. He looked at her 
steadily for the first time, and said: 

“Because | hoped you would speak to me.”’ 

She looked back at him for some time with 
a heated face, in which hung a red shadow 
of anger; then, despite her anxieties, humour 
broke out of her and the corners of 
her mouth, and she answered almost grimly: 
“Well, if vou’re so keen on my conversation, 
perhaps you'll answer my question.” After a 
pause she added: “I had the honour to ask vou 
why vou thought the man’s nose was false.” 

“The wax always spots like that just a little 
in this weather,” answered Father Brown, with 
entire simplicity. 

“But it’s such a crooked nose,”’ 
the red-haired girl. 

The. priest smiled in his turn. 
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it’s the sort of nose one would wear out of mere 
foppery,” he admitted. ‘‘This man, | think, 
wears it because his real nose is so much nicer.” 

“But whye” she insisted. 

“What is the nursery rhyme?” observed 
Brown absent-mindedly. “ ‘There was a 
crooked man, and he went a crooked mile.’ 
That man, I fancy, has gone a very crooked road 
— by following his nose.” 

“Why, what’s he done?” she demanded. 

“1 don’t want to force your confidence,”’ said 
Father Brown quietly; “but | think you could 
tell me more about that than | can tell you.” 

The red-haired girl sprang to her feet as if 
about to stride away; then she sat down again. 

“1 will tell you everything,” she said, “except 
why | am telling you; and that I don’t know. 

“You look as if you knew what isn’t snobbery 
as well as what is; and when I say that ours is a 
good old family, you'll understand it is a neces- 
sary part of the story. Well, my name is Christa- 
bel Carstairs; and my father was that Colonel 
Carstairs you’ve probably heard of, who made 
the famous Carstairs Collection of Roman coins. 
I could never describe my father to you: the 
nearest I can say is that he was very likea Roman 
coin himself. He was as handsome and as genu- 
ine and as valuable and as metallic and as out- 
of-date. He was prouder of his Collection than 
of his coat-of-arms — nobody could say more 
than that.. His extraordinary character came 
out most in his will. He had two sons and one 
daughter. He quarrelled with one son, my 
brother Giles, and sent him to Australia on a 
small allowance. . He then made a will leaving 
the Carstairs Collection, actually with a yet 
smaller allowance, to my brother Arthur. He 
meant it as the highest honour he could offer. 
He left me practically all his pretty large for- 
tune; and | am sure he meant it in contempt. 

“Arthur, you may say, might well complain 
of this; but Arthur is my father over again. 
Though he had some differences with my father 
in early youth, no sooner had he taken over the 
Collection than he became like a pagan priest 
dedicated to a temple. He acted as if Roman 
money must be guarded by all the Roman vir- 
tues. He took no pleasures; he spent nothing 
on himself; he lived for the Collection. Often 
he would not trouble to dress for his simple 
meals, but pottered about among the corded 
brown-paper parcels (which no one else was al- 
lowed to touch) in an old brown dressing-gown. 
With his pale, thin, refined face, he looked 
like an old ascetic monk. Every now and then, 
though, he would appear dressed like a decidedly 
fashionable gentleman: but that was only when 
he went up to the London sales or shops to 
make an addition to the Carstairs Collection. 





“Now, if you’ve known any young people, 
you won’t be shocked if I say that I got into 
rather a low frame of mind with all this — I'm 
not like my brother Arthur; I can’t help enjoy- 
ing enjoyment. I got a lot of romance and 
rubbish where I got my red hair — from the 
other side of the family. 

“T come now to the silly part of the story. 
| think a man as clever as you can guess the sort 
of thing that would relieve the monotony for a 
girl of seventeen placed in such a position. We 
lived then at a little seaside watering-place in 
South Wales, and a retired sea-captain living 
a few doors off had a son about five vears older 
than myself, who had-been a friend of Giles be- 
fore he went to the Colonies. Philip Hawker and 
I used to go shrimping together, and said and 
thought we were in love with each other: at 
least, he certainly said he was, and I certainly 
thought I was. If I tell you he had bronze 
curly hair and a falconish sort of face, bronzed 
by the sea, it’s not for his sake, I assure you, 
but for the story; for it was the cause of a very 
curious coincidence. 

“One summer afternoon, when | had prom- 
ised to go shrimping along the sands with 
Philip, | was waiting rather impatiently in the 
front drawing-room, watching Arthur handle 
some packets of coins he had just purchased 
and slowly shunt them, one or two at a time, 
into his own dark study and museum, which was 
at the back of the house. As soon as I heard 
the heavy door close on him finally, | made a 
bolt for my shrimping-net and tam-o’-shanter, 
and was just going to slip out, when I| saw that 
my brother had left one coin behind him, that 
lay gleaming on the long bench by the window. 
lt was a bronze coin; and the colour, combined 
with the exact curve of the Roman nose and 
something in the very lift of the long, wiry neck, 
made the head of Caesar on it the almost precise 
portrait of Philip Hawker. Then I suddenly 
remembered Giles telling Philip of a coin like 
him, and Philip wishing he had it. Perhaps you 
can fancy the wild, foolish thoughts with which 
my head went round. It seemed to me that if | 
could only run away with this, and give it to 
Philip like a wild sort of wedding-ring, it would 
be a bond between us forever; | felt a thousand 
such things at once. Then there yawned under 
me like the pit the enormous, awful notion of 
what I was doing; above all, the unbearable 
thought, which was like touching hot iron, of 
what Arthur would think of it. A Carstairs a 
thief; and a thief of the Carstairs treasure! | 
believe my brother could see me burned like a 
witch for such a thing. But then, the very 
thought of such fanatical cruelty heightened my 
old hatred of his dingy old antiquarian fussiness 
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and my longing for the youth and liberty that 
called to me from the sea. Nature and the 
Carstairs Collection had come to grips at last. 

“Nature is older than the Carstairs Collec- 
tion. As | ran down the streets to the sea, the 
coin clenched tight in my fist, I felt all the 
Roman Empire on my back as well as the 
Carstairs pedigree. And yet, my heart rose 
higher and higher, like a child’s kite, until | 
came over the loose, dry sand-hills and to the 
flat wet sands; where Philip stood; already 
up to his ankles in the shallow shining water 
some hundred yards out to sea. There was a 
great red sunset, and the long stretch of low 
water was like a lake of ruby flame. It was not 
till | had torn off my shoes and stockings and 
waded to where he stood, which was well away 
from the dry land, that I turned and looked 
round. We were quite alone in a circle of sea 
water and wet sand; and | gave him the head 
of Caesar. 

‘At the very instant I had a shock of fancy: 
that a man far away on the sand-hills was look- 
ing at me intently. I must have felt immedi- 
ately after that it was a mere leap of unreason- 
able nerves: for the man was only a dark dot in 
the distance, and | could only just see that he 
was standing quite still and gazing, with his 
head a little on one side. There was no earthly 
logical evidence that he was looking at me; he 
might have been looking at a ship, or the sunset, 
or the sea-gulls, or at any of the people who still 
strayed here and there on the shore between 
us. Nevertheless, as | gazed, he started walk- 
ing briskly in a bee-line towards us across the 
wide wet sands. As he drew nearer and nearer, 
| saw that he.was dark and bearded and that 
his eyes were masked with dark spectacles. 
He was dressed poorly but respectably in black, 
from the old black top-hat on his head to the 
solid black boots on his feet. In spite of these, 
he walked straight into the sea without a flash 
of hesitation, and came on at me with the steadi- 
ness of a travelling bullet. 

“1 can’t tell you the sense of monstrosity and 
miracle | had when he thus silently burst the 
the barrier between land and water. It was as 
if he had walked straight off a cliff and still 
marched steadily in mid-air. He was only 
wetting his boots; but he seemed to be a 
demon disregarding a law of nature. He 
seemed to look so much at me alone as not to 
notice the ocean. Philip was some yards away, 
with his back to me, bending over his net. 
The stranger came on till he stood within two 
vards of me, the water washing half way up to 
his knees. Then he said, with a clearly modu- 
lated and rather mincing articulation: 

“*Would it discommode you to contribute 


elsewhere a coin with*a somewhat different 
superscription?’ 

“With one exception, there was nothing 
definably abnormal about him. His tinted 
glasses were not really opaque, but of a blue 
kind common enough; nor were the eyes behind 
them shifty, but regarded me steadily. His 
dark beard was not really long or wild; but he 
looked rather hairy, because the beard began 
very high up on his face, just under the cheek- 
bones. His complexion was neither sallow nor 
livid, but, on the contrary, rather clear and 
youthful: yet this gave a pink-and-white wax 
look which somehow (I don’t know why) rather 
increased the horror. The only oddity one 
could fix was that his nose, which was otherwise 
of a good shape, was just slightly turned side- 
ways at the tip; as if, when it was soft, it had 
been tapped on one side with a toy hammer. 
The thing was hardly a deformity; yet | can not 
tell you what a living nightmare it was to me. 
As he stood there in the sunset-stained water, he 
affected me as some hellish sea-monster just 
risen roaring out of a sea like blood. I don’t 
know why a touch on the nose should affect my 
imagination so much. | think it seemed as if he 
could move his nose like a finger. And as if he 
had just that moment moved it. 

“*Any little assistance,’ he continued, with 
the same queer, priggish accent, ‘that may ob- 
viate the necessity of my communicating with 
the family.’ 

“Then it rushed over me that I was being 
blackmailed for the theft of the bronze piece; 
and all my merely superstitious fears and doubts 
were swallowed up in one overpowering practi- 
cal question:. How could he have found out? 
I had stolen the thing suddenly and on-impulse. 
I was certainly alone. I had not, to all appear- 
ance, been followed in the street; and, if | had, 
they could not X-ray the coin in my closed 
hand. The man standing on the sand-hills could 
not possibly have seen what I gave Philip. 

“*Philip!’ I cried helplessly. ‘Ask this man 
what he wants.’ 

“When Philip lifted his head at last from 
mending his net, he looked rather red, as if sulky 
or ashamed; but it may have been only the exer- 
tion of stooping and the red evening light: He 
merely said gruffly to the man, ‘ You clear out of 
this’; and motioning me to follow, set off wad- 
ing shoreward without paying further attention 
to him. He stepped on to a stone breakwater 
that ran out from among the roots of the sand- 
hills and so struck homeward; perhaps thinking 
our incubus would find it less easy to.walk on 
such rough stones, green and slippery with sea- 
weed, than we, who were young and used to it. 
But my persecutor walked as daintily as he 
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talked; and he still followed me, picking his 
way and picking his phrases: I| heard his deli- 
cate, detestable voice appealing to me over my 
shoulder, until at last, when we had crested the 
sand-hills, Philip’s patience (which was by no 
means sO conspicuous On most occasions) 
seemed to snap. He turned suddenly, saying, 
‘Go back. I can’t talk to you now.’ And, as 
the man hovered and opened his mouth, Philip 
struck him a buffet on it that sent him flying 
from the top of the tallest sand-hill to the bottom. 
| saw him crawling out below, covered with sand. 

“This stroke comforted me, somehow, though 
it might well increase my peril. But Philip 
showed none of his usual elation at his own 
prowess. Though affectionate as ever, he still 
seemed cast down: and, before | could ask him 
anything fully, he parted from me at his own 
gate, with two remarks that struck me as 
strange. He said that, all things considered, I 
ought to put the coin back in the Collection; but 
that he himself would keep it ‘for the present.’ 
And then he added, quite irrelevantly: ‘You 
know Giles is back from Australia?’”’ 

The door of the tavern opened, and the gi- 
gantic shadow of the investigator Flambeau fell 
across the table. Father Brown presented him 
to the lady in his own slight, persuasive style of 
speeches, mentioning his knowledge and sym- 
pathy in such cases; and, almost without know- 
ing it, the girl was soon reiterating her story to 
two listeners. But Flambeau, as he bowed and 
sat down, handed the priest a small slip of paper. 
rown accepted it with some surprise, and read 
on it: “Cab to Wagga Wagga, 379 Mafeking 
Avenue, Putney.” The girl was going on with 
her story: 

“| went up the steep street to my own house 
with my head in a whirl. It had not begun to 
clear when I came to the door-step, on which | 
found a milk-can—and the man with the 
twisted nose. The milk-can told me the serv- 
ants were all out. Thus there was no one to 
help me in the house, except my brother, 
whose help must be my ruin. In desperation, 
I thrust two shillings into the horrid thing’s 
hand, and told him to call again in a few days, 
when | had thought it out. He went off sulk- 
ing, but more sheepishly than I had expected: 
perhaps he had been shaken by his fall. 

“Then I let myself in, made myself some tea, 
and tried to think it out. | sat at the drawing- 
room window looking on to the garden. But I 
was too distracted and dreamy to look at the 
lawns with any concentration, so | took the 
shock the more sharply because I’d seen it so 
slowly. 

“The man or monster I’d sent away was 
standing quite still in the middle of the garden. 


He stood with his face towards me: and I can’t 
tell you how horrid he looked among the tulips 
and all those tall, gaudy flowers. It looked 2s 
if we’d stuck up a wax-work instead of a statue 
in the centre of our garden. 

“Yet, almost the instant he saw me move in 
the window, he turned and ran out of the gar- 
den by the back garden gate, which stood open 
and by which he had undoubtedly entered. 
This renewed timidity on his part was so differ- 
ent from the impudence with which he had 
walked into the sea that I felt vaguely com- 
forted. | fancied, perhaps, that he feared con- 
fronting Arthur more than I knew. Anvhow, 
I] settled down at last, and had a quiet dinner 
alone (for it was against the rules to disturb 
Arthur when he was rearranging the museum), 
and was looking blankly, but rather pleasantly 
than otherwise, at another window, uncurtained, 
but by this time black as a slate with the final 
nightfall. It seemed to me that something like 
a snail was on the outside of the window-pane. 
But, when | stared harder, it was more like a 
man’s thumb pressed on the pane: it had that 
curled look that a thumb has. With mv fear 
and courage reawakened together, | rushed at 
the window, and then recoiled, with a strangled 
scream that any man but Arthur must have 
heard. 

“For it was not a thumb any more than it 
was a snail. It was the tip of a crooked nose 
crushed against the glass. It looked white with 
the pressure; and the staring face and eves be- 
hind it were at first invisible and afterwards 
grey like a ghost. I slammed the shutters to- 
gether somehow, rushed up to my room, and 
locked myselfin. But, even as I passed, | could 
almost swear | saw a second black window with 
something on it that was like a snail. 

“It might be best to go to Arthur, after all. 
If the thing was crawling close all round the 
house like a cat, it might have purposes worse 
even than blackmail. My brother might cast 
me out and curse me forever; but he was a gen- 
tleman and would defend me on the spot. After 
ten minutes’ curious thinking, | went down, 
knocked at the door, and then went in — to see 
the last and worst sight. 

“My brother’s chair was empty, and he was 
obviously out. But the man with the crooked 
nose was sitting waiting for his return, with his 
hat still insolently on his head, and actualls 
reading one of my brother’s books under mv 
brother’s lamp. His face was composed and 
occupied, but his nose-tip still had the air of 
being the most mobile part of his face, as if it 
had just turned from left to right, like an ele- 
phant’s proboscis. | had thought him poison- 
ous enough while he was pursuing and watching 
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me; but I think his unconsciousness of my pres- 
ence was more frightful still. 

“‘| think I screamed loud and long; but that 
doesn’t matter. What I did next does matter: 
I gave him all the money | had, including a good 
deal in paper which, though it was mine, | dare- 
say | had noright totouch. He went off at last 
with hateful, tactful regrets, all in long words: 
and | sat down, feeling ruined in every sense. 
And yet, I was saved that very night by a pure 
accident. Arthur had gone off suddenly to 
London, as he so often did, for bargains; and 
returned, late but radiant, having nearly se- 
cured a treasure that was an added splendour 
even to the family Collection. Because the 
bargain might still miss fire any moment, he 
insisted on my packing at once and going up 
with him to lodgings he had already taken in 
Fulham, to be near the curio shop in question. 
Thus, in spite of myself, I fled from my 
foe almost in the dead of night—but from 
Philip also. 

“My brother was often at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and, in order to make some sort of 
secondary life for myself, | paid for a few lessons 
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at the art schools. I was coming back from one 
this evening, when I saw the abomination of 
desolation walking alive down the long, straight 
street; and the rest is as this gentleman has said. 

“I’ve got only one thing to say. I don't 
question my punishment; it is just — it ought 
to have happened. But | still question, with 
bursting brains, how it can have happened. 
Am I punished by miracle? Or how can any 
one but Philip and myself know I gave him a 
tiny coin in the middle of the sea?”’ 

“It is an extraordinary problem,” admitted 
Flambeau. 

“Not so extraordinary as the answer,” re- 
marked Father Brown, rather gloomily. “‘ Miss 
Carstairs, will you be at home if we call at vour 
Fulham place in an hour and a half hence?”’ 

The girl looked at him, and then rose and put 
on her gloves. “Yes,” she said, “I’l] be there’’; 
and almost instantly left the place. 

The detective and the priest were still talking 
of the matter as they drew near to the Fulham 
house that night. 

“Of course, the superficial reflection,” said 
Flambeau, “would think first of this Australian 
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brother who’s been in trouble before, who’s come 
back so suddenly, and who’s just the man to 
have shabby confederates. But | can’t see how 
he can come into the thing, unless ——” 

“Well?” asked his companion patiently. 

Flambeau lowered his voice: ‘Unless the 
girl’s lover comes in too, and he would be the 
blacker villain. The Australian chap did know 
that Hawker wanted the coin. But | can’t see 
how on earth he could know that Hawker had 
got it, unless Hawker signalled to him or his 
representative across the shore.” 

“That is true,” assented the priest, with re- 
spect. 

“And now, take it from the start. It lies 
between few people, but at least three. You 
want one person for suicide; two people for 
murder; but at least three people for blackmail.”’ 

“Why?” asked the priest softly. 

“Well, obviously,” cried his friend, “there 
must be one to be exposed; one to threaten 
exposure; and one at least whom exposure 
would horrify.” 

After a long pause, the priest said: “ You miss 
a logical step. Three persons are needed as 
ideas. Only two are needed as agents.” 

“What can you mean?” asked the other. 

“Why shouldn’t a_ blackmailer,” asked 
Brown, in a low voice, “threaten his victim 
with himself? Suppose a father forbade a son 
to gamble, and then, following him in a good 
disguise, threatened the boy with his own sham 
paternal strictness? Suppose — but here we 
are, my friend.” 

A figure ran down the steps of the house, and 
showed under the golden lamplight the unmis- 
takable head that resembled the Roman coin. 

“Miss Carstairs,” said Hawker, without 
ceremony, ‘“‘wouldn’t go in till you came.” 

“Well,” observed Brown confidentially, 
“don’t you think it’s the best thing she can do 
to stop outside — with you to look after her? 
You see, | rather guess you have guessed it all 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, in an undertone, 
“| guessed on the sands, and now | know.” 

Taking a latch-key from the girl and the coin 
from Hawker, Flambeau !et himself and his 
friend into the house, and passed into the outer 
parlour. It was empty except for one person. 
lhe man whom Father Brown had seen pass the 
tavern was standing against the wall as if at bay 

unchanged, save that he had taken off his 
coat and was wearing a brown dressing-gown. 

“We have come,” said Father Brown po- 
litely, “‘to give back this coin to its owner.” 
And he handed it to the man with the nose. 

Flambeau’s eyes rolled. ‘‘Is this man a coin- 
collector?”’ he asked. 





“This man is Mr. Arthur Carstairs,” said the 
priest positively, ‘‘and he is a coin-collector of a 
somewhat singular kind.” 

The man changed colour so horribly that the 
crooked nose stood out on his face like a sepa- 
rate and comic thing. He spoke, nevertheless, 
with a sort of despairing dignity. 

“You shall see, then,” he said, “‘that I have 
not lost all the family qualities”; and he 
turned suddenly and strode into an inner room, 
slamming the door. 

“Stop him!” shouted Father Brown. After a 


-wrench or two, Flambeau. had the door open. 


But it was too late. In dead silence, Flambeau 
strode across and telephoned for doctor and 
police. 

An empty medicine bottle lay on the floor. 
Across the table the body of the man in the 
brown dressing-gown lay amid his burst and 
gaping brown-paper parcels, out of which 
poured and rolled, not Roman, but very modern 
English coins. 

The priest held up the bronze head of Caesar. 
“This,” he said, “‘was all that was left of the 
Carstairs Collection.” 

After a silence he went on, with more than 
common gentleness: “It was a cruel will his 
wicked father made, and, you see, he did resent 
it alittle. He hated the Roman money he had, 
and grew fonder of the real money denied him. 
He not only sold the Collection bit by bit, but 
sank bit by bit to the basest ways of making 
money — even to blackmailing his own family 
in a disguise. He blackmailed his brother from 
Australia for his little forgotten crime (that is 
why he took the cab to Wagga Wagga in Put- 
ney); he blackmailed his sister for the theft he 
alone could have noticed. And that, by the 
way, is why she had that supernatural guess 
when he was away on the sand-dunes. - Mere 
figure and gait, however distant, are more likely 
to remind us of somebody than a well made up 
face quite close.” 

There was another silence. 

“Well,” growled the detective, “and so this 
great numismatist and _ coin-collector was 
nothing but a vulgar miser.” 

“‘Is there so great a difference?” asked Father 
Brown, in the same strange indulgent tone. 
“What is there wrong about a miser that is not 
often as wrong about a collector? What is 
wrong, except ‘... thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image; . thou shalt not 
bow down to them, or serve them; for | 
But we must go and see how the poor voung 
people are getting on.” 

“1 think,” said Flambeau, “that, in spite of 
everything, they are probably getting on very 
well.” 
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IHHOUSANDS of men and 

women who work in 

offices know that office 
work is shortening their lives. 
But office work is the only 
work they know. They lack 
the courage to begin, half-way 
through life, to train for a new 
career. 

Is there a way out for the 
clerk or bookkeeper or stenog- 
rapher who must get out of 
doors or break down? The 
following article is an answer 
to this question. 
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HIS is a story of four men 
ordered out of doors — real 
adventures of modern life; 
a chronicle of men who 
suddenly stood face to face with a 
sharp, ugly crisis, which all of us 
have seen or known. They con- 
quered it by courage and initiative. 

We may call the first of the four 
Watkins. 

“| was twenty-eight years old,” he 
says, “‘and for ten years had been 
employed by an insurance company 
in New York. My salary was thirty- 
five dollars a week, and on this | 
managed fairly well to support my 
family in a suburban town. My 
wife and two children did not enjoy 
many luxuries, but they had more 
than the mere necessities. We had 
been planning to buy the house we 
lived in, and, to that end, | had 
saved six hundred dollars. 

“Then came the edict of my 
physician that I must give up desk 
work. ‘Get into some outdoor 
business,’ he advised. 

“*Tt’s easy enough for you to say 
that,’ I answered; ‘but what out- 
door business can | get into?” 

““*Parming, for instance,’ he sug- 
gested. 

“*T don’t know anything about 
farming,’ | returned; ‘besides, I lack 
the capital.’ 

“*Well, you might go West and 
work for a while on a cattle ranch. 
Or, on a pinch, perhaps you could 
drive a delivery wagon or take up 
canvassing,’ the doctor proposed. 

“*That’s true, Doc,’ I said; 
‘but I don’t see how I could 
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earn money enough out of doors to support 
my family. I simply can’t drag them down 
to a lower stratum of existence. I’d rather 
have them collect my life insurance and done 
with it! Give me a tonic to brace me up, and 
let it go at that.’ 

“So he gave me a prescription, and I went 
back to my office job. But in the ensuing 
winter | was laid up with an illness that fright- 
ened me into action. Early in the spring I re- 
signed my insurance job and started out to look 
for something outside. I first tried canvass- 
ing. Five days of rebuffs with a _ metal- 
polishing compound made starvation loom big. 

But, while still ‘pursuing this hopeless voca- 
tion, | happened to see two men making cement 
building blocks on a vacant lot up in West- 
chester. They used a very simple hand com- 
press for shaping the artificial stone, and the 
whole procedure looked so easy that an idea 
came to me. 

“By the time I reached home this idea had 
grown into a resolution. I tossed aside my 
samples. 





“*TIM," SAID MY 





WIFE, ‘WHY DON’T 


YOU START A SANDWICH 


““T am through with canvassing,’ I said to 
my wife. ‘I am going to build a house on this 
vacant lot next door.’ 

“My wife feared I was losing my senses. 
How could | build a house, when | had less 
than six hundred dollars and was out of a job? 
Well, many a man puts through an enterprise 
under the lash of necessity. 

“I went at once to see a local lumber dealer 
with whom I was well acquainted. 

““*There’s a demand in this town for attrac- 
tive small houses,’ I said. ‘Suppose you and I go 
into partnership and build one. You supply 
the lumber, cement, and sand at market prices; 
I’ll furnish the building blocks, labor, land, and 
other materials. I believe we can sell the house, 
when it is finished, at a good profit, and we'll 
divide the proceeds.’ 

“1 skip the details of our negotiations. After 
some consideration, he agreed, stipulating that 
he have full supervision over the undertaking, 
and that the artificial stone be approved by a 
competent mason. 

“Then I went to the owner of the vacant lot. 


woTene eet 





RESTAURANT?’” 
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“MY WIFE 


FEARED 


“*1 want this land,’ I said, ‘but I haven’t the 
money to buy it. If you will deed it to me and 
put the deed in escrow at the bank, to be deliv- 
ered and recorded when the house is finished and 
sold, | will put up a neat six-room cottage.’ 

“He had been trying for a long time to sell the 
lot, and he took up my proposition at once. 


A Promoter with $600 


“Thus, you see, | became, on a small scale, 
a promoter. | still had my six hundred dollars, 
to be used for labor and other costs and for our 
living expenses. As to the latter item, my wife 
and | resolved on a rigid policy of economy. 
Pending the outcome of this enterprise, we cut 
everything ruthlessly. 

“Having completed these preliminaries, | 
spent two weeks studying the elements of cement 
construction. I talked with a number of con- 
tractors, and at the New York Public Library | 
found a large quantity of technical information. 

“Then | employed an experienced man to 
help me, and we set about making the blocks 
with second-hand equipment that cost only 
twenty-five dollars. 

“My money was more than exhausted before 
the cottage was finished; but on the unques- 
tioned salability of the house I was able to 
borrow three hundred dollars from the bank. 

“Not counting my own time, the house cost 
nineteen hundred dollars. The lot was put at 


five hundred, making the total cost twenty-four 
Shortly after it was finished, 


hundred dollars. 





I WAS LOSING 








MY SENSES” 


it sold for three thousand dollars, making us a 
profit of six hundred. Half of this went to the 
lumber dealer, so my share was three hundred. 

“T had devoted to the job all my time for four 
months, so of course my remuneration was 
small. Still,.we had lived; and — I had started 
on a career of my own. I had been out of doors 
nearly all the time during those four months, 
and I had developed real executive powers — I, 
who for ten years had never put an executive 
impulse into action! 

“| must say, however, that the cement blocks 
themselves were not profitable on so small a job. 
I am not recommending my plan, remember; 
but without the cement blocks | should not 
have become a cement contractor. This is 
my business to-day. I developed it gradually, 
after building a dozen houses in partnership 
with my friend, the lumberman. My health is 
good, and I spend my days out of doors — and 
earn from three to four thousand dollars a year. 

“If a man wants to change his occupation 
from indoors to outdoors, he will find that con- 
tracting offers him a wide field, provided he has 
the qualifications to boss other men well.” 


My Trip to Coney Island 


So much for Watkins’ story. He typifies only 
one field of outdoor endeavor. For an example 
of a different sort, listen to the narrative of a 
man whom we may designate as Olmstead. 

“1 was forty vears old when I came face to 
face with the proposition of working outdoors,” 
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he says. ‘For twenty years I had been em- 
ployed as a store salesman in New York, much 
of the time working under very unhealthful con- 
ditions. | had never earned more than thirty 
dollars a week. Close confinement, lack of rec- 
reation, and a long struggle with an insufficient 
income had worn me down to the verge of 
neurasthenia. 

“When a specialist gave me the stereotyped 
order to get into the open, | returned the stereo- 
typed answer: ‘Impossible.’ It did seem im- 
possible. What could I do? That was the 
stickler. I had only four hundred dollars to 
show for twenty years’ work, and I| had a wife 
and four children. Two of the latter, however, 
were now nearly self-supporting. 

“TI kept on working at store salesmanship 
until my employers were obliging enough to fail 
and thus give me an unintentional boost toward 
the road | was destined to travel. 

“After that I was idle for two weeks, and | 
moped around New York and wished | was 
dead. The only outside job that was offered 
me was carrving a hod —there was a_ hod- 
carriers’ strike on at the time! But for a 
neurasthenic this didn’t seem exactly according 
to Hoyle, and I declined it. 

“One Sunday afternoon my wife said to me: 
‘Jim, a trip out to Coney will do you good and 
get some of the grouch out of your system. I 
haven’t been there myself for three years, 
and, even if we are poor, I’m going to-day. 
Get your hat.’ 

“*We can’t afford it,’ [| returned. ‘It’s a 
ten-cent fare to Coney. We'll walk up to 
Central Park instead.’ 

“But something made my wife obstreperous 
that day. I suppose it was fate — that’s what 
she says now. At any rate, she went to Coney, 
and | went along. 

“If you’ve ever been to Coney Island and 
walked down Surf Avenue on a pleasant Sun- 
day in spring, you know what a crowd of 
people we got into. We could hardly get 
through. 

“*Jim,’ said my wife, suddenly gripping my 
arm, ‘why don’t you come down here and 
start one of those out-of-door sandwich restau- 
rants? You could do it and really live outdoors, 
Jim; and on busy days I could come down here 
and help you take in the money!’ 

“TI had a good laugh over this. But my 
wife let me know that she wasn’t joking. 

“*Jim,’ she said, ‘why couldn’t we do it? 
Why couldn’t we — really and truly?’ 

“Somehow, the logic of the thing struck me all 
of asudden. _ | quit laughing, and felt a sort of 
courage run up the back of my neck. Even the 
project of starting a sandwich stand is a daring 








one to a man who for a third of a lifetime has 
never made a move on his own account. 

“Next day, when there wasn’t such a crowd 
at Coney, | went down there again, and made 
the rounds of the real-estate offices. I found 
I could rent a booth on the main street for four 
hundred dollars a season, half in advance. 
This was about the minimum for a suitable 
stand, while avove that the rentals ran up to 
twenty-five hundred dollars or more. 


A Speculation in Sandwiches 


“1 took the four-hundred-dollar booth on 
Surf Avenue, and paid the two hundred dollars, 
cash down. 
Somehow, , | 
never ex- 
pected to 
see it again. 
You see, | 
hadn’t a bit 
of nerve or 
self-con- 
fidence. Be- 
ing my own 
boss was a 
new and 
untried sen- 
sation. 

Men ac- 
customed to 
directing a 
business can 
scarcely un- 
derstand 
how difficult 
it is for a rou- 
tine worker 
toexercise 
aggressive 
and original 
nerve, or to face ridicule and the prophecy 
of failure. Of course, all my friends laughed 
at me. 

“My wife’s optimism cheered me. She was 
a better executive than I, and, of course, 
when it came to things to eat she was quite 
at home. 

“To pay the advance rent and get my equip- 
ment, including a revolving roaster and grate, 
took practically all of my capital. I was almost 
panic-stricken at the way the money slipped out 
of my fingers. But returns began to come im- 
mediately. Ah, I’ll never forget that first day! 
I sold about two hundred sandwiches at ten 
cents each, and a hundred cups of coffee. This 
was a very light day, with rain and a small 
crowd. Still, it looked big to me. 





“I RAN THAT CAR FOR A 
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“We had many light days — much lighter 
than this. But there were big days a-plenty. 
During the season of four months — a month of 
the spring having elapsed before I started — I 
averaged about three hundred sandwiches a 
day and a hundred cups of coffee. Remember 
that my stand was not more than six feet long 
and just wide enough to turn around in. And 
there was competition galore — restaurants and 
booths all around me. Yet some days | sold as 
many as a thousand sandwiches. 

“1 figured about fifteen sandwiches to a 
pound of meat, for which I paid from twenty to 
thirty cents a pound. On each sale | made a 
gross profit of seven cents or more. On coffee 








HALF THE 


TIME MY PASSENGERS 


MONTH; 


I made about four cents acup. The total gross 
profits, therefore, were nearly twenty-five dol- 
lars a day. 

“We moved our living quarters to Coney, and 
my wife helped me part of the time; but on rush 
days I had to employ help. Rent, light, fuel, 
ice, waste, and other expenses cut the net profit 
for the season to fourteen hundred dollars. 
This, then, was the compensation my wife and | 
received for our summer’s work, or about what | 
would have earned for eleven months’ work at 
my store job. 

“Besides, I spent the summer in the open air, 
close to the ocean. Of course I worked hard and 
put in long hours, but the ozone and change of 
environment restored my health. For the ten 
years preceding | hadn’t slept more than five 


HAD TO GET OUT AND WALK” | 


hours a night; but from the day I opened 
that sandwich booth my sleep was like that 
of a child. 

“When the chill winds came in September, 
and the Coney crowds began to thin out rapidly, 
I went to New Orleans and established a little 
booth near West End, on Lake Ponchartrain. 
Here | began to serve a menu that included 
not only hot roast-beef sandwiches and coffee, 
but oysters and various condiments. 

“This undertaking was not so successful as 
the other. I netted in the first season only four 
hundred dollars. However, I made altogether, 
that first year, more than | would have made at 
my former employment, even allowing for the 
railroad fare for 
myself and part of 
my family between 
New York and New 
Orleans. 

“In the spring I 
put my brother in 
charge of the New 
Orleans stand, and 
he ran it the whole 
year round. To- 
day he has a large 
restaurant in that 
city. 

“But | had my 
on Coney 
again. I had al- 
ready leased a 
larger open-air 
booth, and the sec- 
ond season I cleared 
eighteen hundred 
dollars. 

“To-day, after 
half a dozen years, 
own a rather 

large open-air 
restaurant, which pays me from three to four 
thousand dollars a year. 


eyes 


The Field of Outdoor Merchandising 


“Outdoor merchandising has become a dis- 
tinct branch of business, and there is a field in 
catering to the wants of the amusement-seeking 
public. Nevertheless, many men try it and fail. 

“T’ll tell vou why most of them fail. They 
consider the visitors to an amusement resort 
legitimate prey for trickery and incompetence. 
They start their little enterprises without any 
idea of business ethics or methods. 

‘But people come back time after time, and 
it doesn’t take them long to learn the places that 
are clean and attractive and that give the best 
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value for the price charged. You can’t fool an 
amusement crowd long. 

“| attribute my success to the experience I’d 
had in some of the best stores in New York. 
Besides, | studied crowd psychology. To-day 
| make it a point to read the character of every 
patron who comes to my restaurant, as nearly as 
I can; and I’d rather give him his dinner free 
than have him go out with any kick. 

“The outdoor merchandising field is as big as 
the country, and isn’t confined to restaurants, 
by any means. Nor is it confined to amuse- 
ment resorts. Open-air shops and establish- 
ments of many kinds are common everywhere; 
and in the South many of them remain unin- 
closed throughout the vear. In many localities, 
opportunities for outdoor merchandising may be 
created by enterprising men, without descending 
to the plane of the ordinary street stand. 
Probably as little real initiative has been shown 
in this direction as in any form of business. 

“Yes, | admit that my establishment, when | 
started, was a little, undignified business — the 
butt of endless joke. Most men scorn to start 
little, so they never start at all. 

“Remember, | am not advising any man to go 
into it. You must work out the problem 
yourself. There’s usually a way for a man to 
succeed, but nobody can do it for vou.” 


A Flier on a Moribund Automobile 


Several years ago, a young mechanic whose 
name, say, is Rittenhouse, was taken ill with 
typhoid. He had been working in a large New 
England factory as a skilled machinist, and out 
of his wages of twenty-two dollars a week he had 
saved three hundred dollars. 

Four months later, when he was out of the 
hospital, his money was all gone. Furthermore, 
the doctor said to him: ‘‘ You must work out- 
doors for at least a vear.”’ 

Let Rittenhouse tell his story: 

“Luckily, | was unmarried; but, even at 
that, the proposition looked tough. I had spent 
years in learning my trade, and I knew nothing 
about any other kind of work. 

“| tried first to get a job as a street-car con- 
ductor; then as a chauffeur; then as a rodman 
in a railroad surveying party. Failing in these 
attempts, | landed as hack-driver for a hotel. 

“IT carried traveling men to and from the 
trains, and one day a drummer said to me: 
‘Rittenhouse, why don’t you put on an auto 
service between this town and Nottingwav? 
Every traveling man in the territory would ride 
with you! Why, in order to get over to Not- 
tingway twelve miles — we have to make a 
journey of forty miles, and spend half a day!’ 





“*T haven’t any money,’ said I. ‘If I had 
some capital, | might think about it.’ 

“Well, | began to think about it anyway. 
Nottingway was a city of twenty-five thousand 
people, while our own town had ten thousand. 
The two places were on different railroads, and 
the proposition of an auto service looked good. 

“Finally, | went to the owner of a local garage. 

“*You furnish the car,’ | proposed, ‘and I'll 
run it.’ 

“After considerable dickering, he agreed. 
But the car he furnished was a little sixteen- 
horse wagon that ought to have been in the 
junk-heap years before. 

“T ran that car fora month; but half the time 
my passengers had to get out and walk, or else 
sit and wait for a relief car to come to them. 

“One night | took the rattle-trap back to the 
garage. 

“*T don’t want her any more,’ | said. ‘A 
fellow can’t run a business with that kind of 
equipment.’ 


$/0 Down and $990 Mortgage 


“Then | went up to see a man who for some 
time had been trying to sell his big thirty-horse- 
power touring car. 

“*T'd like to buy it,’ | said. ‘How much?’ 

“*A thousand dollars takes it,’ said he. 

“T looked the car over carefully. ‘All right,’ 
| agreed; ‘but I’ve got only ten dollars to pay 
down.’ 

“*You’ve certainly got your nerve with vou!’ 
he retorted. 

“*Well,’ I proposed, ‘I’ll give you a chattel 
mortgage for nine hundred and ninety dollars, at 
ten per cent interest. You can’t make a better 
investment. Besides, I'll pav off the debt as 
fast as I can.’ 

“The ten per cent caught him, and I got the 
car. After overhauling it myself, | inaugurated 
an improved service, announcing two round 
trips a day on schedule, and special trips if 
required. 

“Business picked up slowly. In the first ten 
months — the car was out of service during the 
worst part of the winter —I carried an average 
of three passengers, at a dollar each. Traveling 
salesmen were my chief patrons, but | got some 
of the general public too. 

“My receipts from schedule runs for the year 
were about twenty-eight hundred dollars. This 
would have been good if the cost had not been 
heavy — about two thousand dollars, including 
interest, depreciation, and the occasional rent of 
another car when mine was in the shop. 

“But on extra runs and special work | earned 
four hundred dollars more, so my net income was 
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This was more than I 
I had lived out- 


twelve hundred dollars. 
could have earned in the mill. 
doors, too. 


The Field for Automobiles and 
Motor-Boats 


“The following vear | cut the fare to seventy- 
five cents, and earned almost as much as the 
first year. But, when the third vear opened, 
my old friend at the garage put on a rival car 
in charge of a hired chauffeur. This split up the 
business, and | resolved to get out. 

“With a partner, | took a contract at a sum- 
mer hotel centef for carrying guests to and from 





“*BUSINESS SEEMS TO 


trains. | am now engaged in this business. In 
the winter | operate in Florida. My auto-buses 
are paid for, and my income varies from twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year to four thousand. 

“Oddly, my former rival back home made a 
fizzle of it, even when left with the field to him- 
self. It is a singular thing that one man will 
fail where another has succeeded. And for this 
reason it is pretty hard to advise anybody about 
business. I believe that success is largely a 
matter of the individual — of the vigor and force 
he puts into his enterprise. Personality, too, 
counts rather heavily. 

“But, while | don’t want to advise anybody, 
I do believe there are opportunities in the auto 
traffic for men who want to get out of doors. 
These opportunities are found everywhere be- 


BE 


tween towns not served by rail. Then, the 
sight-seeing field, though already occupied at 
the larger centers, is capable of development 
on a smaller scale in innumerable places. 

“| knowone man with a little sight-seeing car 
who makes a specialty of taking out private 
social parties. A good possibility in some cities 
might be conducting observation tours; another 
source of special traffic might be women’s clubs, 
societies, schools, and so on. In the smaller 
cities not having street cars there is also a field. 

“There are many ways for a man with a car 
to work up business — through the exercise of 
ingenuity. This is a quality few men in the 
automobile traffic seem to have. 





REMARKED ” 
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“Right along the same line is the motor-boat 
field. Two young men of my acquaintance 
built up a good business at a pleasure resort, and 
I believe that the live-wire fellow with a reason- 
able water location and decent equipment can 
earn good money and live out of doors. 

“Such a business, however, will not build 
itself. There must be intelligent effort to grow, 
and you've got to scheme for it. A great many 
men with automobiles and boats for hire can run 
their engines, but can’t run their wits.” 


The Man Who Ought to Go to Sea 
In New York City lived a young man whose 


name in this chronicle may be Post. He was an 
executive in a wood-working plant, where the 
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dust had seriously affected his health. The time- 
worn verdict was read to him: “Get outside.” 

Here is Post’s narrative: 

“*A long cruise on the ocean would make a 
new man of you,’ said the specialist who 
tested my lungs. 

“1 didn’t make the cruise. I had been mar- 
ried a year before, and the expense of furnishing 
an apartment and getting started in matrimony 
had reduced my savings to five hundred dollars. 

“I’m not going to spend our little nest-egg 
sailing around the sea,’ | declared to my wife. 
‘I'll get my fresh air on land, and earn a living 
at the same time.’ 

““Some of my friends suggested, of course, that 
I go over to Jersey and raise chickens; others 
advised apples; still others thought a ten-acre 
truck farm would be a good way to work the 
thing. 

“With a moderate amount of money, I might 
have gone into some form of agriculture; for, 
of course, the soil offers a great class of men the 
most desirable outdoor business. But I lacked 
both capital and knowledge. At the pres- 
ent time I am looking ahead to an investment 
of that sort — but that is no part of this story. 

“| decided to stay in New York, if possible, 
and look for an outside job. At the start I had 
no thought of getting into business for myself. 

“Well, it may look easy to get an outside 
job in New York — but try it. I walked the 
streets for three weeks before | found anything 
I could do. Then, through the recommenda- 
tion of an acquaintance, | was employed by a 
sod contractor to solicit business in Brooklyn. 

“Brooklyn certainly needed sod; but, some- 
how, | didn’t sell enough to earn my pay of 
twenty dollars a week — just half what | had 
received in the factory. After a month of it I 
was fired. 

“Then I walked the streets for three more 
weeks. Meanwhile, my friends got a little po- 
litical pull working, and I landed a job as time- 
keeper for a contractor. This paid me twenty- 
five dollars a week. 

“But, when the first pay-day came around 
and the cash was handed out to the workmen, | 
was nearly mobbed by three foreign laborers 
who came at me, flourishing knives. 


| earna da mon’, but no getta da mon’! 


of them shouted — and I took to my heels. 

“Next day my boss said I might as well quit, 
for | had the whole gang down on me, and 
there’d never be any peace. Besides, I wasn’t 
experienced enough asa timekeeper. 

“After that I was idle six long and gloomy 
weeks. I was getting lots of fresh air, but my 
money was melting away fast, and my wife was 
talking about starting a boarding-house. The 


* one 


prospect of loafing while she supported me was 
unbearable. Physically | was feeling pretty 
well, however, and had taken on ten pounds 
in weight. 


A Deal with the Sleeping Photographer 


“Then, one day, I happened to see, on a 
vacant lot not far from my home in the Bronx, 
a little tent studio. 

“I had done quite a lot of amateur photog- 
raphy, and the idea occurred to me that | might 
make use of this experience now. I went into 
the tent, and found the photographer of the 
place asleep on a camp-cot. I had to get him 
by the shoulder to rouse him. He was a lank 
man with an unhappy scowl. 

“* Business seems to be quiet!’ | remarked. 

““*Rotten!’ the man snapped back at me. 

“*How much will you take for your outfit?’ 
I inquired. 

““Two hundred dollars, cameras and _ ll,’ 
said he. 

“I looked the stuff over, and found he had a 
good equipment. I went home and brought 
my wife up — and we bought. 

“Then I made an arrangement with the 
owner of a vacant lot opposite the apartment 
where I lived, and we had the tent outfit moved 
down there. It was spring, and I had a long 
summer ahead. In my flat I fitted up a dark- 
room, and then opened my tent for business. 
My wife knew a little photography and during 
that summer she and her sister took almost 
complete charge of the dark-room. 

“| made up my mind at the start that I could 
earn a living that summer in the tent. There 
were customers enough within reach, if only I 
could get them to come. 

“I’m not going to put in any time sleeping 
during daylight,’ I told my wife. ‘If that lazy 
cuss who sold out to us had worked, he wouldn’t 
have found business so rotten. I’m not going 
to sit down and wait for folks to come to me; 
I’m going after them.’ 

“| had been desperate for employment, you 
know; and, now that I was embarked on a 
definite enterprise, | went at it hard. 


Getting Work for the Tent Studio 


“The first move | made was to employ a 
young fellow to solicit for me, at a salary of ten 
dollars a week and commission. He was a 
pretty good photographer, too, and | sent him 
out to take sample photographs of children on 
the streets. Then, armed with these and the 
list of addresses he secured from the children 
themselves, he made a canvass of the district. 
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“During one month | made a specialty of 
babies, and we worked a number of schemes and 
premium plans. One month I concentrated on 
girls under twelve, and another month on boys. 
Then I got after the women good and hard with 
a crockery scheme which made a hit from the 
start. Two or three nights a week I had lan- 
tern shows for the children, or something of that 
sort. No, there weren’t any sleepy days in my 
tent, | assure you! 

“Of course there were drawbacks. Every night 
we had to lug most of the equipment across the 
street to my flat, and lug it back again in the 
morning; and once a severe wind-storm did fifty 
dollars’ damage to my scenery. But, worst of 
all, the approach of winter cut short my busi- 
ness, just when it was paving the best. 

“| was very much tempted to find indoor 
quarters and continue my studio as a perma- 
nent thing; but six months in the open had 
benefited mv health so much that I| resolved to 
stick to outdoor work, at least for a year or two. 
I had netted about a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a month on the average during the sum- 
mer, and out of this we had saved three hundred 
dollars. Altogether | had five hundred dollars 
in cash and my photographic equipment. 

“With this as a nucleus, | made a proposition 
to the young man who had worked for me nearly 
all summer. 

“*Let us go into business together,’ | said, 
‘and make a specialty of outdoor photography. 
I’ll be the outside man and you the inside.’ 
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“We fixed up the deal, rented part of a down- 
town commercial studio and the use of its equip- 
ment temporarily, and went at it. I don’t 
mean to take you through the details of our 
growth. It was a fight for business, and it’s a 
fight yet — after four years. But gradually we 
picked up good customers. For one thing, we 
made a specialty of railroad work. | have spent 
many weeks at a time along the lines of various 
roads, taking pictures for advertising matter. 
Of course, we have other customers, 
hotels, real-estate firms, magazines, and so on. 
I’m the outside man of the firm yet, but we em- 
ploy several men. 

“Tl am not making big money,— two or three 
thousand dollars a year,— but that isn’t so bad 
for a man who at the age of thirty was forced to 
abandon the business he had spent fifteen years 
in learning.” 


too — 


This narrative of Watkins, Olmstead, Rit- 
tenhouse, and Post makes no pretense of cover- 
ing the great field of outdoor employment. It 
merely presents these four men as varying ex- 
amples of what a man of courage and resource 
can do when he stands face to face with the ne- 
cessity of changing from indoor to outdoor 
occupation. 

And, after all, courage and resource are the 
two qualities that open the trail for all men who 
fight their way through adversity —as they 
always were, and always will be. 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD 


The new editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ’’ 
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HE national editor, in our early 

history, was a figure second only to 

our nationa! statesmen. Jefferson, 

Jackson, Webster, and Clay - took 
precedence. But Greeley, Raymond, Medill, 
Bennett, and Bowles had an importance and 
hold upon the country’s imagination and action 
but little inferior to these heroes of the classic 
period of the American democracy. 

Then the weekly, through which the per- 
sonality of these men was projected across the 
country was gradually submerged in the daily; 
and the power of the old-time editor focussed 
upon the local field. 

At about this time, now fifty-six years ago, 
Harper's Weekly was founded, and for more than 
half a century has done more than any other 
publication of the country to preserve the 
tradition of the national editor. The service 
of George William Curtis, as its editorial head, 
against the spoils and corruption in New York 
and the nation, is an important part of Ameri- 
can history. And, before and since him, the 
editor’s chair of the old Weekly has been filled 
by strong men. 

A new figure — Norman Hapgood, nationally 
known as editor of Collier’s Weekly — will now 
occupy the important and historic position of 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, beginning to take 
active charge the middle of August. His 
personality, ideals, and achievements promise 
very clearly the return of the important and 
powerful influence of the national editor, con- 
trolling editorially a medium of the affairs of 
the United States. 

Mr. Hapgood is a product of the Middle 
West, from which both Washington and New 
York have drawn so largely for the men who 
have taken charge of their great affairs. As 
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a boy, he lived in Chicago and Alton, Illinois. 
As a young man, he was graduated from the 
Harvard Law School, practised law in Chicago 
for a year, and then took up the more congenial 
and exciting work of journalism, starting as 
a reporter on the Chicago Evening Post, at a 
salary of five dollars a week. 

From the Post Mr. Hapgood went to Mil- 
waukee, as a political writer and dramatic 
critic; then to the New York Evening Post; 
and, after two years, went from the Post to the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, where he 
wrote editorials and successfully built up de- 
partments on schools, literature, and the drama, 
finally concentrating his attention upon dra- 
matic criticism. ; 

In 1902 he decided to leave journalism, and 
was on a trip to Europe, when he was drawn 
back into active work by the offer of the editor- 
ship of Collier’s Weekly. As editor of Collier’s, 
where he remained until October, 1912, he 
became known to the whole country. Under 
his leadership, that periodical exercised an 
active influence in great public affairs. In 
national politics it was a strong factor in the 
campaigns against Cannonism in Congress 
and Ballinger in the Cabinet; and its public 
service in the fight against patent medicines is 
a matter of general knowledge. In the mean- 
while, during his administration, the general 
literary quality of the weekly was kept at 
a high standard. 

In addition to his active work in journalism, 
Mr. Hapgood has found opportunity to publish 
a number of books of importance and wide 
circulation, including “Literary Statesmen,” 
biographies of Webster, Lincoln, and Wash- 
ington, “The Stage in America,” and “In- 
dustry and Progress.” 
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“A MAN WAS LYING ON THE BERTH AND WAS STARING AT HER. ‘I1—I'M SORRY,’ 
SHE FOUND HERSELF SAYING. ‘I DIDN'T KNOW’” 


WILLIAM OF EAST ORANGE 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 
BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


{[LLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


ITTLE Wing crawled from his basket Miss Edith Austin sat curled up on the other 
on the end of the berth, shook himself, end of the berth, following with dreamy eyes 
leaped silently to the floor of the com- the quaint walled villages of the Great Plain 
partment, and, with a timid glance of China that drifted slowly by the car window. 

at his mistress, set forth to see the world, via She raised her novel as if to read; then low- 
the open door and the corridor. ered it and sighed. It was rather forlorn 
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business, this dusty thirty-hour journey, with 
not a soul you knew at the other end of it. She 
almost wished she had let the white-haired 
woman from Buffalo go on asking questions at 
tiffin in the dining-car. | Still, those questions 
had verged on the personal. Then, there was 
the man with the big shoulders and the glass 
eye who had spoken to her. He was a sup- 
pressed man; he whispered. And he always 
turned his head carefully with his eves. 

She glanced around. 

“Why, Wing,” she breathed, looking at the 
empty basket, “where are you?” 

He was not in sight. She went to the door at 
the nearer end of the car, past two closed com- 


partments. The door was shut. She returned 
and went to the farther door. That, too, was 
shut. And all the compartments between 


were closed, except one. She paused by the 
door of that one. It appeared to be empty. 

A minute object stirred on the floor at the 
farther end. She darted in, dove to her knees, 
and fished the dog out from under a folded 
camp-chair. Then she sank back on her heels 
in sudden and complete confusion — for a man 
was lying on the berth, and was staring at her. 
Their faces, his and hers, were not more than 
a foot or two apart. His eyes were big, and 
a thought wild, and — now that she was grow- 
ing accustomed to the dim light — distinctly 
bloodshot. He was a young man, and good- 
looking. His figure was slim under the bath- 
robe he wore. 

“| — I’m sorry,” she found herself saying. 
“| didn’t know. You see, my dog ——”’ 
“Oh,” said he, with a jerky wave of his hand, 
it’s all right. Only I was kind of startled.” 
She looked more closely at him. He had 
fine, even delicate features; his cheeks and 
forehead were flushed. 

“You look as if you had a fever,” she ob- 
served unexpectediy. “Are you ill?” 

He hesitated. His eyelids fluttered a little. 
Then suddenly he gathered his bath-robe about 
him and swung around to a sitting posture, 
so quickly that it made Edith start. 

“What if | am?” he broke out petulantly. 
“What earthly difference does it make! It’s 
a matter of only a few hours, anyway. All 
I’m asking now is to be let alone!” 

Edith, hugging Wing tight, slipped out of the 
compartment and back to her own. 

Ten minutes later she was conscious of a 
shadow across the doorway, and looked up. 
There he stood, fully clad now, still flushed and 
still with that odd over-intensity of expression 
about the eves. 

““May I come in?” he asked 
She moved her coat and set Wing’s basket on 
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the floor. He promptly sank down beside her. 
“There isn’t really much sense in my hurry- 
ing after you this way,” said he listlessly. 
“Whatever happens, it will be all the same’’— 
he looked at his watch —‘“‘seven hours from 
now. But I was rude.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “vou were. But—— 

He interrupted her with a wave of his hand. 
“You're going to say it was vour fault, to begin 
with. You know it wasn’t. I wish you 
wouldn’t waste time being polite. Just be 
honest. Nobody is. You’re not — I’m not. 
But, after all, why shouldn’t we be? I'll be 
honest right now. I haven’t the remotest 
idea why I| scrambled into my clothes and came 
here.” He pondered. ‘‘Maybe it was _ be- 
cause you surprised me so. You're pretty as 
the dickens. And I can see that you’re a nice 
sort of girl. Like home folks. I’m from East 
Orange — you know, in New Jersey.” 

“Yes, | know,” murmured Miss Austin. 

“At first | thought you were a dream,” he 
ran on. ‘“‘Then, when you weren’t, but a reg- 
ular girl, I just had the impulse to come and 
talk to you a little while. Do you mind?” 

“Why — not at all,”’ replied Miss Austin. 

He looked again at his watch. “I won't 
bother you long — haven’t really any time to 
waste. The reason I decided on ten o’clock 
to-night instead of this afternoon was to allow 
for the letters I’ve got to write. And there 
didn’t seem to be any good reason why | 
shouldn’t eat dinner. It’s funny — at a time 
like this you seem to have an almost uncanny 
sense of order. You get quiet and systematic.” 

It occurred to Edith that he appeared any- 
thing but systematic. And what on earth was 
he talking about? 

“Have you any stamps?” he asked. 

At this she turned and looked full at him; 
but he did not so much as raise his eves. 

“Only American ones,” she managed to say. 

“They'll do. Maybe you'd be willing to take 
care of my letters to-night. You can mail them 
right at the Astor House. Would you mind?” 

“Why, no, of course not; but _" 

Her voice faltered. But he, in his burning 
egoism, was quite unconscious of the fact. He 
was unscrewing the back of his watch-case. 

The lid removed, he held it up and looked at 
it. Pasted within. it was a snap-shot photo- 
graph of a girl — just a laughing face, the hair 
tumbling about it, the eves squinting a bit in 
the glaring sun. Across the forehead was writ- 
ten, “To Billy.” 

“It was out at Hopatcong,” he said, “just 
two years ago this spring. She’s smiling — 
been smiling at me this way for two years. 
She said maybe it would help me to fight 
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“We were to 
I’m sup- 


for her.”’” He handed it to Edith. 
have been married. This summer. 
posed to be starting back now.” 

He fell into a silence. Miss Austin, whose 
confusion of mind was settling into a queer sort 
of embarrassment, looked at the picture, then 
silently returned it. 

She stole another sidelong glance at the boy. 
He was talking again, in a monotonous, 
slightly husky voice: 

“I shouldn’t have come. But then, back 
there it looked like the big chance. I didn’t 
know. I couldn’t know — either the Coast or 
myself. You see, my job wouldn’t support us. 
And this one, with the New York & Shanghai 
Export Company — why, I| could save a thou- 
sand dollars in the two years on my salary alone; 
and my transportation paid.. And then a desk 
in the New York office. I was to go out 
in the world, and fight it and lick it, and win 
a place for her — her William of Orange, she 
calls me. And now —oh, God!” 

At this point he broke down — dropped his 
head on his hands and sobbed. Miss Austin 
leaned back in her corner and looked at him, 
feeling suddenly cold and composed. She had 
never before happened to see a man cry. She 
was glad he did it so quietly. 

It occurred to her that people might be pass- 
ing in the corridor. It would look awkward. 
Should she ask him to go, or — close the door? 
She got up and closed the door. 

“I ought to be kicked,” he said, after a 
time, “coming in here and bothering you with 


this. I’d have been all right if I hadn’t seen 
you. But having you appear in that queer way, 


like a dream, made me think of — And of 
course it’s no use pretending I’m myself to-day. 
I’m not. Thank God, in a few hours’”— he 
consulted his watch again —‘“‘six hours, thirty- 
nine minutes — 1 won’t be anybody.” 

Miss Austin was still leaning back in her 
corner by the window, still looking intently at 
him. ‘Why won’t you be anybody?” she 
asked. ‘“‘What are you going to dor” 

He hesitated only a moment; then replied, 
with a little outburst of relief: “I’m going to 
kill myself.” 

“At ten o’clock to-night?” 

He nodded. 

“You don’t think it’s foolish?” 

He shook his head. 

“Or cowardly?” 

““No — it’s kind.” 

“Why? How? 1 

“| suppose a girl wouldn't. 
know the whole story to judge it fairly. 


don’t understand that.” 
You’d have to 
And 


you couldn’t know that without knowing a 
lot of things a decent girl can’t possibly know.” 


Edith almost said, with some little impatience: 
“| know more than you think—and I’m a 
decent girl.” But she didn’t say it. Instead, 
she compressed her lips and looked at his profile 
without a word. Here it was again — the lie 
about life; the pretense that woman is made of 
different stuff from man; the fencing off of a 
privileged woman class from that arena in 
which man’s character is either made or broken, 
from the arena that is life! Even this broken 
boy, on the brink of suicide, clung instinctively 
to the old tradition. 

“Why would it be kind?” she asked. 

“Well—here!” For the first time, he 
raised his head and for a moment looked 
squarely at her. She liked his eyes. ‘“‘ You’ve 
heard of men going all to pieces. Well, that’s 
what I’ve done. The Coast was too much for 
me — | just didn’t have the character.” 

His manner was that of one who is explaining 
gloomily but patiently a difficult problem. 

“There’s no public opinion on the Coast, 
you know. White people run down awful fast, 
out here. And if you’re supposed to live among 
them and do business with them, you can’t be 
a prig. You've got to go the pace with ’em. 
Everything you believe sort 0’ goes to pieces 
on you in your first six months. Why, mar- 
riage always meant something to me —it was 
beautiful, sacred.” He gave a bitter little laugh. 
“But it was a married woman “ 

He stopped short, flushed, and dropped his 
eves. “Of course,” he went on, “that was 
after I’d begun drinking. And then I didn’t 
care. Something was broken —my faith. I 
was gone then. Drinking and gambling. I 
had a notion of winning back a little of the 
money — our savings!—I had spent and lost. 
I did worse things, too. It’s a rotten world, 
I tell you. All these men keep up a wonderful 
bluff before nice women, but they’re vile. I’m 
vile. That’s the worst of it. I’m vile. They 
didn’t doit tome. It was right in me from the 
start. I’m so bad I have no business to 
be sitting here talking to you. Why,’— he 
shivered and covered his face for a moment, 
—‘‘] didn’t dream that I could tell such things 
to a nice girl! It just shows what — I’ve — 
come — to.” 

“You were going to tell me why it would be 
kind to kill yourself,” said Edith. 

He glanced up with a kind of impatience. 

‘Supposing | hadn’t come out to the Coast,” 
he said. “Supposing | had scraped together 
an income and got married, just as | was — 
she loving me, I thinking | was a fairly average 
sort of young fellow. Then, some day when 
] was put to the test, it would have come out. 
| would know — she would know — that I’m 
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bad. It would be toolate. This way is better Miss Austin picked up her novel and strolled 


having the test first.”’ 

“But why kill yourself?”’ persisted Edith. 
“Why not just break the engagement?” 

“I'd have to give her a reason. No, I won’t 
lic to her about this. And | can’t tell her the 
truth. Besides, | tell you, I’m through. I'll 
never be any use again. This way — killing 
myself — I look on as a surgical operation. It 
will hurt her, but it will remove the cause of 
a lifetime of trouble.” 

Miss Austin let her eyes rove out to the 
passing landscape. 

“Just to show you what a fool | am, I tried 
to-day to win back some of that money. I! had 
two hundred and seventy dollars, about, gold. 
It was the last. I seemed to feel, when we 
left Peking this morning, that if | could make 
a killing somehow on this trip, if I could just 
go home with something of what | was supposed 
to have saved, why, maybe I could figure out 
some way of facing her. It was silly, of course. 
But | was half crazy, and | tried it.” 

How?” 

“Tex Connor’s on the train, with his side 
paftner, the Manilla Kid.” 

“| don’t know Tex Connor.” 

“Surely you’ve heard of him, the big Shanghai 
gambler? Great, wasn’t it—me going up 
against a game like that! It was old-fash- 
ioned poker. It took Connor and the Kid just 
two hours and forty minutes to clean me out. 
And then he had che nerve to offer mea 
littke back for meals and tips. Oh, it’s 
amusing!” 

“Did he get all you had? 

“All but a few Mexican dollars in another 
suit, that | had forgotten. I’m going to spend 
those in the dining-car to-night. Funny you 
don’t know about Connor. Big man. Whis- 
pers at you. Glass eye.” 

Miss Austin’s eves brightened. She started 
to speak, but pressed a slim finger against her 
lips instead. Then she glanced at her brace- 
let watch. 

“It is getting on in the afternoon,” she said. 
“lI think you'd better and write those 
letters.” 

He looked up at her in some surprise. 

“Be sure to give them to me,” she went on — 
an extraordinarily practical little person to his 
gloomy eves. 

“Oh, I'll give them to vou.” 

“Because | want to see you again and have 
a good-by chin-chin before vou kill vourself.”’ 

He sat motionless at this, and looked at the 
wall. Then, slowly, he got up. He hesitated; 
opened the door; hesitated again; closed the 
door; opened it again, and abruptly went out. 


“e 
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go 


forward into the dining-car. 

On the Peking-Hankow Express the diner is 
used, between meals and in the evening, as 
a club car. It was tea-time now, and nearly 
all the tables had their quota of tourists. In 
fact, Miss Austin, standing, a slim, giflish 
figure, in the doorway, could see but four va- 
cant chairs. Two of these were at the table 
otherwise occupied by the white-haired woman 
who asked questions, and her husband. The 
third was at one of the single tables, opposite 
a very military German in citizen’s clothes; 
the only remaining one, farther down the car, 
was also at a single table. The other of the two 
chairs at this last table was occupied by a man 
with big shoulders. 

She moved slowly along the aisle. The white- 
haired woman smiled at her; but Miss Austin, 
deliberately failing to see the beginnings of 
an invitation to sit with this couple, passed 
demurely on. The German officer glanced up, 
but could not catch her eye. Slowly, as if 
quite innocently looking for a seat, the girl 
moved on past the big shoulders, nearly to the 
end of the car; then turned. 

Her eyes slowly dropped to a point just above 
and midway of the big shoulders. The head 
above the shoulders turned, and two eyes, one 
good, the other glass, met hers. The faintest 
of smiles touched her girlishly immobile face. 

The big man glanced back, noted the crowded 
condition of the car, met the eager eyes of the 
German for one flashing instant, then rose. 

“Sit here,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

She smiled again, still faintly, and hesitated. 

“It’s all right,” said he. “I'll have my tea 
brought to one of those other tables.” 

She slipped into the chair he held, and glanced 
up. “You needn’t go,” she said. 

“Very dusty this time o’ year,” he murmured, 
when he had seated himself. 

“Dreadfully,” she replied. 

His tea came, and, shortly afterward, hers. 

“| don’t seem able to get used to seeing men 
take their tea,” she ventured. “It always 
makes me think of cats and knitting.” 

He smiled. “I don’t’ drink 
stronger.” 

“Oh,” murmured Miss Austin, “you don’t?” 

Behind her, down the car, a white-haired 
woman from Buffalo was looking at her with 
a sudden hardening of the facial muscles —a 
fact of which Miss Austin was unconscious. 
She slowly lowered her tea-cup, and for a little 
time looked out of the window with knit brows. 
And the one good eve of the big man studied 
her out of an expressionless face. 

She turned and leaned forward on the table. 


anything 
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“I think I’d better tell you, Mr. Connor,” 
she said, ““that I came in here to find vou.” 

At the sound of his name, a fleeting, barely 
perceptible expression of surprise came to the 
gambler’s face. He bent forward receptively. 

“You know that boy that played poker with 
you this morning?” 

Mr. Connor stiffened up and looked away. 

“Well, I’ve been talking to him. He’s — 
I think he’s going to kill himself. I want to 
do something about it.” 


PLAYED POKER WITH 
HIMSELF,’ 


“*THAT BOY YOU 


Mr. Connor flashed his goed eve on her so 
swiftly that he quite forgot to turn his head 
with it. The glass eve continued innocently 
staring out of the window at the Chinese 
country-side. Miss Austin suppressed an im- 
pulse to smile. 

“Friend o’ yours?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “I never saw him be- 
fore. But | don’t want him to do that.” 

“How can you stop it?” 

“| want you to play him again and let him 
win it back.” 

Mr. Connor sank abruptly back in his chair. 
He continued looking at her for a moment, then 


THIS MORNING —I 
SAID MISS 


moved his eyes downward to the table. He took 
a piece of toast from the rack, broke off six 
small pieces of crust, and carefully placed them 
in a straight line across the table. 

“He won't do it,”’ said Tex Connor. 

“Tf he will — will you?” she asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” replied the gambler. 

Miss Austin drank the last of her tea, and 
set down the cup. To Mr. Tex Connor she gave 
an open and un-self-conscious smile. 

“Thank you,” she said. And, picking up her 
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THINK HE'S GOING TO KILL 


AUSTIN ” 


book, she went back through the crowded car. 
The German’s eyes followed her until she disap- 


peared. The white-haired woman compressed 
her lips, then whispered to her husband. Other 
passengers turned as she moved by. But of 


this little stir the girl knew nothing. 

A slim young man, an American with a 
bronzed, heavily lined face, rose from the extra 
seat at the German’s table, into which he had 
dropped a moment before, and took the chair 
Miss Austin had vacated. His glance flitted 
furtively once or twice to the big man’s 
face. Finally he caught the good eye, and 
winked. 
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“You're all right, Tex,” he said. “Some 
squab!”’ 


“Cut it out, Kid!”” said Connor. 


The hands of Miss Austin’s bracelet watch 
had crept around to eight o’clock. It was past 
dinner-time. William of Orange had not ap- 
peared. “This is getting unbearable,” she 
mused, putting down her book. “I don’t know 
a word of what I’ve been reading.” 

She went down the corridor to the other com- 
partment, and knocked on the closed door. She 
had to knock again before he opened. He was 
in his shirt sleeves, his wavy hair disheveled, 
his face white. She had never seen anybody 
look so tired as he looked at that moment. 
The berth and the floor were littered with 
papers. 

“Come in, if you want to,” he said civilly. 

She did so, and closed the door. ‘“‘Have 
vou written the letters?”’ she asked. 

“All but one.” 

“Give them to me.” 

“Thev aren’t addressed wait.”” He busied 
himself with fountain-pen and envelops. “Here 
are three. Perhaps I’d better do the other 
after dinner. It’s to my mother.” He drew 
the back of his hand across his forehead. “I 
don’t seem to be able to sav what | mean. My 
head isn’t working very well.” He indicated 
the scattered and crumpled papers. “I’ve sent 
mv will to—her. It isn’t witnessed; but — 
shucks! I’ve nothing to give anybody but 
a few keepsakes. And I’m going to leave a note 
for the Consul-General at Hankow about my 
baggage — pin it to the seat here. There are 
two good trunks up ahead, two suit-cases here, 
a kit-bag, and my rugs. But if —oh, say!” 

Suddenly, with faltering voice and great, 
worn eves that stared out of a grav face, he 
sank back on the seat. For Miss Austin had 
torn the three letters in half, one by one, and 
deliberately dropped them out of the window. 
This done, she stood looking down at him. 

\gain he drew the back of his hand across his 
forehead. The hand trembled, and beads of 
sweat glistened on the forehead. He tried to 
say something; but succeeded only in lifting 
his face with a despairing sort of question on 
it. He seemed absurdly like a little bov. 

“We've been talking nonsense, vou and I,” 
she said. “I don’t intend to let vou kill your- 
self. Not just vet, anyway. We're going to 
trv something else first.” 

He moved his head slowly from side to side. 
Then he said huskilv: ‘There’s nothing else.” 

“Yes, there is. You're to play poker again 
to-night. You have at least a chance to win 
that money back.”’ 


His lips parted in a bitter smile. ‘‘ You know 
better than that. I’m cleaned out— absolutely.” 

Miss Austin pursed her lips. She had 
thought, rather blindly, of lending him part of 
her own slender funds; but now she suddenly 
realized that he would never accept it. 

“Look here,” he broke out. ‘You don’t 
mean that you have said anything to Connor?”’ 

“Wait,” said she — “please! Your baggage 
is worth something, isn’t it?” 

A momentary expression of interest came 
into his face, and went out again. ‘“‘Nothing 
in that,” he muttered. 

“Yes, there is.” She nodded emphatically. 
“1 don’t want to deceive you. I have spoken 
to Mr. Connor.” 

“You've spoken to him!” he repeated, slowly 
and breathlessly. He stared at her in a queer 
sort of bewilderment; then slowly got to his 
feet, pressing his hands to his temples as if they 
hurt. Suddenly he turned on her. 

“Won't you go?” he begged. She watched 
him with that same odd, cold composure; 
but her eves unexpectedly filled until she saw 
him through a mist. “‘Won’t you go? Can’t 
| just do this thing in peace? You mean to be 
kind. But oh — for God’s sake, go!’ And he 
dropped back on the seat. 

She shook her head. “No, I won’t go,’ 
she said shortly —‘“‘not while you’re staring 
mad. That girl has a right to be consulted. 
I can’t let you decide it for both of you.” 

“| shouldn’t have told you,” he breathed. 
His head drooped forward; he was biting his 
nails. “I’m ashamed — I’m ashamed!” 

The car, that had been rolling easily along 
at fifteen miles an hour, became, at this moment, 
oddly unsteady. It lurched to one side so 
violently that Miss Austin was pitched from 
her camp-stool to the floor. The boy sprang 
to help her up, as soon as he could recover his 
own balance. 

The car was bumping and lurching. 

“What on earth is the matter?” she asked. 

“We're off the rails,” said he. “There’s 
not a thing to do. Just wait.” 

She braced herself against the window-casing. 
The forward wheels of the car struck some ob- 
ject, then seemed to bound over it. Miss Austin 
plunged forward, and would have struck the 
forward wall of the compartment had he not 
caught her by the arms. 

“Some road-bed!” he muttered. “Just sit 
tight. Keep your nerve.” 

“ My nerve is all right,”’ she replied. “Funny 
how quiet it seems.” 

Suddenly he threw his arms around her and 
lifted her down an incline toward the closed 
door. The other wall and the window were 
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going up in the air — very slowly, it seemed. 
Then, with a splintering sound, and a scream 
from somewhere, the car settled on its side. 

Miss Austin found herself sitting on the door. 
Her new acquaintance was extricating himself 
from a heap of hand baggage. 

“Weil,” said he, rubbing his elbow, “I guess 
that'll be about all for the present.” 

She giggled nervously. “I never sat on 
a door before. And there’s the window in the 
ceiling.” 

“Yes,” said he shortly; “that’s how we're 
going to get out.” 

He stood up. 


“Do vou think you could climb up that bag- 
gage-rack?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Then I'll go up ahead and pull you through 
the window.” 

“Wait,” said she; “first of all, I'll pass your 
baggage up to you.” 

It was but a moment before they found them- 
selves seated on what had been the side of the 
car, breathing in the cool night air and survey- 
ing a scene of wreckage. Their own car lay 
nearly at right angles to the track; of the two 
behind it, one had also overturned, the other 
had merely left the rails and burrowed a little 
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way into the fine loess soil on which the track 
was laid. The forward section of the train, 
consisting of five or six cars, had broken loose 
and gone on down the track. It had stopped, 
and dim black figures, very small, were drop- 
ping off and running back toward them. Some 
had lanterns, that bobbed up and down. 

Then Miss Austin found herself lowered to the 
ground and left to watch a little heap of lug- 
gage, while William of Orange hurried off, first 
to bring her own bags and Wing, then to join 
the score of men who were passing women out 
through the windows or chopping openings 
through the roof. At one end of the second 
car appeared a flickering light, and she saw the 
Belgian conductor running toward it with a 
cylindrical fire-extinguisher. She saw him 
snatch an ax from another, and chop savagely, 
then point his extinguisher into the opening. 
But the light flickered more brightly, and points 
of red flame appeared. 

The train was backing down toward them; 
she could hear the engine. And the rescuers 
were shouting a good deal. Women were led 
past her. Some of them were crying hysteri- 
cally. Some laughed. A few were carried. 
The train was stopping now, a little way off. 
Lanterns were waving in circles. 

“How are vou — all right?”’ asked a whispery 
voice at her elbow. 

She looked up at Mr. Tex Connor, and 
nodded brightly. There was quite a little light 
row from the burning car, and she could easily 
distinguish his features. At his elbow stood a 
man whom she had not seen before, a man 
with a heavily lined face and furtive eyes. 

Just then William of Orange appeared. 

“There seems to be nobody very seriously 
hurt,” he began; then recognized Connor, 
and stopped short. 

Miss Austin looked at him from under puck- 
ered brows. Then she looked at big Tex Con- 
nor. Quite unconscious of the pleasing picture 
she made in the red, flickering light, unconscious 
of the groups of chattering and sobbing women 
behind her, and of the curious, crowding Chinese 
who had suddenly appeared out of the very 
soil, she took an impulsive step forward. 

“‘Let’s—let’s have that game now!” she cried. 

Tex Connor nodded. 

William of Orange bit his lip and drew back. 
Miss Austin stepped swiftly to his side and laid 
her hand on his arm. “You mustn’t fail me,” 
she said, very softly. 

Connor and the Manilla Kid were improvising 
a table with two suit-cases. 

The boy shivered a little at the touch on his 
arm, and drew the back of a trembling hand 
across his sooty, sweaty forehead. 


“TI can’t seem to think,” he murmured. “I 
— i’m being swept into this.” 

“All ready,” observed Connor. “‘We can 
pass the time, at least. And the light’ll hold 
for a while.” 

Looking dazed, the boy stood by the suit- 
cases, gazing down at the big gambler, who was 
already shuffling the cards. The Kid was 
dumping out a box of chips. 

“This is silly,” said William unsteadily. 
“You can’t play poker with only three.” 

“You can play with four, can’t your” in- 
terrupted the girl, seating herself on a kit-bag 
at Connor’s right. 

“Oh, say!” cried William. 

“Sit down,”” commanded Connor. 

The Manilla Kid swept his furtive eyes about 
the group, and then looked over at the blazing 
cars. “Some class to this!” he observed cheer- 
fully, but was subdued by a flash from Connor’s 
good eye. 

William of Orange sat dejectedly on a catch- 
all bag that Connor had deftly placed for him. 
Suddenly he threw back his head. ‘Look 
here!” he cried. ‘“‘There’s to be no hand-out 
about this. It’s got to be straight.” 

“Meaning,” replied Connor coldly, laying 
down the pack and looking straight across at 
him, “‘that it was crooked this morning?” 

“Oh, no — not that, of course,” stammered 
the boy. 

“Then pick up your cards,” said Connor. 


“| believe,” observed William of Orange to 
the pale and tired but pretty girl who was 
sitting on a suit-case beside him, “that you 
are a thousand years old.” 

Miss Austin smiled wearily. It was close 
to midnight. 

“1 don’t seem to know just what has hap- 
pened,” the boy went on. “But, whatever 
it was, you did it. And it’s over now —all 
over. I’m sure of that.’”’ He dropped his 
chin on his hands, and looked gloomily off 
toward the glowing line of ashes from which 
a lingering flame shot up now and then. “You 
don’t look twenty — but you’re all of a thou- 
sand. You've talked to me like a Dutch aunt. 
You’ve walked right into my life and straight- 
ened it out. I’m a charity case now.” He 
jingled the gold coins in his pocket. “But 
perhaps that’s better than being a quitter. 
It makes me feel sick and ashamed; but I 
guess I’ve got to face that.” 

“Tt looks like it,”’ said she soberly. 

“And I’ve got to go back and face — her, 
too. You were right —I’ve got to. It will hurt.” 

“It will hurt her,”’ said Miss Austin gently. 

“That’s what I mean,” he explained unstead- 
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ily. And after a moment he went on: “You 
know, the wonderful thing about it all is the 
way you understand. Usually folks like you — 
steady, nervy, well-balanced folks — have no 
patience with my kind. You know — people 
that couldn’t do foolish things themselves. 
Say, | think your mother is looking for you.” 

““My mother!” repeated Miss Austin. 

““Yes — over there.” 

Miss Austin discerned the rather plump out- 
lines of the white-haired woman from Buffalo. 
Then she said, feeling suddenly rather forlorn: 
“That’s not my mother.” 

“Why, | thought — She was with you this 
morning.” 

“T never saw her before this morning,” 
murmured Miss Austin. 

“But —" 

“|’m traveling alone.” 

“Alone! Your” 

She nodded, compressing her lips. 

He stiffened up and looked intently at her. 
She found herself shrinking from his gaze. 

“You knew Tex Connor,” he said, half to 
himself. 

“No, I did not! I told you that. I never 
saw him before, either.” 

““Well, what on earth —— 

“T think,” she said, after a moment, “that 
I'll tell you. I’m certain to break down and 
tell somebody pretty soon, and it may as well 
be you. I was with my aunt and uncle at 
Tientsin. They’ve gone around the other 
way to Shanghai, by water.” She hesitated; 
then —“‘I ran away from them,” she added, 
while a faint flush spread over her fair cheeks 
and something like defiance lighted her big hazel 
eyes. She was glad the fire had died down. 

“You ran away! Oh, you shouldn’t have 
done that.” 

Miss Austin was smiling a very little now. 
“It was funny,” she said. “You know, the 
Shanghai boat leaves Tientsin after midnight. 
| went aboard with the party at ten o'clock. 
But | didn’t take off my clothes. And after they 
were all asleep | slipped ashore with my bags 
and Wing. My trunks went on with them.” 

“But — but — did nobody stop you?”’ 

“Nobody in sight but a Chinese steward. 
Then | bad a problem. I couldn’t very well 
go back to the Astor House. So I sat on a 
bench in Victoria Park until morning.” 

“On a bench!” 

“Yes. Then, after it was light, | went over 
to the railway station and got a little break- 
fast and waited for the Peking train. That was 
yesterday.” 

“But then, if that was yesterday”’— William 
of Orange was struggling to control the alarm- 


” 


ing pictures that rose before his mind’s eye — 
“you must have spent last night in Peking!”’ 

Miss Austin nodded. “Yes; that was a 
bore. You see, a lot of people know me at the 
hotel. I couldn’t go there.” 

“But, my dear child, where on earth ——’” 

“Elsie Carmichael took me in.” 

“You don’t mean ——’” 

“Yes, the girl gambler. She helped me once 
before.” 

“This is dreadful. But, apart from all that, 
didn’t it occur to you that your uncle and aunt 
would be frantic?”’ 

“Oh, I left a note telling them exactly what 
I was doing.” She giggled softly. “It was to 
be delivered after they were safely across the 
Taku Bar—not before. Their ship stops at 
Chefoo and Tsingtau; it will take them five 
days. They'll reach Shanghai just about 
when I do. Oh, and I wrote the whole story 
home to dad.” 

William of Orange sat in stupefied silence. 

““You’re wondering why | did it,” said she. 

“Yes. Rather.” 

“I'd just as soon you knew — after all you’ve 
told me. It’s a relief to tell somebody. Aunt 
and uncle played a trick on me, and | wouldn’t 
stand it. Perhaps | am a little hard to manage. 
Anyhow, they were worried about being re- 
sponsible for me any longer, and so they tried 
to wish me on somebody else. Listen — what 
do you think of marriage without love?” 

“Why — why — how do you mean?r” 

“From the girl’s point of view. The idea 
seems to be that as soon as our fathers have 
invested all they can afford in us, we are to be 
handed over to the nearest man that looks as if 
he could afford us. My aunt simply can’t 
understand why | don’t fall for somebody right 
off quick.” 

“Fall for ss 

‘Suppose we don’t want to marry,” the girl 
rushed on earnestly. “‘Take me, for example. 
I don’t—not now. Marriage on the old- 
fashioned basis —’’ She compressed her lips 
and shook her head emphatically. “‘Am I to 
be thrown at some man I don’t love just be- 
cause I’m a problem to my elders? It relieves 
them — yes. But how about me? And what 
does it settle? No; I don’t see the thing at all.” 

“But”’— William was groping back toward 
the “stable truths” of life —‘“‘you might learn 
to love him.” 

“Who — Bob? Not likely. And I can’t 
imagine anything more immoral, the way | feel 
now, than shutting myself up in a house with 
him, after somebody has made it ‘all right’ 
by reading at us out of abook. Don’t you see?”’ 

“Not quite,” said he. “I don’t believe | 
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ever heard anybody talk like this. If you 
destroy the sacredness of marriage ——” 

“I’m not destroying anything.” 

He turned and looked at her. She was, 
after all, a slender little thing. She was tired — 
unstrung, in fact; a girl, and therefore to be 
sheltered and protected. She didn’t know what 
she was talking about. And she was on his 
hands, here at the heart of the Great Plain of 
China, in the middle of the night, surrounded 
by gamblers, globe-trotters, and the queerly 
mixed folk of the Coast. It wrung his heart. 

But she was still speaking: ‘‘ Bob has wanted 
to marry me for a long time. I haven’t seen 
him since we left Shanghai, last fall. But he 
has been writing. Now they’ve ordered him 
home from the China station,— he’s a navy 
man,— and he wrote asking if he might meet 
us at Yokohama and cross the Pacific with us. 
The letter was framed so that I could hardly 
say yes without accepting him at the same time. 
What could | do? Tell him I’d marry him, or 
forbid him to travel by the Pacific Mail? | 
just couldn’t answer the letter. 

“But | happened to let aunt read it. Evi- 
dently she talked it over with uncle; and they 
worked up a letter to him. It wasn’t straight. 
You can imagine how I felt when he turned up 
—not at Yokohama, but away up there at 
Tientsin, to take the whole journey with us, 
a nice little party of four. Expecting all sorts 
of things. And Uncle Frank was chuckling over 
it. I spent just one day getting mad, and 
then I left them’’— again that soft little giggle 

- “left them with my trunks. If they didn’t 
stick on the Taku Bar, they’re somewhere 
near Chefoo now. Buying laces, maybe.” 
A note of deliciously whimsical impudence 
crept into her voice. “You can get lovely 
laces at Chefoo.”’ 

There was a silence. Then — “Why, what 
is it?” she asked, her voice faltering a little; 
for William of Orange had sprung to his feet 
with sudden energy. He stood over her now, 
looking down with determination written in 
every line of his figure. Her little wave of 
excitement passed, she knew again that she was 
very, very tired. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“For one thing,” he said shortly, “I’m going 
to take care of you. Stay right here until | 
come back.”” And he stalked away. 

It was a command. 

A big shadow fell before her. She looked up. 
Tex Connor stood at her side. 

“| was sorry,” he said, in that amusing, 
whispery voice, “to see you lose that fifteen. 


I couldn’t play all the hands for everybody, 
you know.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind. It was worth it.” 

“Well,” said he non-committally, turning 
his head and glancing over to where William 
of Orange, erect and dignified, was talking with 
the Buffalo.woman and her husband, “maybe 
it was. Maybe not. The train’s going on 
pretty soon. It'll be crowded. Say, | thought 
maybe you'd let me give you this. Not,” he 
added hastily, “by way of paying you back, 
but just as a sort of personal memento.” And 
he handed her a small package. 

“Oh,” she cried, brightening up, “you 
shouldn’t, Mr. Connor!” Then she opened it, 
and found a box of Japanese Damascene work, 
contrived of glistening gold bronze with slender 
waving rushes of beaten silver on its sides. 

“Would you mind — er — just keeping it?” 
said he. 

She hesitated, looked thoughtfully at him, 
then smiled. “Yes, Mr. Connor,” she said 
simply, “I will keep it. And thank you.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “And say, if you 
don’t mind my mentioning it, you can’t knock 
around alone out here on the Coast. There 
are people that wouldn’t understand. And 
I just took the liberty of asking that lady with 
the white hair to take care of you; as far as she 
goes. Somebody’s got to, you know.” 

“Somebody?” mused Miss Austin ruefully. 
She heard voices, turned, and saw that William 
of Orange was leading the Buffalo couple to- 
ward them. So he had hit on precisely the 
same solution. ‘Somebody? Everybody’s 
doing it!” 

The gambler did not quite hear what she 
had said. He bent forward respectfully; then, 
as she kept silence, straightened up again. 

“It’s coolish, for May,’ whispered Mr. 
Connor unexpectedly, glancing toward the 
dying fire and rubbing his hands together. 


Later still, Miss Austin lay in the upper berth 
of a stuffy compartment. In the lower berth 
the white-haired woman was snoring faintly. 
And the fraction of a train, with men sleeping 
foot to head in the corridors, was creeping 
southward toward the great city of the Yangtze 
and the Han. 

“Funny thing,” mused the girl, half awake. 
“IT was taking pretty good care of myself, it 
seems to me. Wonder why it’s never the good 
men that are so terribly conservative about 
women, but the bad ones?” 

After which rather sweeping conclusion, she 
drifted slowly into dreamland. 
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PLUMBING THE MINDS 
OF APES 


BY 


M. E. HAGGERTY 


HETHER animals do or do not 

reason will probably remain a 

mooted question for some time to 

come. Certain it is that the case 
can not be closed until we have experimental 
evidence from the anthropoid apes; and al- 
though these animals stand nearest to man in 
point of structure, we know next to nothing of 
their intelligence. It is the purpose of this 
paper to add something to the experimental 
data, and to interpret the data in the light of 
current theories of animal intelligence. 

For fully fifteen years the “sense-impulse” 
theory of animal learning has held sway. The 
essence of this theory is that an animal can learn 
to do a thing only by doing it. Owing to its in- 
herited characters, an animal makes many 
movements, and, except in the case of the exact 


instincts, the movements are more or less 


random. These movements are accompanied 
by feelings of innervation, impulse feelings. If 
by chance one such random movement brings 
about a pleasurable result, the impulse feeling 
becomes associated with the pleasure of the 
result, and both of these with the stimulus that 
first called forth the reaction. By this complex 
association of sense, impulse, and pleasurable 
feeling, the act tends to be confirmed and to be 
molded into a habit. 

My attention was turned toward the apes 
while I was making an investigation of other 
species of primates at the New York Zodélogical 
Park. The weird humanness of the orang-utans 
and chimpanzees attract great crowds to their 
cages, and I soon found myself daily among the 
crowds, trying to decipher the mental qualities 
of these strangely clever animals. It grew upon 
me that the orthodox sense-impulse theory was 
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not a sufficient explanation of what | witnessed, 

and, in order to test the matter, | had some 

simple apparatus constructed. 
Our Apes and Their Two Problems 

Betty and Nancy, the subjects of my investi- 
gation, were two vigorous female orangs about 
four vears old, and weighing about a hundred 
pounds apiece. They were very strong, docile, 
affectionate, playful, and of good disposition. 

The behavior of the orangs always had the 
air of deliberation. There would often be a long 
series of acts, all tending toward a single final 
act, which might not be apparent to the 
observer at first, but toward which the animals 
worked, as if with conscious intention of the 
final result. 

Quite in contrast with the phlegmatic dis- 
position of the orangs was the quick, nervous, 
irritable temperament of the bald-headed chim- 
panzee. “‘Baldy’’ conducted a_ continuous 
vaudeville performance 
ior the entertainment 
of visitors to the Park. 

Baldy did not display 
the skill and ingenuits 
in handling objects that 
the orangs did. Infact, 
he seemed uninterested 
in every object that 
was not of immediate 
use tohim. He lacked 


one quality that the 
orangs exhibited in a 
marked degree. He 
would not work for 
food. He would beg 


it, steal it, or take it 
by force from them; 
but when it was placed 
where it required 
special effort to get it, 
he about 
stupidly, as if not 
knowing what to do. 
In my experiments, 
the animals were given 
the problem of getting 


stood 


food. Iwo devices 
were used. The first, 
which I shall call the 


table experiment, was 
arranged in the follow- 





the outside of this cage, and on a level with 
the floor of it, was adjusted a table seventy- 
five by forty-five centimeters. One end fitted 
close up to the bars and the table projected 
out from the cage. Around the edge of the 
table was an upright strip three centimeters 
high. 

Food (bananas and grapes) was placed on 
this table, beyond the reach of the animal’s 
hand. Inside the cage was a stick seventy-five 
centimeters in length. One end was Jarge 
enough for the animal to grasp easily; the 
other end tapered to a point, to which was 
fastened a wire hook. The large end of the 
stick was attached by a long chain to the 
outside of the cage-frame. The stick was then 


put into the cage, between two bars at one 
side of the table, and was laid, with the hook 
end outward, immediately at 
the tabie. 

The second device I shall designate the pipe 
experiment. 


the edge of 


A hollow iron pipe, five centi- 
meters in diameter and 
sixty centimeters long, 
was fastened in a hori- 
zontal position to the 
bars of the cage, about 
seventy centimeters 
from the floor of the 


cage. Food was placed 
in the pipe beyond the 
distance the animal 
could reach with his 
hand. A stick,seventy 


centimeters long and 
large enough to be 
grasped easily, was laid 
on the floor of the cage. 
To prevent the animal 
from carrying it away, 
it was attached by a 
long chain to the out- 
side of the cage. To 
lead the animal to 
know of the food in 
the pipe, small bits 
were placed at each 
end within easy reach 
of his fingers. 

Great care was taken 
that the apparatus 
should not be seen by 
any animal except the 
one being tested, and 
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The Orangs Solve the Table Test 


Betty was first tried in the table experiment. 
Being put in at the back of the cage, she came 
at once to the board and looked intently at the 


food. She picked up the stick and pushed it 
out toward the food. She got the end on the 
food, and 


pushed it 
around, but 
the hook did 
not catch 
the food. 
She laid the 
stick down 
and looked 
about; she 
then picked 
it up and 
tried to pull 
it loose from 
the chain. 
She dropped 
it, picked it 
up again, 
and tried to 
push the 
food. The 
hook caught 
the food,and 
she pushed a piece over the side of the board. 
Again she tried, hooked a piece, and pulled it 
up near enough to reach it with her hand. The 
food was replaced, and she tried again. At the 
second effort she pulled the food within reach 
of her hand. At the next attempt she pushed 
the food over the side of the table. The food 
was replaced, and she thrust the stick out, 
chain end first, and was able to get the food 
near enough to reach it with her hand. The 
food was replaced, the stick lying inside the 
cage. At once she picked up the stick, thrust 
it out hook first, and speared the banana. She 
lifted it up on end, bringing the hook up toward 
the top of the cage, picked off the banana, and 
ate it. 

Nancy learned somewhat more slowly. At 
first she sat at the board and looked at the food. 
She put out her hand to have food put into it, 
but, not receiving any, turned away. She came 
back, picked up the stick, looked it over, bit 
the hook, handled the chain, and laid the stick 
down. A moment later, when the food caught 
her eve, she picked up the stick and made a 
motion as if to thrust the stick out toward the 
food. She did not do so, but, laying the stick 
down, went back into the middle of the cage. 
A little later she came to the table, holding a 
big bunch of strawin her hand. This she thrust 


NANCY USING HER STICK TO 
ALMOST HUMAN 





HOOK A BANANA—AN ACT 


out toward the food, waving the straw back 
and forth over it. Dropping the straw, she 
reached for the food with her hand. Then she 
picked up the stick, thrust it out, and poked the 
food. After a little moving of the food about, 
she got it near enough to reach with her hand. 
In her second effort she did not succeed at 
once, and 
lost the stick 
in the per- 
formance. 
For some 
time she 
was inatten- 
tive to the 
re pla ced 


stick. Then 
she thrust it 
out, and, 


hooking the 
banana, 
pulled it in 
a little dis- 
tance. Then 
she turned 
the hook 
end the 
stick up and 
picked off 
the food. 
So Betty at once, and Nancy after a little 
looking at the apparatus, used the stick in the 
best way possible. Had a human being exhib- 
ited this behavior for the first time, we should 
describe it most easily by saying that he per- 
ceived the relation between the food, himself, 
and the stick. 
| should not, of course, contend that a plan 
of action was reasoned out, if my opponent 
insists on attaching to the word ‘‘reason”’ its 
old syllogistic implication. Just now I am in- 
terested in showing that the sense-impulse theory 
is inadequate to explain the apes’ behavior. 
The behavior of the orangs becomes more 
significant when we set alongside of it the be- 
havior of the chimpanzee. Baldy came down 
to the table while it was being adjusted, and 
held out his hand to have the food put into it. 
Not receiving any food, he stole the bolt that 
was to have been used in fastening the table, and 
climbed to the top of the cage. Coming back, 
he picked up the stick, as if to steal it also. The 
hook caught on the bar, and he leaped over the 
stick and ran to the back of the cage. Then, for 
fifteen minutes, he played about the cage, occa- 
sionally coming to the table and reaching out for 
food. He made no effort to use the stick. 
This sort of behavior Baldy repeated on four 
different days, never displaying the slightest 
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indication that he perceived any relation be- 
tween the stick and the food on the table. 

At the end of the five days of preliminary 
work, it was evident that Baldy would not 
learn to manipulate the stick unaided. He was 
then allowed to see Betty get food by using the 


stick. Both animals were free in the cage. 
Baldy was on the bars above the table. Betty 
took the stick and pulled in the banana. Baldy 


saw her get the food, and ran down the bars, 
bit her on the head, and, grabbing the stick, 
tried to carry it up the cage. He made no 
effort to use the stick. 

On the nine following days the imitation tests 
were repeated. Betty got food, by using the 
stick, a total of fifty-five times, fifty of which 
Baldy saw. But the most he ever did toward 
repeating the behavior he had witnessed was to 
pick up the stick and look at the end of it. 

In the pipe experiment Baldy did no better. 
Throughout his five preliminary trials he dis- 
played not the slightest indication that he per- 
ceived any relation between stick and pipe. 


Betty Works Out the Pipe Test 


My belief in the higher intelligence of the 
orangs was confirmed by Betty’s behavior in 
the pipe experiment. When she was put in 
at the back of the cage, she came at once to the 
apparatus, and got the two pieces of food at 
the ends. immediately after, she looked into 
the end of the pipe, first at the right end. She 
picked up the stick and tried at once to put it 
into the pipe. She was in her own way; she 
moved about and took the stick in her other 
hand. Climbing the bars, and holding to them 
with one hand and supporting hefself above 
the level of the pipe, she took the stick in her 
hand and foot. She pushed the stick through 
the pipe and pushed the banana near the oppo- 
site end; she pulled the stick out and licked the 
end of it. She looked again, and tried to reach 
the food with her hand. She then went to the 
other end, saw the banana near that end, and 
tried to get it with her hand; but her big thumb 
prevented her hand entering the pipe. 

Next she went for the stick and brought it to 
that end. The chain fastened to one end of the 
stick prevented her from turning the stiek so as 
to make it enter the pipe. Not being able to 
put it into the pipe, she dropped it and picked 
up a straw, broke off a ragged end, and pushed 
the straw into the pipe toward the food. She 
pulled it out at once and threw it down; she 
picked up the stick again, and renewed her 
efforts to get it into the pipe. 

She kept up such efforts at the left end of the 
pipe for several minutes. Then she dropped 


the stick and went to the right end of the pipe. 
Grabbing the chain, she pulled the stick to her, 
and, holding to the bars with one hand as before, 
she took the stick in the other hand and one 
foot, pushed it into the pipe, and pushed the 
food out at the left end. She now let go of the 
stick, and went to the other end, and got the 
food which had dropped to the floor. 

She was now removed while the food was re- 
placed. When released, she came at once to 
the pipe, picked up the stick, and put it into the 
pipe at the right end as before, and pushed out 
the food, which she immediately picked up 
from the floor. The next day she got the food 
immediately by thrusting the stick into the pipe. 


Nancy Learns from Betty 


If the sense-impulse theory is unable to ex- 
plain this sort of learning, it is just as wholly 
unable to explain such behavior as Nancy 
exhibited in the pipe experiment. She did not 
succeed in five preliminary trials, of fifteen 
minutes each, on successive days, but her in- 
terest continued. 

At the end of the preliminary trials, the 
keeper entered the cage with Betty. Seating 
himself near the pipe, he took Nancy on his lap 
and held her face toward the pipe, while Betty 
pushed out the food. Five times she saw 
Betty’s performance, after which she was re- 
leased. At once she picked up the stick and 
went to the left end, where Betty had spent so 
much of her time. The stick was too long to 
be put in at that end, and she was given a stick 
a little shorter. This she immediately inserted 
and pushed food out at the right end, where she 
got it. Five times within a few minutes she 
repeated the act. 

What we have here would seem to be a case 
of “inferential imitation.” That the act was 
new 1s evidenced by the animal’s repeated 
failures. Neither instinct, experience, nor acci- 
dent availed to solve the problem. In her case 
we have an animal learning to do a thing other- 
wise than by doing it. 

Now, all of this orang behavior seems to be 
above the mere sense-experience level. That 
it is entirely free from trial-and-error method | 
should not contend. There seems, however, to 
be something more than trial and error. There 
is behavior which depends upon the animals 
grasping the objects, not in the accidental way 
in which they may happen to come to it, but 
in the relation in which they will be most useful 
to it. If we are to speak anthropomorphically, 
we must say that the animal perceives relations, 
and that in this perception of relations we have 
a low order of rationality. 
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Begun in June—Ralph Leslie, a young 
medical graduate just recovering from an 
attack of typhoid, decides to support himself 
through bis convalescence by shipping as a 
hand on the private yacht “Ella,” whtch 
Marshall Turner, a rich and dissipated 
ship-owner, 1s taking on a southern pleas- 
ure cruise. In Turner's party are his 
wife, his young sister-in-law, Elsa Lee, 
Mrs. Johns, a divorcée, and a Mr, Vail. 

Things go badly from the start. Tur- 
ner drinks constantly, quarrels with 
the captain, and accuses Vail of flirt- 
ing with his wife. The second mate is 
lost overboard. Mrs. Johns, fright- 
ened by Turner’s insane irritability, 
asks Leslie to sleep in the after house, 
within call. On the night of August 
12 Leslie wakes suddenly and finds 
his door locked on the outside. 1s he 
forces it open, he hears a woman 
scream. He goes to Vail’s room, and 
finds bim dead, almost cut to pieces 
with an ax. The captain and one of 
the maids have been murdered in the 
same way. Turner is found, dressed, 
in his cabin, but in a drunken stupor. 
Singleton, the first mate, who has 
lately quarreled with the captain, col- 
lapses; and the crew, suspicious of his 
behavior, insist upon putting him in 
irons 4 search 1s made for the Pey to 
Leslie's door, which ts regarded as an 
important clue. 


CHAPTER X 


XACTLY what oc- 
curred during Elsa 
Lee’s visit to her 
brother-in-law’s cabin 
I have never learned. He was 
sober, | know, and somewhat 
dazed, with no recollection 
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“*YOU ARE VERY BRAVE, MRS 
whatever of the previous night, except a hazy 
idea that he had quarreled with Richardson. 

Jones and | waited outside. He suggested 
that we have prayers over the bodies when we 
placed them in the boat, and | agreed to read the 
burjal service from the Episcopal praver-book. 
lhe voices from Turner’s cabin came steadily, 
Miss Lee’s low tones, Turner’s heavy bass only 
now and then. Once | heard her give a startled 
exclamation, and both Jones and | leaped to the 
But the next moment she was talking 
again quietly. 

Ten minutes — fifteen — passed. I grew 
restless and took to wandering about the cabin. 
Mrs. Johns came to the door opposite, and 
asked to have tea sent down to the stewardess. 
I called the request up the companionway, un- 
willing to leave the cabin for a moment. When 


door. 
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JOHNS,’ I SAID. ‘IF | WERE WHAT YOU THINK 
| came back, Jones was standing at the door of 
Vail’s cabin, looking in. His face was pale. 

“Look there!” he said hoarsely. “Look at 
the bell. He must have tried to push the 
button!” 

| stared in. Williams had put the cabin to 
rights, as nearly as he could. The soaked mat- 
tress was gone, and a clean linen sheet was 
spread over the bunk. Poor Vail’s clothing, as 
he had taken it off the night before, hung on a 
mahogany stand beside the bed, and above, 
almost concealed by his coat, was the bell. 
Jones’ eyes were fixed on the darkish smear, over 
and around the bell, on the white paint. 

I measured the height of the bell from the bed. 
It was well above, and to one side — a smear 
rather than a print, too indeterminate to be of 
any value, sinister, cruel. 

- 
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I AM, | WOULD BE A DANGEROUS ENEMY.’ 

“He didn’t do that, Charlie,” I said. ‘‘He 
couldn’t have got up to it after — That is the 
murderer’s mark. He leaned there, one hand 
against the wall, to look down at his work. 
And, without knowing it, he pressed the button 
that roused the two women.” 

He had not heard the story of Henrietta 
Sloane, and, as we waited, | told him. Some 
of the tension was relaxing. He tried, in 
his argumentative German way, to drag me 
into a discussion as to the foreordination of a 
death that resulted from an accidental ringing 
of a bell. But my ears were alert for the 
voices near by, and soon Miss Lee opened the 
door. 7 

Turner was sitting on his bunk. He had 
made an attempt to shave, and had cut his chin 
severely. He was in a dressing-gown, and was 


AM NOT AFRAID OF YOU'” 


holding a handkerchief to his face, and he 
peered at me over it with red-rimmed eves. 

“This — this is horrible, Leslie,” he said. 
“1 can hardly believe it.”’ 

“Tt is true, Mr. Turner.” 

He took the handkerchief away and looked 
to see if the bleeding had stopped. | believe he 
intended to impress us both with his coolness, 
but it was an unfortunate attempt. His lips, 
relieved of the pressure, were twitching; his 
nerveless fingers could hardly refold the hand- 
kerchief. 

“Wh-why was I not 
demanded. 

“T notified vou. 
gone to sleep again.” 

‘| don’t believe vou called me. You're 

lving, aren’t you?” He got up, steadying 


called at once?” he 


You were you must have 
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himself by the wall, and swaving dizzily to the 
motion of the ship. ‘You shut me off down 
here, and then run things your own damned 
wav.” He turned on Miss Lee. ‘‘Where’s 
Helen?” 

“In her room, Marsh. She has one of her 
headaches. Please don’t disturb her.”’ 

“Where’s Williams?” He turned to me. 


“T can get him for you.” 


“Tell him to bring me a highball. My 
mouth’s sticky.”” He ran his tongue over his 
drv lips. “‘And — take a message from me to 


Richardson He stopped, startled. In- 
deed, Miss Lee and | had both started. ‘To — 
who’s running the boat, anyhow? Singleton?”’ 

“Mr. Singleton is a prisoner in the forward 
house,” | said gravely. 

The effect of this was astonishing. He 
stared at us both, and, finding corroboration in 
Miss Lee’s face, his own took on an instant ex- 
pression of relief. He dropped to the side of the 
bed, and his color came slowly back. He even 
smiled — a crafty grin that was inexpressibly 
horrible. 

“Singleton!” he said. “Why 
how do they know it was he?’ 

“He had quarreled with the captain last 
night, and he was on duty at the time of the — 
when the thing happened. The steersman 
claims to have seen him in the chart-room just 
before, and there was other evidence, | believe. 
lhe lookout saw him forward, with something 
Not decisive, of course, but 


do they - 


possibly the ax. 


enough to justify putting him in irons. Some- 
body did it, and the murderer is on board, 


Mr. Turner.” 

His grin had faded, but the crafty look in his 
pale blue eves remained. 

“The chart-room was dark. How could the 
steersman He checked himself abruptly, 
and looked at us both quickly. “Where are — 
thev?”’ he asked in a different tone. 

“On deck.” 

“We can’t keep them in this weather.” 

“We must,’ | said. ‘We will have to get 
to the nearest port as quickly as we can, and 
surrender ourselves and the bodies. This thing 
will have to be sifted to the bottom, Mr. Turner. 
rhe innocent must not suffer for the guilty, and 
every one on the ship is under suspicion.” 

He fell into a passion at that, insisting 
that the bodies be buried at once, asserting his 
ownership of the vessel as his authority, de- 
manding to know what I, a forecastle hand, 
had to say about it, flinging up and down the 
small room, showering me with invective and 
threats, and shoving Miss Lee aside when she 
laid a calming hand on his arm. The cut on 
his chin was bleeding again, adding to his wild 


and sinister expression. He ended by demand- 
ing Williams. 

| opened the door and called to Charlie Jones 
to send the butler, and stood by, waiting for 
the fresh explosion that was coming. Williams 
shakily confessed that there was no whisky on 
board. 

“Where is it?” 

Williams looked at me. 
of inarticulate fright. 

“1 ordered it overboard,” I said. 

Turner whirled on me, incredulity and rage 
in his face. 

“You!” 

I put the best face 


Turner thundered. 
He was in a state 


I could on the matter, 
and eved him steadily. ‘There has been too 
much drinking on this ship,” I said. “If you 
doubt it, go up and look at the three bodies on 
the deck.” 

“What have you to do about it?” His 
eves were narrowed; there was menace in every 
line of his face. 

“With Schwartz gone, Captain Richardson 
dead, and Singleton in irons, the crew had no 


officers. They asked me to take charge.” 
“So! And you used your authority to med- 

dle with what does not concern you! The 

ship has an officer while | am on it. And 


there will be no mutiny.” 

He flung into the main cabin, and made for 
the forward companionway. I stepped back 
to allow Miss Lee to precede me. She was 
standing, her back to the dressing-stand, facing 
the door. She looked at me, and made a help- 
less gesture with her hands, as if the situation 
were beyond her. Then | saw her look down. 
She took a quick step or two toward the door, 
and, stooping, picked up some small object 
from almost under my foot. The incident 
would have passed without notice, had she not, 
in attempting to wrap it in her handkerchief, 
dropped it. I saw then that it was a key. 

“Let me get it fer you,” I said. To my 
amazement, she put’ ./ér foot over it. 

“Please see what Mr. Turner is doing,” 
said. “It is the kev to my jewel-case.” 

“Will vou let me see it?” 

“ao” 

“It is not the key to a jewel-case.” 

“It does not concern you what it is.” 

“It is the kev to the store-room door.” 

“You are stronger than! am. You look the 
brute. You can knock me away and get it.” 

I knew then, of course, that it was the store- 
room key. But I could not take it by force. 
And so defiantly she faced me, so valiant was 
every line of her slight figure, that | was ashamed 
of my impulse to push her aside and take it. 
I loved her with every inch of my overgrown 


she 
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“*T MAY HAVE TO FIGHT FOR MY LIFE. 
I HAVE ONLY — THIS KEY. 


body, and I| did the thing s.e knew I would 
do. I bowed and left th -abin. But I had 
no intention of losing the key. I could not 
take it by force, but she knew as well as I did 
what finding it there in Turner’s room meant. 
Turner had locked me in. But I must be able 
to prove it—my wits against hers, and the 
advantage mine. I had the women, under 
guard. 

I went up on deck. 

A curious spectacle revealed itself. Turner, 
purple with anger, was haranguing the men, 
who stood amidships, huddled together, but 
grim and determined withal. Burns, a little 
apart from the rest, was standing, sullen, his 
arms folded. As Turner ceased, he took a 
step forward. 





AGAINST THE TURNER MONEY AND INFLUENCE, 
SHALL I GIVE IT TO YOU?’'” 


“You are right, Mr. Turner,” he said. “It’s 
vour ship, and it’s up to you to say where she 
goes and how she goes, sir. But some one will 
hang for this, Mr. Turner — some one that’s 
on this deck now; and the bodies are going back 
with us — likewise the ax. There ain’t going 
to be a mistake — the right man is going to 
swing.” 

“That’s mutiny!” 

“Yes, sir,”’” Burns acknowledged, his face 
paling a little. “I guess you could call it 
that.” 

Turner swung on his heel and went below, 
where Jones, relieved of guard duty by Burns, 
reported him locked in his room, refusing ad- 
mission to his wife and Miss Lee, both of whom 
had knocked on the door. 
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The trouble with Turner added to the gen- 
eral misery of the situation. Burns got our 
position at noon with more or less exactness, 
and the general working of the Ella went on 
well enough. But the situation was indescriba- 
ble. Men started if a penknife dropped, and 
swore if a sail cracked. The call of the boat- 
swain’s pipe rasped their ears, and the prepara- 
tion for stowing the bodies in the jolly-boat 
left them unnerved and sick. Some sort of a 
meal was cooked, but no one could eat; Wil- 
liams brought up, untasted, the luncheon he 
had carried down to the after house. 

At two o'clock all hands gathered amidships, 
and the bodies were carried forward to where 
the boat, lowered in its davits and braced, lay 
on the deck. It had been lined with canvas 
and tarpaulin, and a cover of similar material 
lay ready to be nailed in place. All the men 
were bareheaded. Many were in tears. Miss 
Lee came forward with us, and 
her prayer book 
that I, too moved 
for self-conscious- 
ness, read the 
burial service. 

‘| am the resur- 
rection and the 
life,’’ I read 
huskily. 

The figures at 
my feet, in their 
canvas shrouds, 
rolled gently with 
the rocking of the 
ship; the sun beat 
down on the decks, 
on the bare heads 
of the men, on the 
gilt edges of the 
prayer-book, 
gleaming in the 
light, on the last 
of the land-birds, 
drooping in the 
heat on the upper 
topgallant lifts. 

gs For man 
walketh in a vain 
shadow,” I read, 
“and disquieteth 
himself in 
vain. 

“O spare me a 
little, that | may 
recover my 
strength: before | 
go hence, and be 
no more seen.” 


it was from 





CHAPTER Al 


Mrs. Jouns and the stewardess came up late 
in the afternoon. We had railed off a part of the 
deck around the forward companionway for 
them, and none of the crew except the man on 
guard was allowed inside the ropes. After a 
consultation, finding the ship very short-handed, 
and unwilling with the night coming on to 
trust any of the men, Burns and | decided to 
take over this duty ourselves, and, by station- 
ing ourselves at the top of the companionway, 
to combine the duties of officer on watch and 
guard of the after house. To make the women 
doubly secure, we had Oleson nail all the win- 
dows closed, although they were merely port- 
holes. 

Mrs. Johns, carefully dressed, surveyed the 
railed-off deck with raised eyebrows. 

“For — us?”’ she asked, looking at me. The 
men were gathered about the wheel aft, and 


“CHARLIE JONES WENT FORWARD AND PAINTED A LARGE BLACK CROSS 
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were out of ear-shot. Mrs. Sloane had dropped 
into a steamer-chair, and was lying back with 
closed eves 

“Yes, Mrs. Johns.” 

“Where have you put them?”’ 

I pointed to where the jolly-boat, on the port 
side of the ship, swung on its davits. 

“And the mate, Mr. Singleton?”’ 

“He is in the forward house.”’ 

“What did you do with the — the weapon?”’ 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“ Morbid curiosity,” she said, with a lightness 
of tone that rang false to my ears. ‘And then 
— naturally, I should like to be sure that it is 
safely overboard, so it will not be’’ — she shiv- 
ered — “‘used again.”’ 

“It is not overboard, Mrs. Johns,” | said 
gravely. “It is locked in a safe place, where 


it will remain until the police come to take it.” 
“You are rather theatrical, aren’t your” 
she scoffed, and turned away. 


But a second 


“Treas 


ON THE SIDE OF 
SILENCE” 


THE JOLLY-BOAT. 





THE CREW WATCHED IN 


later she came back to me, and put her hand 
on my arm. “Tell me where it is,”’ she begged. 
“You are making a mystery of it, and | detest 
mysteries.” 

| saw under her mask of lightness then: she 
wanted desperately to know where the ax was. 
Her eyes fell, under my gaze. 

“| am sorry. There is no mystery. It is 
simply locked away for safe-keeping.”’ 

She bit her lip. 

“Do you know what I think?”’ she said slowly. 
“| think you have hypnotized the crew, as 
you did me —at first. Why has no one re- 
membered that you were in the after house last 
night, that you found poor Wilmer Vail, that 
you raised the alarm, that you discovered the 
captain and Karen? Why should | not call 
the men here and remind them of all that?” 

“TI do not believe you will. They know 
I was locked in the store-room. The door 
— the lock ——” 

“You could 
yourself in.” 

“You do not know what you 
are saying!”’ 

But | had angered her, and 
she went on cruelly: 

“Who are you, anyhow? You 
are not a sailor. You came 
here and were taken on because 
you told a hard-luck story. 
How do we know that you came 
from a hospital? Men just out 
of prison look as you did. Do 
you know what we called you, 
the first two days out? We 
called you Elsa’s jail-bird! And 
now, because you have domi 
nated the crew, we are in your 
hands!”’ 


locked 


have 


“Do Mrs. Turner and Miss 
Lee think that?”’ 
“They feel as | do. This isa 


picked crew — men the Turner 
line has emploved for years.” 

“You are very brave, Mrs. 
Johns,” I said. “If 1 were what 
you think I am, I would be a 
dangerous enemy.” 

“1 am not afraid of you.” 

I thought fast. She was right. 
It had not occurred to me 
before, but it swept over me 
overwhelmingly. 

“You are leaving me only 
one thing to do,” | said. “I 
shall surrender myself to the 
men at once.” | took out my 
revolver and held it out to her. 
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“This rope is a dead-line. The crew know, and 
you will have no trouble; but you must stand 
guard here until some one else is sent.” 

She took the revolver without a word, and, 
somewhat dazed by this new turn of events, | 
The men were gathered there, and | 
surrendered myself at once. They listened in 
silence while | told them the situation. Burns, 
who had been trving to sleep, sat up and stared 
at me incredulously. 

“Tt will leave you pretty short-handed, boys,’ 
I finished, “but vou’d better fasten me up some- 
where. But I want to be sure of one thing 
first: whatever happens, keep the guard for 
the women.” 

“We'd like to talk it over, Leslie,” 
said, after a word with the others. 

| went forward a few feet, taking care to re- 
main where they could see me, and very soon 
they called me. There had been a dispute, | 
believe. Adams and McNamara stood off from 
the others, their faces not unfriendly, but clearly 
differing from the decision. Charlie Jones, 
who, by reason of long service and a sort of pious 
control he had in the forecastle, was generally 
spokesman for the crew, took a step or two 
toward me. 

“We'll not do it, boy,” he said. ‘We think 
we know a man when we see one, as well as 
having occasion to know that vou’re white all 
through. And we're not inclined to set the 
talk of women against what we think best to do. 
So vou stick to vour job, and we’re back of you.” 

In spite of myself, | choked up. I tried to 
tell them what their loyalty meant to me; but | 
could only hold out my hand, and, one by one, 
they came up and shook it solemnly. 

“We think,”” McNamara said, when, last of 
all, he and Adams came up, “that it would be 
best, lad, if we put down in the log-book all that 
has happened last night and to-day, and this 
just now, too. It’s fresh in our minds now, and 
it will be something to go by.” 

So Burns and I got the log-book from the cap- 
tain’s cabin. The ax was there, where we had 
placed it earlier in the day, lying on the white 
cover of the bed. The room was untouched, as 
the dead man had left it — a collar on the stand, 
brushes put down hastily, a half-smoked cigar 
which had burned a long scar on the wood 
before it had gone out. We went out silently, 
Burns carrying the book, I locking the door 
behind us. 

Mrs. Johns, sitting near the companionway 
with the revolver on her knee, looked up and 
eved me coolly. 


went aft. 


’ 


Burns 


“So they would not do it!” 
“Tam sorry to disappoint you — they 
would not.”’ 





She held up my revolver to me, and smiled 
cynically. 

“Remember,” she said, “I only said you were 
a possibility.” 

“Thank vou; [ shall remember.” 

By unanimous consent, the task of putting 
down what had happened was given to me. | 
have a copy of the log-book before me now, the 
one that was used at the trial. 


August thirteenth. 

This morning, between two-thirty and three o'clock, 
three murders were committed on the yacht Ella. At 
the request of Mrs. Johns, one of the party on board, 
| had moved to the after house to sleep, putting my 
blanket and pillow in the store-room and sleeping on 
the floor there. Mrs. Johns gave, as her reason, a fear 
of something going wrong, as there was trouble be- 
tween Mr. Turner and the captain. I slept with a 
revolver beside me and with the door of the store- 
room open. 

At some time shortly before three o’clock | wakened 
with a feeling of suffocation, and found that the door 
was closed and locked on the outside. I suspected a 
joke among the crew, and set to work with my pen- 
knife to unscrew the lock. When I had three screws 
out, a woman screamed, and | broke down the door. 

As the main cabin was dark, I saw no one and could 
not tell where the cry came from. I ran into Mr. 
Vail’s cabin, next the store-room, and called him. 
His door was standing open. I heard him breathing 
heavily. Then the breathing stopped. I struck a 
match, and found him dead. His head had been 
crushed in with an ax, the left hand cut off, and there 
were gashes on the right shoulder and the abdomen. 

I knew the helmsman would be at the wheel, and 
ran up the after companionway to him and told him. 
Then I ran forward and called the first mate, Mr. Sin- 
gleton, who was on duiy. He had been drinking. I 
asked him to call the captain, but he did not. He got 
his revolver, and we hurried down the forward com- 
panion. The body of the captain was lying at the 
foot of the steps, his head on the lowest stair. He had 
been killed like Mr. Vail. His cap had been placed 
over his face. 

The mate collapsed on the steps. I found the light 
switch and turned it on. There was no one in the 
cabin or in the chart-room. | ran to Mr. Turner's 
room, going through Mr. Vail’s and through the bath- 
room. Mr. Turner was in bed, fully dressed. | could 
not rouse him. Like the mate, he had been drinking. 

The mate had roused the crew, and they gathered 
in the chart-room. | told them what had happened, 
and that the murderer must be among us. I sug- 
gested that they stay together, and that they submit 
to being searched for weapons. 

They went on deck in a body, and | roused the 
women and told them. Mrs. Turner asked me to tell 
the two maids, who slept in a cabin off the chart-room. 
I found their door unlocked, and, receiving no answer, 
opened it. Karen Hansen, the lady’s maid, was on the 
floor, dead, with her skull crushed in. The steward- 
ess, Henrietta Sloane, was fainting in her bunk. An 
ax had been hurled through the doorway as the Han- 
sen woman fell, and was found in the stewardess’ 
bunk. 

Dawn coming by that time, | suggested a guard at 
the two companionways, and this was done. The 
men were searched and all weapons taken from them. 
Mr. Singleton was under suspicion, it being known 
that he had threatened the captain’s life, and Oleson, 
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a lookout, claiming to have seen him forward where 
the ax was kept. 

The crew insisted that Singleton be put in irons. 
He made no objection, and we locked him in his own 
room in the forward house. Owing to the loss of 
Schwartz, the second mate, already recorded in this 
log-book (see entry for August ninth), the death of the 
captain, and the imprisonment of the first mate, the 
ship was left without officers. Until Mr. Turner could 
make an arrangement, the crew nominated Burns, one 
of themselves, as mate, and asked me to assume com- 
mand. _ I protested that I knew nothing of navigation, 
but agreed on its being represented that, as I was not 
one of them, there could be no ill feeling. 

The ship was searched, on the possibility of finding 
a stowaway in the hold. But nothing was found. | 
divided the men into two watches, Burns taking one 
and | the other. We nailed up the after companion- 
way, and forbade any member of the crew to enter the 
after house. The forecastle was also locked, the men 
bringing their belongings on deck. The stewardess 
recovered and told her story, which, in her own writ- 
ing, will be added to this record. 

The bodies of the dead were brought on deck and 
sewed into canvas, and later, with appropriate services, 
placed in the jolly-boat, it being the intention, later 
on, to tow the boat behind us. Mr. Turner insisted 
that the bodies be buried at sea, and, on the crew op- 
posing this, retired to his cabin, announcing that he 
considered the position of the men a mutiny. 

Some feeling having arisen among the women of the 
party that | might know more of the crimes than was 
generally supposed, having been in the after house at 
the time they were committed, and having no refer- 
ences, I this afternoon voluntarily surrendered myself 
to Burns, acting first mate. The men, however, re- 
fused to accept this surrender, only two, Adams and 
McNamara, favoringit. | expect to give myself up to 
the police at the nearest port, until the matter is thor- 
oughly probed. 

The ax is locked in the captain’s cabin. 

(Signed) RAcpu LEsLit 
John Robert Burns 
Charles Klineordlinger (Jones) 
William McNamara 
Carl L. Clarke 
Joseph Q. Adams 
John Oleson 
Tom MacKenzie 
Obadiah Williams 


Witnesses 


CHAPTER XII 


WILLIAMS came up on deck late that after- 
noon, with a scared face, and announced that 
Mr. Turner had locked himself in his cabin, and 
was raving in delirium on the other side of the 
door. I sent Burns down — having decided, in 
view of Mrs. Johns’ accusation, to keep away 
from the living quarters of the family. Burns’ 
report corroborated what Williams had said. 
Turner was in the grip of delirium tremens, and 
the Ella was without owner or officers. 

Turner refused to open either door for us. 
As well as we could make out, he was moving 
rapidly but almost noiselessly up and down the 
room, muttering to himself, now and _ then 
throwing himself on the bed, only to get up at 
once. He rang his bell a dozen times, and sum- 


moned Williams, only, in reply to the butler’s 
palpitating knock, to stand beyond the door and 
refuse to open it or to voice any request. The 
situation became so urgent that finally I was 
forced to go down, with no better success. 

Mrs. Turner dragged herself across, on the 
state of affairs being reported to her, and, after 
two or three abortive attempts, succeeded in 
getting a reply from him. 

“Marsh!” she called. “I want to talk to you. 
Let me in!” 

“They'll get us,” he said craftily. 

“Us? Who is with you?” 

“Vail,” he replied promptly. 
talking. He won’t let me sleep.” 

“Tell him to give you the kev, and vou will 
keep it for him, so no one can get him,” I 
prompted. I had had some experience with 
such cases in the hospital. 

She tried it without any particular hope, but 
it succeeded immediately. He pushed the kev 
out under the door, and almost at once we heard 
him throw himself on the bed, as if satisfied that 
the problem of his security was solved. 

Mrs. Turner held the key out to me, but | 
would not take it. 

“Give it to Williams,” I said. “‘ You must 
understand, Mrs. Turner, that | can not take 
it.” 

She was a woman of few words, and after a 
glance at my determined face she turned to the 
butler. 

“You will have to look after Mr. Turner, 
Williams. See that he is comfortable, and try 
to keep him in bed.” 

Williams put out a trembling hand, but, be- 
fore he took the kev, Turner’s voice rose petu- 
lantly on the other side of the door. 

“For God’s sake, Wilmer,” he cried plain- 
tively, “get out and let me sleep! | haven't 
slept for a month.” 

Williams gave a whoop of fear, and ran out of 
the cabin, crying that the ship was haunted and 
that Vail had come back. From that moment, 
I believe, the after house was the safest spot on 
the ship. To my knowledge, no member of the 
crew so much as passed it on the starboard side, 
where Vail’s and Turner’s cabins were situated. 
It was the one good turn the owner of the Fila 
did us on that hideous return journey; for, dur- 
ing most of the sixteen days that it took us to 
get back, he lay in his cabin, alternating the 
wild frenzy of delirium tremens with quicter 
moments when he glared at us with crafty, mur- 
derous eyes, and picked incessantly at the band- 
ages that tied him down. Not an instant did he 
sleep, that we could discover; and always, day 
or night, Vail was with him, and they were 
quarreling. 


“He’s here 
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The four women took care of him as best they 
could. For a time they gave him the bromides 
| prepared, taking my medical knowledge with- 
out question. In the horror of the situation, 
curiosity had no place, and class distinctions 
were forgotten. That great leveler, a common 
trouble, put Henrietta Sloane, the stewardess, 
and the women of the party at the same table in 
the after house, where none ate, and placed the 
responsibility for the ship, although I was 
nominally in command, on the shoulders of 
all the men. And there sprang up among 
them a sort of esprit de corps, curious under 
the circumstances, and partly explained, per- 
haps, by the belief that in imprisoning Single- 
ton they had the murderer safely in hand. 
What they thought of Turner’s possible con- 
nection with the crime, | do not know. 

Personally, | was convinced that Turner 
was guilty. Perhaps, lulled into a false security 
by the incarceration of the two men, we uncon- 
sciously relaxed our vigilance. But by the first 
night the crew were somewhat calmer. Here 
and there a pipe was lighted, and a plug of 
tobacco went the rounds. The forecastle 
supper, served on deck, was eaten; and Charlie 
Jones, securing a permission that | thought it 
best to grant, went forward and painted a large 
black cross on the side of the jolly-boat, and 
below it the date, August thirteenth, nineteen 
hundred and eleven. The crew watched in 
respectful silence. 

The weather was in our favor, the wind on our 
quarter, a blue sky heaped with white cloud 
masses, which the sunset fringed with the 
deepest rose. The Ella made no great way, 
but sailed easily. Burns and I alternated at the 
forward companionway, and, although the men 
were divided into watches, the entire crew 
was on duty virtually all the time. 

| find, on consulting the book in which | 
recorded, beginning with that day, the inci- 
dents of the return voyage, that two things 
happened that evening. One was my inter- 
view with Singleton; the other was my curious 
and depressing clash with Elsa Lee, on the deck 
that night. 

Turner being quiet and Burns on watch at 
the beginning of the second dog watch, six 
o'clock, | went forward to the room where 
Singleton was imprisoned.” Burns gave me the 
key, and advised me to take a weapon. | did 
not, however, nor was it needed. 

The first mate was sitting on the edge of 
his bunk, in his attitude of the morning, his 
head in his hands. As I entered, he looked 
up and nodded. His color was still bad; 


he looked ill and nervous, as might have been 
expected after his condition the night before. 


“For God’s sake, Leslie,” he said, “tell them 
to open the window. I’m choking!”’ 

He was right: the room was stifling. | 
opened the door behind me, and stood in the 
doorway, against a rush for freedom. But he 
did not move. He sank back into his dejected 
attitude. 

“Will you eat some soup, if I send it?” 

He shook his head. 

“Is there anything you care for?”’ 

“Better let me starve; I’m_ gone, 
how.” 

“Singleton,” I said, “I wish you would tell 
me about last night. If you did it, we’ve got 
you. If you didn’t, you’d better let me take 
your own account of what happened, while 
it’s fresh in your mind. Or, better still, write 
it yourself.” 

He held out his right hand. 
shaking violently. 

“Couldn’t hold a pen,” he 
“Wouldn’t be believed, anyhow.” 

The air being somewhat better, I closed and 
locked the door again, and, coming in, took 
out my note-book and pencil. He watched me 
craftily. ‘You can write it,” he said, “if you’ll 
give it tome to keep. I’m not going to put the 
rope around my own neck. If it’s all right, 
my lawyers will use it. If it isn’t—’ He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

I had never liked the man, and his tacit 
acknowledgment that he might incriminate him- 
self made me eye him with shuddering distaste. 
But I took down his story, and reproduce it 
here, minus the technicalities and profanity with 
which it was interlarded. 

Briefly, Singleton’s watch began at midnight. 
The captain, who had been complaining of 
lumbago, had had the cook prepare him a mus- 
tard poultice, and had retired early. Burns 
was on watch from eight to twelve, and, on 
coming into the forward house at a quarter 
after eleven o'clock to eat his night lunch, re- 
ported to Singleton that the captain was in bed 
and that Mr. Turner had been asking for him. 
Singleton, therefore, took his cap and went on 
deck. This was about twenty minutes after 
eleven. He had had a drink or two earlier in 
the evening, and he took another in his cabin 
when he got his cap. 

He found Turner in the chart-house, playing 
solitaire and drinking. He was alone, and he 
asked Singleton to join him. The first mate 
looked at his watch and accepted the invita- 
tion, but decided to look around the forward 
house to be sure the captain was asleep. He 
went on deck. He could hear Burns and the 
lookout talking. The forward house was dark. 
He listened outside the captain’s door, and 


any- 


I saw that it was 


said tersely. 
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“SHE LAID ONE HAND LIGHTLY ON THE REVOLVER. 


heard him breathing heavily, as if asleep. He 
stood there for a moment. He had an uneasy 
feeling that some one was watching him. He 
thought of Schwartz, and was uncomfortable. 
He did not feel the whisky at all. 

He struck a light and looked around. There 
was no one in sight. He could hear Charlie 
Jones in the forecastle drumming on his banjo, 
and Burns whistling the same tune as he went 
aft to strike the bell. (It was the duty of the 
officer on watch to strike the hour.) It was 
then half after eleven. As he passed the cap- 
tain’s door again, his foot struck something, 
and it fell to the floor. He was afraid the cap- 
tain had been roused, and stood still until he 
heard him breathing regularly again. Then 
he stooped down. His foot had struck an ax 
upright against the captain’s door, and had 
knocked it down. 


DECIDED,’ SHE SAID INSOLENTLY, 
MAY WE’” 


‘WE 


HAVE 
‘THAT IF THE CREW MAY ESTABLISH A DEAD-LINE, SO 


The ax belonged on the outer wall of the for- 
ward house. It was a rule that it must not be 
removed from its place except in emergency, 
and the first mate carried it out and leaned it 
against the forward port corner of the after 
house when he went below. Later, on his 
watch, he carried it forward and put it where 
it belonged. 

He found Turner waiting on deck, and to- 
gether they descended to the chart-room. He 
was none too clear as to what followed. They 
drank together. Vail tried to get Turner to 
bed, and failed. He believed that Burns had 
called the captain. The captain had ordered 
him to the deck, and there had been a furious 
quarrel. He felt ill by that time, and, when 
he went on watch at midnight, Burns was un- 
certain about leaving him. He was not intoxi- 
cated, he maintained, until after half past one. 
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He was able to strike the bell without difficulty, 
and spoke, each time he went aft, to Charlie 
Jones, who was at the wheel. 

After that, however, he suddenly felt strange. 
He thought he had been doped, and told the 
helmsman so. He asked Jones to strike the bell 
for him, and, going up on the bridge, fell asleep. 
He did not waken until he heard six bells struck 

three o'clock. And, before he had fully 
roused, I had called him. 

“Then,” | said, ‘““when the lookout saw you 
with the ax, you were replacing itr” 

a 

“The lookout says vou were not on the bridge 
between two or three o’clock.”’ 

“How does he knowr | was asleep.” 

“You had threatened to get the captain.” 

“| had a revolver; | didn’t need to use an ax.” 

Much as | disliked the man, I was inclined 
to believe his story, although | thought he was 
keeping something back. I leaned forward. 

“Singleton,” | said, “if you didn’t do it,— 
and | want to think you did not,— who did?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We have women aboard. We ought to 
know what precautions to take.” 

“| wasn’t the only man on deck that night. 
Burns was about, and he had a quarrel with the 
Hansen woman. Jones was at the wheel, too. 
Why don’t you lock up Jones?”’ 

“We are all under suspicion,” | admitted. 
“But you had threatened the captain.” 

“| never threatened the girl, or Mr. Vail.” 

| had no answer to this, and we both fell 
silent. Singleton was the first to speak: 

“How are you going to get back? The men 
can sail a course, but who is to lay it out? 
Turner? No Turner ever knew anything about 
a ship but what it made for him.” 

“Turner is sick. Look here, Singleton, vou 
want to get back as much as we do, or more. 
Wouldn't you be willing to lay a course, as you 
call it, if vou were taken out onceadav? Burns 
is doing it, but he doesn’t pretend to know 
much about it, and — we have the bodies.”’ 

But he turned ugly again, and refused to 
help unless he was given his freedom, and that 
| knew the crew would not agree to. 

“You'll be sick enough before you get back!” 
he snarled. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1TH the approach of night our vigilance 

was doubled. There was no thought of 

sleep among the crew, and, with the twilight, 

there was a distinct return of the terror of the 
morning. 

Gathered around the wheel, the crew listened 


while Jones read evening prayer, and between 
the two houses, where the deck was roped off, 
Miss Lee was alone, pacing back and forward, 
her head bent, her arms dropped listlessly. 

The wind had gone, and the sails hung loose 
over our heads. I stood by the port rail. 
Although my back was toward Miss Lee, | was 
conscious of her every movement; and so | 
knew when she stooped under the rope and 
moved lightly toward the starboard rail. 

Quick as she was, | was quicker. There was 
still light enough to see her face as she turned 
when I called to her: 

“Miss Lee! You must not leave the rope.” 

“Must not?” 

“T am sorry to seem arbitrary. 
own safety.” 

I was crossing the deck toward her as I spoke. 
I knew what she was going to do. I believe, when 
she saw my face, that she read my knowledge in 
it. She turned back from the rail and faced me. 

“Surely I may go to the rail!” 

“It would be unwise if for no other reason 
than discipline.” 

“Discipline! Are you trying todiscipline me?”’ 

“Miss Lee, you do not seem to understand,” 
I said, as patiently as I could. “Just now | 
am in charge of the Ella. It does not matter 
how unfit | am — the fact remains. Nor does 
it concern me that your brother-in-law owns 
the ship. | am in charge of it, and, God willing, 
there will be no more crimes on it. You will 
go back to the part of the deck that is reserved 
for you, or you will go below and stay there.” 

She flushed with anger, and stood there with 
her head thrown back, eyeing me with a con- 
tempt that cut me to the quick. The next 
moment she wheeled and, raising her hand, 
flung toward the rail the kev to the store-room 
door. | caught her hand — too jate. 

But fate was on my side, after all. As I 
stood, still gripping her wrist, the key fell ring- 
ing almost at my feet. It had struck one of 
the lower yard-braces. I stooped and, picking 
it up, pocketed it. 

She was dazed, | think. She made no effort to 
free her arm, but she put her other hand to her 
heart unexpectedly, and I saw that she was 
profoundly shocked. I led her, unprotesting, to 
a deck-chair, and put her down in it; and still 
she had not spoken. She lay back and closed 
her eves. She was too strong to faint; she was 
superbly healthy. But she knew as well as I did 
what that key meant, and she had delivered it 
into my hands. As for me, | was driven hard 
that night; for, as | stood there looking down 
at her, she held out her hand to me, palm up. 

‘sPlease!’’. she said pleadingly. “What does 
it mean to you, Leslie? We were kind to you, 


It is for your 
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What is this vast 
audience listening to? 


It is a representative gathering of the 
thousands of pleasure-seekers who are 
entertained every day during the sum- 

~ , e 
mer months by Sousa’s Band, Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra,. Pryor’s Band, 
Conway’s Band, and other famous 
musical organizations at Willow Grove 





Victor-Victrola IV : 
pared ~~ Park, Philadelphia. 
You may not be so fortunate as to 

Beach, New York, or on the Steel Pier 

at Atlantic City, or at other places of 

played by the same celebrated bands, 

and enjoy it just as much as though 


enjoy this privilege—to be among the 
Siaeendilliedin tae amusement—but with a Victrola in 
you were really listening to the bands 


music-lovers here, or at Man hatt: in 
Mahogany or oak your home you can hear the same music 
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themselves at one of these resorts. 
And after all that is how the majority of 
people hear these famous bands—for while 
they play to thousands in the great musical 
centers, their greatest audiences 
are the millions of people through- 
out the world who in their own 
homes spend many pleasant hours 
hearing them on the Victrola. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
$500. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play your favorite 
music for you. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—‘the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed 
and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany or quartered oak 
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weren’t we? When you were ill, we took you on, 
my sister and |, and now you hate us. Please!”’ 

“Hate you!” 

“He didn’t know what he was doing. He 
wasn’t sane. No sane man kills — that way. 
He had a revolver, if he had wanted — Please 
give me that key!” 

“Some one will suffer. Would you have the 
innocent suffer with the guilty?”’ 

“If they can not prove it against any one 

“They may prove it against me.” 

“You!” 

“T was in the after house,” | said doggedly. 
“I was the one to raise an alarm and to find the 
bodies. You do not know anything about me. 
1 am — ‘Elsa’s jail-bird’!” 

“Who told you that?” 

“It does not matter — I knowit. I told you 
the truth, Miss Elsa; I came here from the hos- 
pital. But I may have to fight for my life. 
Against the Turner money and influence, | have 
only — this key. Shall I give it to you?” 

I held it out to her on the palm of my hand. It 
was melodramatic,probably ; but | was very young, 
and by that time wildly in love withher. I thought, 
fora moment, that she would take it; but she only 
drew a deep breath and pushed my hand away. 

“Keep it,” she said. “‘] am ashamed.” 





E were silent after that, she staring out 

over the rail at the deepening sky; and, 
looking at her as one looks at a star, | thought 
she had forgotten my presence, so long she sat 
silent. The voices of the men aft died away 
gradually, as, one by one, they rolled themselves 
in blankets on the deck, not to sleep, but to rest 
and watch. The lookout, in his lonely perch 
high above the deck, called down guardedly to 
ask for company, and one of the crew went up. 

When she turned to me again, it was to find 
my eyes fixed on her. 

“You say you have neither money nor influ- 
ence. And yet, you are a gentleman.” 

“1 hope so.” 

“You know what | mean” — impatiently. 
“You are not a common sailor.” 

“1 did not claim to be one.” 

“You are quite determined we shall not know 
anything about vou?” 

“There is nothing to know. | have given vou 
my name, which is practically all | own in the 
world. I needed a chance to recover from an 
illness, and I was obliged to work. This offered 
the best opportunity to combine both.” 

“You are not getting much chance to rest,” 
she said, with a sigh, and got up. _| went with 
her to the companionway, and opened the door. 
She turned and looked at me. 

“Good night.” 


“Good night, Miss Lee.” 

“| — | feel very safe with vou on guard,” she 
said, and held out her hand. | took it in mine, 
with my heart leaping. It was as cold as ice. 

That night, at four bells, | mustered the 
crew as silently as possible around the jolly- 
boat, and we lowered it into the water. The 
possibility of a dead calm had convinced me that 
the sooner it was done the better. We arranged 
to tow the boat astern, and Charlie Jones sug- 
gested a white light in its bow, so we could be 
sure at night that it had not broken loose. 

Accordingly, we attached to the bow of the 
jolly-boat a tailed block with an endless fall 
riven through it, so as to be able to haul in and 
refill the lantern. Five bells struck by the time 
we had arranged the towing line. 

We dropped the jolly-boat astern and made 
fast the rope. It gave me a curious feeling, that 
small boat rising and falling behind us, with its 
dead crew, and its rocking light, and, on its side 
above the water-line, the black cross — a curi- 
ous feeling of pursuit, as if, across the water, 
they in the boat were following us, trailing their 
slayer. And, perhaps because the light varied, 
sometimes it seemed to drop behind, as if weary- 
ing of the chase, and again, in great leaps, to be 
overtaking us, to be almost upon us. 

An open boat with a smal! white light and a 
black cross on the side. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE night passed without incident, except 

for one thing that we were unable to verify. 
At six bells, during the darkest hour of the 
night that precedes the early dawn of summer, 
Adams, from the crow’s-nest, called down, in 
a panic, that there was something crawling on 
all fours on the deck below him. 

Burns, on watch at the companionway, ran 
forward with his revolver, and narrowly escaped 
being brained — Adams at that moment fling- 
ing down a marlinespike that he had carried 
aloft with him. 

I heard the crash and joined Burns, and to- 
gether we went over the deck and both houses. 
Everything was quiet: the crew in various atti- 
tudes of exhausted sleep, their chests and ditty- 
bags around them; Oleson at the wheel; and 
Singleton in his jail-room, breathing heavily. 

Adams’ nerve was completely gone, and, be- 
ing now thoroughly awake, | joined him in the 
crow’s-nest. Nothing could convince him that 
he had been the victim of a nervous hallu- 
cination. He stuck to his story firmly. 

“It was on the forecastle-head first,” he 
maintained. “| saw it gleaming.” 

“Gleaming?” 
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“Sort of shining,” he explained. “It came 
up over the rail. and at first it stood up tall, like 
a white post.” 

“You didn’t say before that 1t was white.” 

“It was shining,” he said slowly, trying to put 
his idea into words. ‘Maybe not exactly 
white, but light colored. It stood still for so 
long, | thought | must be mistaken — that it 
was a light on the rigging. Then I got to think- 
ing that there wasn’t no place for a light to come 
from just there.” 

That was true enough. 

“First it was as tall as a man, or taller may- 
be,” he went on. “Then it seemed about half 
that high and still in the same place. Then it 
got lower still, and it took to crawling along on 
its belly. * It was then I yelled.” 

| looked down. The green starboard light 
threw a light over only a small part of the deck. 
rhe red light did no better. The masthead was 
possibly thirty feet above the hull, and served 
no illuminating purpose whatever. From the 
bridge forward the deck was practically dark. 

“You yelled, and then what happened?” 

His reply was vague — troubled. 

“I’m not sure,” he said slowly. “It seemed 
tofade away. The white got smaller — went to 
nothing, like a cloud blown away in a gale. | 
flung the spike and nearly hit Burns.” 

| accepted the story with outward belief and a 
mental reservation. But | did not relish the 
idea of the spike Adams had thrown lying below 
on deck. No more formidable weapon short of 
an ax could be devised. I said as much. 

“I’m going down for it,” | said; “if you’re 
nervous, you'd better keep it by you. But don’t 
drop it on everything that moves below. You 
almost got Burns.” 


WENT down cautiously, and struck a match 

where Adams had indicated the spike. It was 
not there. Nor had Burns picked it up. A 
splintered board showed where it had struck, 
and a smaller indentation where it had re- 
bounded; but the marlinespike was gone, and 
Burns had not seen it. We got a lantern and 
searched systematically, without result. Burns 
turned to me a face ghastly in the oil light. 

“Somebody has it,” he said, “and there will 
be more murder! Oh, my God, Leslie!” 

“When you went back after the alarm, did 
you count the men?” 

“No; Oleson said no one had come forward. 
They could not have passed without his seeing 
them. He has the binnacle lantern and two 
other lights.” 

“And no one came from the after house?” 

“No one.” 

Fight bells rang out sharply. The watch 


changed. I took the revolver and Burns’ 
position at the companionway, while Burns went 
alt. He iined up the men by the binnac!e light, 
and went over them carefully. The marlite- 
spike was not found; but he took from the cook 
a long meat-knife, and brought both negro and 
knife forward to me. The man was almost 
collapsing with terror. He maintained that he 
had taken the knife for self-protection, and we 
let him go with a warning. 


AWN brought me an hour’s sleep, the first 

since my awakening in the store-room. 
When I roused, Jones at the wheel had thrown 
an extra blanket over me, for the morning was 
cool and a fine rain was falling. The men were 
scattered around in attitudes of dejection, one 
or two of them leaning over the rail, watching 
the jolly-boat, riding easily behind us. 

Jones heard me moving, and turned. 

“Your friend below must be pretty bad, sir,” 
he said. “Your lady love has been asking for 
you. I wouldn’t let them wake you.” 

“My — what?” 

He waxed apologetic at once. 

“That’s just my foolishness, Leslie,” he said. 
No disrespect to the lady, I’m sure. If it 
ain’t so, it ain’t, and no harm done. If it is so, 
why, you needn’t be ashamed, boy. ‘The way 
of a man with a maid,’ says the Book.” 

“You should have called me, Jones,” | said 
sharply. “And no nonsense of that sort with 
the men.” 

He looked hurt, but made no reply beyond 
touching his cap. And, while | am mentioning 
that, | may speak of the changed attitude of 
the men toward me from the time they put me 
in charge. Whether the deference was to the 
office rather than the man, or whether in placing 
me in authority they had merely expressed a 
general feeling that | was with them rather than 
of them, I do not know. | am inclined to think 
the former. The result, in any case, was the 
same. They deferred to me whenever possible, 
brought large and small issues alike to me, 
served me my food alone, against my protesta- 
tions, and, while navigating the ship on their 
own responsibility, took care to come to me for 
authority for everything. 

Before I went below that morning, I suggested 
that some of the spare canvas be used to erect a 
shelter on the after deck, and this was done. 
The rain by that time was driving steadily — a 
summer rain without wind. The men seemed 
glad to have occupation, and, from that time 
on, the tent which they erected over the hatch- 
way aft of the wheel was their living and eating 
quarters. Itadded something to their comfort: | 
was not so certain that it added to their security. 
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URNER was violent that day. I found all 
four women awake and dressed, and Mrs. 
Turner, whose hour it was on duty, in a chair 
outside the door. The stewardess, her arm ina 
sling, was making tea over a spirit-lamp, and 
Elsa was helping her. Mrs. Johns was stretched 
on a divan, and on the table lay a small revolver. 
Clearly, Elsa had told the incident of the key. 
| felt at once the atmosphere of antagonism. 
Mrs. Johns watched me coolly from under low- 
ered eyelids. The stewardess openly scowled. 
And Mrs. Turner rose hastily, and glanced at 
Mrs. Johns, as if in doubt. Elsa had her back 
to me, and was busy with the cups. 

“I’m afraid you’ve had a bad night,” I said. 

“A very bad night,’”’ Mrs. Turner replied 
stiffly. 

“Delirium?” 

“Very marked. He has taiked of a white 
figure — we can not quite make it out. It 
seems to be Wilmer — Mr. Vail.” 

She had not opened the door, but stood, ner- 
vously twisting her fingers, before it. 

“The bromides had no effect?”’ 

She glanced helplessly at the others. ‘‘ None, 
she said, after a moment. 





” 


LSA LEE wheeled suddenly and glanced 
scornfully at her sister. 

“Why don’t you tell him?” she demanded. 
“Why don’t you say you didn’t give. the 
bromides?” 

“Why not?” 

Mrs. Johns raised herself on her elbow and 
looked at me. 

“Why should we?” she asked. “How do we 
know what you are giving him? You are not 
friendly to him or to us. We know what you 
are trying to do — you are trying to save your- 
self, at any cost. You puta guard at the com- 
panionway. You rail off the deck for our safety. 
You drop the store-room key in Mr. Turner’s 
cabin, where Elsa will find it, and will be obliged 
to acknowledge she found it, and then take it 
from her by force, so you can show it later on 
and save yourself!” 

Elsa turned on her quickly. 

“| told you how he got it, Adéle. I tried to 
throw it ——”’ 

“Oh, if you intend to protect him!” 

“I am rathered bewildered,” I said slowly; 
“but, under the circumstances, | suppose you 
do not wish me to look after Mr. Turner?” 

“We think not” — from Mrs. Turner. 

“How will you manage alone?”’ 

Mrs. Johns got up and lounged to the table. 
She wore a long satin negligée of some sort, 
draped with lace. It lay before her on the 
floor in gleaming lines of soft beauty. Her 
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reddish hair was low on her neck, and she held a 
cigarette, negligently, in her teeth. All the 
women smoked, Mrs. Johns incessantly. 

She laid one hand lightly on the revolver, and 
flicked the ash from her cigarette with the other. 

“We have decided,” she said insolently, 
“that, if the crew may establish a dead-line, so 
may we. Our dead-line is the foot of the com- 
panionway. One of us will be on watch always. 
1 am an excellent shot.” 

“| do not doubt it.” I faced her. “I am 
afraid you will suffer for air; otherwise, the 
arrangement is excellent. You relieve.me of 
part of the responsibility for your safety. Tom 
will bring your food to the steps and leave it 
there.” 

“Thank you.” 

“With good luck, two weeks will see us in 
port, and then - 

“In port! You are taking us back?” 

“Why not?” 

She picked up the revolver and examined it 
absently. Then she looked up, and shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘‘How can we know? Perhaps 
this is a mutiny, and you are on your way to 
some God-forsaken island. That’s the usual 
thing among pirates, isn’t it?” 

“| have no answer to that, Mrs. Johns,” | 
said quietly, and turned to where Elsa sat. 

“| shall not come back unless you send for 

nie,” I said. “But | want you to know that 
my one object in life from now on is to get you 
back safely to land; that your safety comes 
first, and that the vigilance on deck in your 
interest will not be relaxed.” 

“Fine words!” the stewardess muttered. 

The low mumbling from Turner’s room had 
persisted steadily. Now it rose again in the 
sharp frenzy that had characterized it through 
the long night. 

“Don’t look at me like that, man!” he cried, 
and then —“He’s lost a hand! A hand!” 

Mrs. Turner went quickly into the cabin, 
and the sounds ceased. I! looked at Elsa, but 
she avoided my eyes. I turned heavily and 
went up the companionway. 


CHAPTER XV 


T rained heavily all that day. Late in the 

afternoon we got some wind, and all hands 
turned out to trim sail. Action was a relief, 
and the weather suited our disheartened state 
better than had the pitiless August sun, the 
glaring white of deck and canvas, and the heat. 

The heavy drops splashed and broke on top 
of the jolly-boat, and, as the wind came up, it 
rode behind us like a live thing. 

Our distress signal hung sodden, too wet 


to give more than a dejected response to the 
wind that tugged at it. Late in the afternoon 
we sighted a iarge steamer, and Burns and | 
sent up a rocket and blew the fog-horn steadily. 
She altered her course and came toward us, 
and we ran up our code flags for immediate 
assistance; but she veered off shortly after, 
and went on her way. We made no further 
effort to attract her attention. Burns thought 
her a passenger steamer for the Bermudas, and, 
as her way was not ours, she could not have 
been of much assistance. 


NE or two of the men were already show- 
ing signs of strain. Oleson, the Swede, 
developed a chill, followed by fever and a mild 
delirium, and Adams complained of sore throat 
and nausea. Oleson’s illness was genuine 
enough. Adams I suspected of malingering. 
He had told the men he would not go up to the 
crow’s nest again without a revolver, and this 
| would not permit. 

Our original crew had numbered nine — with 
the cook and Williams, eleven. But the two 
negroes were not seamen, and were frightened 
into a state bordering on collapse. Of the men 
actually useful, there were left only five: 
Clarke, McNamara, Charlie Jones, Burns, and 
myself; and I was a negligible quantity as re- 
garded the working of the ship. ° 

With Burns and myself on ‘guard duty, the 
burden fell on Clarke, McNamara, and Jones. 
A suggestion of mine that we reiease Singleton 
was instantly vetoed by the men.<-It was ar- 
ranged, finally, that Clarke and McNamara 
take alternate watches at the wheel, arid Jones 
be given the lookout for the night, to be relieved 
by either Burns or myself. 

| watched the weather contin, We were 
too short-handed to manage any sort of a gale; 
and yet, the urgency of our return made it 
unwise to shorten canvas too much. It was as 
well, perhaps, that | had so much to distract my 
mind from the situation in the after house. 

The second of the series of curious incidents 
that complicated our return voyage” occurred 
that night. | was on watch from eight bells mid- 
night until four in the morning. Jones was in 
the crow’s-nest, McNamara at the wheel. | 
was at the starboard forward corner of the 
after house, looking over the rail. | thought 
that I had seen the lights of a steamer. **. 

The rain had ceased, but the night was still 
very dark. I heard a sort of rapping from the 
forward house, and took a step toward it, 
listening. Jones heard it, too, and called down 
to me, nervously, to see what was wrong. 

I called up to him, cautiously, to come down 
and take my place while | investigated. | 
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thought it was Singleton. When Jones had 
taken up his position at the companionway, | 
went forward. The knocking continued, and 
| traced it to Singleton’s cabin. His window 
was open, being too small for danger, but barred 
across with strips of wood outside, like those 
in the after house. But he was at the door, 
hammering frantically. 1 called to him through 
the open window, but the only answer was 
renewed and louder pounding. 

I ran around to his door, and felt for the key, 
which I carried. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Who is it?” 

“Leslie.” 

“For God’s sake, open the door!” 

I unlocked it and threw it open. He re- 
treated before me, with his hands out,and huddled 
against the wall beside the window. | struck a 
match. His face was drawn and distorted, and 
he held his arm up as if to ward off a blow. 

I lighted the lamp, for there were no electric 
lights in the forward house, and stared at him, 
amazed. Satisfied that I was really Leslie, he 
had stooped, and was fumbling under the win- 
dow. When he straightened, he held something 
out to me in the palm of his shaking hand. | 
saw, with surprise, that it was a tobacco-pouch. 

“Well?” | demanded. 

“Tt was on the ledge,” he said hoarsely. “I 
putt there myself. All the time I was pound- 
ing, | kept saying that, if it was still there, it 
wasn’t true — I’d just fancied it. If the pouch 
was on the floor, I’d know.” 

“ Know what?” 

“It was there,” he said, looking over his 
shoulder. “It’s been there three times, look- 
ing in — all in white, and grinning at me.” 

“A man?” 

“It — it hasn’t got any face.” 

“How could it grin at you if it hasn’t any 
face?”” | demanded impatiently. “Pull your- 
self together and tell me what you saw.” 


I called. 





T was some time before he could tell a con- 

nected story, and, when he did, I was in- 
clined to suspect that he had heard us talking 
the night before, had heard Adams’ description 
of the intruder on the forecastle-head, and that, 
what with drink and terror, he had fancied the 
rest. And yet, | was not so sure. 

“| was asleep, the first time,” he said. “I 
don’t know how long ago it was. I woke up 
cold, with the feeling that something was look- 
ing at me. I raised up in bed, and there was 
a thing at the window. It was looking in.” 
“What sort of a thing?” 

“What I told you — white.” 
“A white head?” 
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The Time For Texaco 


During a long tour you test the qualities of your car and 
its motor at every point. On such an occasion Texaco Nh 
Motor Oil shows to the best advantage. Its use insures \\y 
perfect lubrication and enables your motor to deliver 
maximum power with minimum consumption of gas and oil. 
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Yi 

MOTOR OIL ‘i 

has been put to severe and lengthy competitive tests by some of the largest manufactur- \ S 
ers of pleasure cars and trucks. Every manufacturer that has so tested it has adopted it Sirs 
for his own use and has recommended it to the purchasers of his cars. f 
: , . ‘ iS 
These tests have shown a saving of from 15% to 31% in consumption of gasoline and »\ > 
18% to 33% in consumption of oil. These figures are due to the high quality of the oil. = 













Texaco Motor Oil will not deposit a hard carbon crust. It will not congeal at a tem- 
perature of zero. It gives perfect lubrication at all times and in any type of motor. 
When touring look for the Texaco garage sign. Buy your oil and supplies where you 
see it. Texaco Motor Oil is sold in most good garages and supply shops in 1 and 5 gallon cans. 
. . For instructive booklet, ‘‘maintaining a 
: When Touring, Motor Car,’’ Address Dept. E, 15 Bat- 
: tery Place, New York City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON NEW YORK 


Branch Offces: 


Boston St.Louis NewOrleans Pueblo Philadelphia 
Norfolk Dallas Tusla Chicago Atlanta El Paso 
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“It wasn’t a head. For God’s sake, Leslie! 
I can’t tell you any. more than that. I saw it. 
That’s enough. | saw it three times.” 

“It isn’t enough for me,” | said doggedly. 
“It hadn’t any head or face, but it looked in! 
It’s dark out there. How could you see?” 

For reply, he leaned over and, turning down 
the lamp, blew it out. We sat in the smoking 
darkness, and slowly, out of the thick night, the 
window outlined itself. 1! could see it distinctly. 
But how, white and faceless, had it stared in at 
the window, or reached through the bars, as 
Singleton declared it had done, and waved a 
fingerless hand at us? 

He was in a state of mental and physical 
collapse, and begged so pitifully not to be left, 
that at last I told him | would take him with 
me, on his promise to remain in a chair until 
dawn, and to go back without demur. He sat 
near me, amidships, huddled down among the 
cushions of one of the wicker chairs, not sleep- 
ing, but staring straight out, motionless. 

With the first light of dawn Burns relieved me, 
and | went forward with Singleton. He dropped 
into his bunk, and was asleep almost immedi- 
ately. Then, inch by inch, I went over the 
deck for footprints, for any clue to what, under 
happier circumstances, | should have consid- 
ered a ghastly hoax. But the deck was slippery 
and sodden, the rail dripping, and between the 
davits where the jolly-boat had swung was 
stretched a line with a shirt of Burns’ hung on 
it, absurdly enough, to dry. Poor Burns, pro- 
moted to the dignity of first mate, and trying 
to dress the part! 


LESON and Adams made no attempt to work 

that day; indeed, Oleson was not able. As | 

had promised, the breakfast for the after house 
was placed on the companion steps by Tom, 
the cook, whence it was removed by Mrs. Sloane. 
I saw nothing of either Elsa Lee or Mrs. Johns. 
Burns was inclined to resent the dead-line the 
women had drawn below, and suggested that, 
since they were so anxious to take care of them- 
selves, we give up guarding the after house and 
let them do it. We were short-handed enough, 
he urged, and, if they were going to take that 
attitude, let them manage. | did not argue, but 
my eyes traveled over the rail to where the jolly- 
boat rose to meet the fresh sea of the morning, 
andhecolored. After that he made no comment. 
Singleton awakened before noon, and ate his 
first meal since the murders. He looked better, 
and we had a lang talk, | outside the window 
and he within. He held to his story of the 
night before, but was still vague as to just how 
the thing looked. Of what it was he seemed to 
have no doubt. It was the specter of either 
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Quickly relieves ee? 


SUNBURN 


Sold by all Druggists 
25 and 504% ajar 


FREE OFFER—To any one who has 
not used Mentholatum we will send a 
sample on request, or for ten cents in coin 
a large trial size package. h 

THE MENTHOLATUM CO., — A ae 
151 Seneca Street - Buffalo, N. Y. 






























Refreshing! 


You will enjoy its 
True Rose Fragrance 


If you would know what 
a perfect Toilet powder 
is, one that can be used 
freely on the face or on 
the body then try 


JAP ROSE 


FACE AND BODY 


Toilet Talcum Powder 


Perfectly suited for all Toilet and 
Nursery purposes. Covers instantly 
and completely and leaves no “pow- 
dered look.” Soothing,absorbent and 
antiseptic. ‘‘J¢ Completes the Com- 
plexion.’’ One never tires ofits use 
20c in silver or stamps for a JAP ROSE 


Send 
WEEK END BOX containing a miniature of 
Jap Rose Soap, Talcum Powder and Perfume. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment as 
indispensable for sunburn, 
prickly heat, itchings, irri- 
tations, chafings, redness, 
roughness and bites and 
stings of insects. Baths with 
the Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment are most effective, 


agreeable and economical. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse S8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S, A. 

@@~ Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticur& 
Boap will find it best for skin and scalp. 





the captain or Vail; he excluded the woman, 
because she was shorter. As I stood outside, 
he measured on me the approximate height of 
the apparition —somewhere about five feet 
eight. He could see Burns’ shirt, he admitted, 
but the thing had been close to the window. 

I found myself convinced against my will, 
and that afternoon, alone, I made a second 
and more thorough examination of the fore- 
castle and the hold. In the former | found 
nothing. Having been closed for over twenty- 
four hours, it was stifling and full of odors. 
The crew, abandoning it in haste, had left it in 
disorder. I made a systematic search, begin- 
ning forward and working back. I prodded in 
and under bunks, and moved the clothing that 
hung on every hook and swung, to the undoing 
of my nerves, with every swell. Much curious 
salvage | found under mattresses and beneath 
bunks: a rosary and a dozen filthy pictures 
under the same pillow; more than one bottle 
of whisky; and even, where it had been dropped 
in the haste of flight, a bottle of cocaine. The 
bottle set me to thinking: had we a “coke”’ 
fiend on board, and, if we had, who was it? 


HE examination of the hold led to one curi- 

ous and not easily explained discovery. The 
Ella was in gravel ballast, and my search there 
was difficult and nerve-racking. The creaking 
of the girders and floor-plates, the groaning over- 
head of the trestletrees, and once an unexpected 
list that sent me careening, head first, against 
a ballast-tank, made my position distinctly 
disagreeable. And above all the incidental 
noises of a ship’s hold was one that I could not 
place —a regular knocking, which kept time 
with the list of the boat. 

I located it at last, approximately, at one of 
the ballast ports, but there was nothing to be 
seen. The port had been carefully barred and 
calked over. The sound was not loud. Down 
there among the other noises, | seemed to feel 
as well as hear it. I sent Burns down, and he 
came up, puzzled. 

“It’s outside,” he said. “Something crack- 
ing against her ribs.” 

“You didn’t notice it yesterday, did you?” 

“No; but yesterday we were not listening for 
noises.” 

The knocking was on the port side. We 
went forward together, and, leaning well out, 
looked over the rail. 

The missing marlinespike was swinging there, 
banging against the hull with every roll of the 
ship. It was fastened by a rope lanyard to a 
large bolt below the rail, and fastened with what 
Burns called a Blackwall hitch —a sailor’s knot. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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HE owner of a Pierce-Arrow 


Car comes as near having a 
car built to order as itis 


possible to come without losing 
any of the efficiency that has been 
put into the Pierce-Arrow. The 
individuality of the owner can be 
expressed in color and uphol- 
stery, giving him free play for 
his own taste in a car upon 
the really magnificent 
Pierce-Arrow 
chassis 
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Waltham 
Watches 


The making of thin 
watches which shall also 
be reliable is fraught with 
many fine mechanical dif- 
ficulties. 

That we offer a thin 
watch at all announces 
that we have conquered 
these difficulties, for never 
does a Waltham watch go 
out without possessing as 
its main glory instru- 
mental precision. 

The “Colonial A” watch 
shown here is beautiful to 
the eye, imperceptible in 
the pocket and a true 
Waltham in accuracy. 

Perhaps you would like 
our booklet on thin 
watches. We would like 
you to have it. It is free 
on request. 


Waltham “WVateh 
ompary 
Waltham, Mass. 


Betore buying any watch be 
sure to ask your jeweler about our 
Riverside’ models. The Riverside 
booklet is interesting and free, 
Write us for it, 
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MAN’S COMMERCE IN WOMEN 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Bureau of Social Hygiene 
Issues Its First Report 


N November, 1909, McC.ure’s published 

George Kibbe Turner’s “‘ Daughters of the 

Poor.” In 1910 the New York Grand 

Jury investigated the far-reaching com- 
merce in women’s bodies described in that arti- 
cle, substantiated them in general terms, and 
recommended a commission to study them in 
detail. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was foreman of the 
Grand Jury; and, as a result of its work, formed 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene in order to make a 
thorough and scientific study of the social evil, 
particularly in its connection with New York 
City. The first result of this study is now 
printed, under the title of “‘Commercialized 
Prostitution in New York City.” 

The first part of the volume records the work 
of a corps of investigators operating during the 
year 1912 on conditions in Manhattan Island, 
under the charge of George J. Kneeland, who 
conducted the Chicago Vice Commission’s fa- 
mous investigation. The second part gives the 
researches of Miss Katharine Bement Davis, 
head of the New York Reformatory for Women, 
whom Mr. Rockefeller chose as a member of his 
Bureau, and who was placed in charge of the 
Bureau’s Laboratory of Social Hygiene —es- 
tablished, on land adjoining the Reformatory, 
for the scientific study of the physical, mental, 
and social characteristics of the prostitute. 





An Army of 15,000 Women 


R. KNEELAND’S work covered only 

Manhattan, which contains a little less 
than half the population of New York City. 
In a canvass of five months during 1912, 1,606 
vice resorts—using the term in its strictest 
sense — were found to exist. 

The great field of places that cater to vice, 
such as dance-halls, amusement parks, and 
steamboat excursions, could not be covered so 
thoroughly. Of the 4,600 saloons in Manhattan, 
765 were investigated. In nearly half of these, 


prostitutes were found in the rear rooms. Of 
75 dances investigated in public dance-halls, 
only five were characterized as decent. 

“‘At.the beginning of this investigation,” says 
Mr. Kneeland, “it was determined to count all 
women who were believed to be professional 
prostitutes, seen in connection with resorts of 
all kinds in Manhattan, as well as those who 
used the streets for solicitation. Although these 
resorts were visited two or three times, only one 
count made on one visit is included in the total. 
As a result of this method, the number of pro- 
fessional prostitutes actually counted was 14,- 
926. Of this number, 6,759 were found on the 
streets in different locations in Manhattan; 
8,167 were seen and counted in various resorts. 
Not all the vice resorts operating in Manhattan 
were visited; nor were all of the women in these 
resorts seen during the visits. A certain num- 
ber of repetition would thus probably be more 
than offset. On the basis of the foregoing 
figures, it is safe to say that a total, in round 
numbers, of 15,000 does not overstate the num- 
ber of professional prostitutes in Manhattan. 
This estimate does not include occasional or 
clandestine prostitutes; it includes only those 
who publicly offer themselves for sale in the 
open marts.”’ 

This army of women are all exploited in a 
thoroughly businesslike way. “It is no exag- 
geration to maintain,” says the report, “that 
the evidence submitted proves that prostitution 
in New York City is widely and openly exploited 
as a business enterprise. The exploiters, the 
scenes of their operations, their methods, their 
associations, and their victims are all equally 
notorious. 

“The present investigation has established the 
fact that the business of prostitution in New 
York City is exploited, and for the most part 
controlled, by men, though women are also 
involved. The woman exploiter is at times her- 
self a proprietor; usually, however, she is em- 
ployed by men on a salary to operate a resort.” 
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We know that if ‘p once look through this 
pure transparent soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel 
its rich, creamy lather on your face, you will never again 
be satisfied with any toilet soap less pure and periect. 


White Rose 





insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of refined 


women of both sides of the Atlantic have proven its merits. 

Sold in every country where beauty is admired, or 
health is desired. 
For a sample trial cake send 2c. stamp today to 


Mulhens & Kropff, Dept. D, 298 Broadway, New York 

Another of the many No. 4711 Toilet Preparations 

that will delight you is the iamous Ne. 4711 Eau de 

Cologne, made in the ancient city of Cologne since 
1792. Sold by good dealers the world over. 

Ferd. Mulhens, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o/R Germany 
U. S. Branch, Mulhens & Kropff, New York 





























A Few of the THE 
Many Things R b Li h 
a oberts Lightning 
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. 
Beats, Mixer 
— sells easily because every house- 
Mixes kee; who sees it in operation im- 
Malted mediately wants one. Check over 
a the things it can do; you'll want one 
Milk ourself. This will convince you 
how easy it is to sell. 
Mixes Agents who apply early will secure 
Salad the best territory. Send 50c for Pint 
Dressi size or 75ec for Quart size sample 
ags Mixer by prepaid parcel post: or send 
“mg = eard for further information; 
Mixes ut send us one or the other, because 
Cooling choice territory is going fast. 
Drinks Beware of imitation Mixers 
Mak which will not give satisfaction 
a DORSEY MFG. CO. 
— 78 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Mixes New York Agency 
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Quarter-Sawed White Oak 


Imperial Leather Cushions or Cane Seat and Back 
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Come-Packt Catalog Free 
Pages—400 Designs 
_ our direct- from-factory Prices on Quarter- 
ed White Oak Furniture. See the 
— nid values, the up-to-the-minute, 
styles. Sold on a year’s trial under 
guarantee of Monev Back if not abso- 
lutely satisfied. Write for the richly 
=—— illustrated catalog and begin saving 
— furniture money. Ask for Special 
a Offers on Summer Furniture. 
Come- Packt Furn. Co. 
805 Fernwood Av. 
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New York, Center of International 
Traffickers 


, 


HE owners,” the leaders in the business, 

are described first in the book. They form 
one of the most grotesque groups of figures ever 
dragged to light from the under-world. “The 
majority,” says the report, “are foreigners by 
birth. Some of them have been seducers of 
defenseless women all their lives. They did not 
all come directly to America. Some of them 
drifted to other parts of Europe with young 
girls, whom they secured in the small towns or 
cities of their own countries. South Africa was 
a favorite destination. Their trail of seduction 
and corruption may be traced through Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Cuba, Canada, Alaska, and the 
large cities of our own country — San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Butte, Denver, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia. Finally they realize their hopes in 
New York City. Here they have made a cen- 
ter, and from this center they go back over the 
old trail from time to time. 

“If a composite photograph could be made of 
typical owners of vice resorts, it would show a 
large, well fed man about forty years of age, and 
five feet eight inches in height. His clothes are 
the latest cut, loud in design and carefully 
pressed. A heavy watch-chain adorns his 
waistcoat, a large diamond sparkles in a flashy 
necktie, and his fat, chubby fingers are encir- 
cled with gold and diamond rings. 


The Combine and Its **King’’ 


* R several years [in 1912] thirty one-dollar 
houses of prostitution in theTenderloin have 
been operated as a ‘combine’ under the direct 
control of fifteen or more men. The individuals 
in question have been in business for many years 
in New York City, as well as in other cities both 
in this country and abroad. They buy and sell 
shares in these houses among themselves. The 
value of the shares depends upon the ability of 
the owners to maintain conditions in which the 
houses, being unmolested, are permitted to 
make large profits. The man who proves him- 
self capable of achieving this, through business 
sagacity and political pull, is called the ‘king.’ 

“The ‘king’ of one set is interested in eleven 
houses of prostitution — of some of which he is 
the sole owner. Each establishment contains 
an average of about fifteen inmates. This 
man came from Russia, by way of South 
Africa.” 

The resorts owned by this type of man are 
operated by a special type of women who are 
their wives or mistresses. They attend to all 
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Good light increases com- 
fort and happiness by resting 
the eyes, quieting nervous strain, 
and allowing full enjoyment of 
your beautiful surroundings. 
Good light doesn’t cost a cent 


more than poor light. 


Alba Lighting Fixture 15065 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 





includes every kind of glassware that is made—shades, 
globes, urns, bowls, and fixtures scientifically designed 
for every lighting need. 


Light is also one of the most important considerations 


in a place of business. Alba Lighting Fixtures are best 
for commercial use. There is money in good light. Write 
us for information. 


For the home. Catalogue 42-M 
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Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 
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the details of the houses. ‘When an arrest has 
to be made, they are the ones to go to jail. 
The large majority of them were born in for- 
eign countries. They have had years of experi- 
ence in operating houses in many cities of North 
and South America as well as in foreign lands, 
especially South Africa. 


The ~Minor «Men of the Trade 


© secure women for the houses of these 

people, procurers are necessary. “There is a 
group of men whodevote themselves singly to this 
work. As soon as houses are set up, an oppor- 
tunity for trade is created. The proprietors give 
specific orders to the procurer — for young girls, 
for innocent girls, for blondes, for brunettes, for 
slender women, for stout women. And the pro- 
curer fills the order, resorting to every possible 
device in the effort to do so — to deceit, mis- 
representation, intoxication, ‘doping,’ and what 
not. The white slave traffic is thus not only a 
hideous reality, but a reality almost wholly de- 
pendent on the existence of houses of prostitu- 
tion. 

“The pimp, or ‘cadet,’ as he is commonly 
called, has not yet developed into a professional 
procurer or keeper of a house of prostitution. 
The majority of them, and the large ma- 
jority of girls who become prostitutes, are not 
immoral, but: unmoral. Under the pimp’s in- 
fluence, the girl finally breaks away from her 
secret immoral life and becomes a ‘regular’. 

“‘In her relation to the pimp as well as to the 
house madame, a prostitute is not infrequently, 
to all intents and purposes, a white slave.” 

A class similar to this is constituted by the 
“runners, lookouts, lighthouses, and watch- 
boys — the names involve overlapping duties” 
— who figure largely in soliciting trade, peddling 
advertisements for houses, and watching for 
danger. 





The Hangouts and Trading-Places 


A: these strange, vile creatures have their 
centers where they gather for their business 
and social relations. “‘Such places include restau- 
rants, pool-rooms, delicatessen stores, candy 
shops, hair-dressing and manicure parlors, bar- 
ber shops, cigar stores, palmist and clairvoyant 
parlors, livery stables, and opium dens. In 
some of these places, known as ‘hangouts’, 
respectable trade is neither sought nor en- 
couraged. 

“One of the most important of these estab- 
lishments is a delicatessen store on Seventh 
Avenue, a notorious and popular place. The 
little room is crowded with things to eat and 











drink. Small tables are placed about the 
vacant places, and at these tables sit owners of 
houses, madames, and inmates, pimps, runners, 
and lighthouses. All of the forces for the 
conduct of the business in houses are here, 
scheming, quarreling, selling shares, securing 
women, and paying out money for favors 
received.” 

The trading in shares in the business takes 
place in resorts of this kind. Sales were wit- 
nessed, by investigators, of third interests in 
business, ranging in price from $500 to $3000. 
The whole business is, of course, a hazardous 
speculation. 

In times of freedom the profits of such en- 
terprises are, however, tremendous. An esti- 
mate of 30 cheap houses — obtained from 
conferences of the managers of the business — 
showed individual enterprises operating at a 
rate of $100,000 annual gross receipts, while 
regular running expenses average less than a 
quarter of the gross receipts. On the basis of 
the circulation, these 30 houses alone would 
take in over $2,000,000 a year, without con- 
sidering at all the large additional income from 
the sale of liquor. ‘‘We have deliberately re- 
frained from making even an approximate cal- 
culation of the profits annually derived from 
commercialized prostitution in New York 
City,” says the report. “But a moment’s 
reflection will’ suggest the enormous sums 
involved.” 


The Weakest ‘Daughters of the Poor 


ASSING from Mr. Kneeland’s investigation 

of the exploitation and the exploiter of 
women, Miss Davis, from her studies and tests 
of the women under her charge, and elsewhere, 
presents what is probably the most important 
scientific study of the girl who is exploited 
that has yet been made. 

The prostitute, according to these figures, 
starts almost invariably as a young girl. She 
is seventeen years old, on the average, when 
her first sexual offense is committed; she is 
eighteen years and ten months when she enters 
her business. 

Nearly all are from poor city families; but 
only one in thirty-five was forced into the busi- 
ness directly by poverty. 

Only one in fifteen of the Bedford girls exam- 
ined finished grammar school, and nearly half 
never finished primary school. 

One in every four is so mentally deficient as to 
be incapable of caring for herself in the ordinary 


_ course of daily life. 


One only in every ten is free from venereal 
disease. 
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* AN’ WILL 





YOU CREDIT THAT HE LED ME TO MINK’S SIXTH AVENUE PALM ROOM—AN’ 





THREE 


THE GIRLS IN THE COMP’NY PASSED BY AS WE WAS ENTERIN’” 


THE WOES OF TWO WORKERS 


BY HELEN GREEN VAN CAMPEN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


Scene: The telephone switchboard in the lobby of a New York hotel. 
CHARACTERS: FLossie, the operator, and EVANGELINE, @ show girl. 


Time: Afternoon. 


VANGELINE. Talk about humiliation, 
dearie, | sure got mine to-day! You 
*member back in July, when we was on the 
farm, how we wrote the message on the eggs? 
Well, mine got answered, an’ he sent the most 
gelmanly letter, an’ he said he was of ancient 
Southern lineage — an’ don’t he turn up at re- 
hearsal, an’ he truly. was real handsome, an’ he 
ast would | go to lunch — __Looka the slash on 
her skirt! I think that’s disgustin’, with feet 








her size. An’ he had appealin’ dark eyes— 
Why, that dress is a hull lot worse in front than 
in back, ain’t it? So I accepted, an’ murmured 
gently that J allus et in Shurry’s. An’ will you 
credit that he led me to Mink’s Sixth Avenoo 
Palm Room, an’ three the girls in the comp’ny 
passed by as we was enterin’. A’ course I spoke 
very frigid immejutly, but he kep’ on gassin’ 
away, like he hadn’t done nothin’— an’ them 
three dolls spillin’ the news along Broadway. 
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12% 5% INCREASED DIAMOND VALUES GUARANTEED 


BROS. CO. 
Lewy Bros. Co. give every customer the benefit of the rise in diamond fj Sy BN DS 
values! Diamonds have gone up 12% yearly for over 20 years! This increase Lewy 
Bros. Co. guaraniee to you; and allow you 12% per year (1% per month) WORE THAN YOU PAID, in ex- 
change a/any t:me! Our diamond Guarantee is a written contract, certifying the carat weight, color, per- 

fection and value of every diamond. 
LEWY BROS. CO. 5 48~ Violet-Blue Diamond Solitaire) We are glad tosend 


founded in 1835; occupy one of Full $% size andvalue. Imported direct| YOU any diamond; permit you 

the 5 prominent State Street from the Cutters to you! Rich violet-blue WHITE| to examine it in any bank or ex- 

corners in Chicago; bank with color, PERFECT, of supreme brilliancy. Mounting} press office in your city; without 

and refer to the Corn Exchange is 18K’ solid pure gold, fy y— 8, obligation to purchase; entirely 
ear 0 e 

ee Sen guaranteed in’exchange at any time; thus $54.32 al- at our Se a eee 

$3, 000,000.00, ese in 1 yr.; $77.60 i ne 3 Pete ee chipped Sent bohew the retail price of jewelers. 


Write for Lewy Bros. Co. Diamond Book, FREE! Beautifully illustrated in colors, en- 


+ raved cover, contains hundreds of ex- 
quisite designs—the latest fashions in diamond jewelry. Complete information about fine diamonds. You will want this free 
book if only to post yourself about diamond values! Write today! 


LEWY BROS. CO. iércnfers Dept. B-35 State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Send for A Haman Document 


SPagNMOiMNROe || DIET, IN RELATION TO 


20 ¢ AGE AND ACTIVITY, 
with hints concerning habits conducive to «~)ngevity. 
By Sir Henry Thompson, F. R. C. S. 
12mo. Cloth. $1 postpaid. 





You have never 
seen anything like 


* In this invaluable little manual Sir Henry gives his readers 

this before the benefit of his own experiences and results with various 

The fragrance of thousands of blos- foods and drinks showing their effects on one well ad- 

soms in a vial 2 inches high. The most vanced in years. No more important subject can be 

exquisite perfume science ever pro- imagined nor explained more clearly than in this little 
duced. Not diluted with alcohol. brochure. 





*,*OF all booksellers, or from the publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
12 E. 33d ST. - - NEW YORK CITY 














Flower Dri rops 


$1.50 at dealers or by mail. Send check, stamps, money 
order. 3 odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, Violet. Money 
back if not pleased. Send 20+. silver or stamps for mini- 
ature bottle with long glass stopper. Please mention name 
of dealer, Address today, 











Paul Rieger, 181 First St., San Francisco 








Maker of High Grade Perfumes 
enciset REDRAA BOTT Paris New York San Francisco | | <— : A WEA CAMERA 


TO YOUR DOOR $ ; pe “Mandel-ette” 


BY PARCEL POST 








Most wonderful 
sensation of this age. 
You can now be your 
own photographer, 


The 
“Mandel -ette” 


is a one minute cam- 
era that takes and 
finishes pictures in 
one minute, 


24 inches long, 8 inches deep, 14 inches wide. No Plates or Films, No Printing or Dark Room 
RE Sl STO Cm Ss Ee No Experience Necessary. Just the camera you 


want. Simple to operate—a child cando it. Pictures 








snapped direct on the post card—finished right within 
oe OS. Os oe the camera. The “Mandel-ette”” yrs only Ld ounces, 
The dandiest, roomiest, lightest sight traveler’s case arene oer dark-rmom and devel OF, perfect working 
’ you've ever seen. Weighs ONLY pounds. Hand- . (50 postcards size 21-2x 3 1-2 inches 


Deve lopss r finishes pictures completely NO OVE i. 
‘Mandel-ette” now. 


some, strong and classy-looking. Built of tough Resisto Serpe: “Get your ‘ake advantage of our 
fibre to withstand the bumps and thumps of travel. 


Rich brown color; sewed edges; heavy leather straps; SPECIAL $5. 00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


fine Corbin lock; linen lined; leather straps inside top 


and body and shirt fold. To introduce ui tor 88.08 pares] everywhere, wo will gong 
ou a complete outfit for $5.00— xtra. i 

Your initials lettered on free post card a, 25 cents - ¢ packs we.) he reouthe consists of Mandel ete 

Don’t spend a Zot of money for a suit-case when this one /ooks x arent = eae tesa Want abe Bs S nd $500 00 with this ad today, 

as well and wil? serve you as well as a case that costs $10 to $15. or write be ier free, descriptive booklet. f.-t-, either office, 

Sold only by mail direct from factory. Specify if you want Men's 

case (8 inches deep) or Women's case (6 inches deep). Remember, THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 

your money back without quibble or question if you are not satisfied. 

Address your order and send money to A12 oeree Bidg. or Pent. 12,89 Rotnowy * 

RESISTO LUGGAGE CO., 224 Washington St., NEWARK. N. J. Chicago, | New York, i 
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If | hadn’t been perishin’ for food I'd never 
touched my lips to that wheat- cakes an’ coffee; 
an’ the instant | finished | informed him | was 
the child of Fifth Avenoo parents, an’ that egg 
junk an’ goin’ to Mink’s was just a escapade. 

Fiosste. It just shows what a young girl’s 
up against in this here burg. Oh, say! they’s 
a op’rator down in the Singer Buildin’, an’ since 
the first day he rang me | had a odd sensation; 


eo 





| sto ING ja — 


a= 


you gotta be extremely Folies Bergére; but the 
fact is he— Hello? Well, I’m right here at 
my task, so I like to see you accuse me of 
neglectin’ my duty an’ git away with it — the 
idear! I’ll see if she’s in. Front! Take a glim 
around the tea-room, an’ find Baroness Schager- 
breut. She comes up here to git a number like 
she’s Queen Mary; but don’t never think that 
I ain’t learned her to respect us workers, dearie, 


_ 








“YOUR MAW CARRIED ON FIERCE IN THE ZIZZY FLORA SHOW, AN’ I WAS PERS'NALLY 
ACCUSED OF USIN’ HER MAKE-UP” 


an’ this mornin’ he come right out an’ ast me to 
keep steady comp’ny, ‘cause he claims the hu- 
man voice echoes the soul, an’ he got a vibration 
offa me that simply set his heart speedin’ — he 
sounds like he’s got a lovely nature, an’ says his 
eyes is dark. 

EVANGELINE. I rather git a echo from a 
party with a string of movin’-picture shows or 
sumpin’ like that, dearie. 

FLossie. But I’m gittin’ where | ain’t able 
to stand much more of Abie. His sisters tattle 
every time they see me dinin’ with any one else, 
an’ it’s not my fault that I’m pop’lar — but 
yunno how narrow Brooklyn people is. They — 
Hello — yup, 9309, who you callin’? . . . An’ 
he’s allus insistin’ on me wearin’ plain muslin 
gowns an’ a pink sash, which in a large city 
them ingénue styles is daffy, for to be noticed 


for I allus make her stick round waitin’, an’— 
Hello? Hold the wire. 

EvANGELINE. You'd be cryin’ continual if 
you was in that comp’ny of ours. The stage 
damager’s been sore on me ever since | ast his 
wife — she’s the soubrette — if the lady he was 
ridin’ in the Park with last Sunday was her sis- 
ter. Now they ain’t speakin’, an’ he’s persecutin’ 
me, which I feel I only done my duty asa woman, 
dear, an’ it leaves her realize what men is. 

Fiossie. I wisht you’d can some of that 
knockin’. Spreadin’ the report that maw’s 
only a bottle blonde, an’ was married an’ Renoed 
four times before we come East, has made her 
terrible grieved, for everybody in her troupe is 
kiddin’ her, an’ she never done nothin’ to you! 

EVANGELINE. I merely made the passin’ re- 
mark that she kep’ herself up awful well, con- 
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Ask the Boss 


on any concrete building in your neighborhood 


what is the most economical type of reinforcement to use in concrete 
construction. He will answer “Self-Sentering”’--if heever used it on ajob. 


Self-Sentering is a new form of ex- 
panded metal forconcrete reinforcing and 
miscellaneous fire-proofing. It does away 
with the necessity for expensive false 
work. It is quickly and easily put up, 
cutting down labor costs. It is a money 
saver in any type of concrete 
construction. If you are 
building you cannot afford 
not to know about 
Self-Sentering 


Trade Mark Send for booklet. 
Mailed free on request. 


The General Fireproofing Co. | 
808 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, O. tll 


IN UNDER 1 MINUTE 


Feb. 10, 1913—Writing to tell you how pleased | am with the .280 Ross. 
Last season in Cassiar, B. C. | went after 13 head and bagged the lot, at 
ranges —ys from 60 to 500 yards in 27 shots. My bag consisted of 3 
Biack Bear, 4 Grizzlies, 2 Goat, 2 Cariboo, 2 Moose. in my estimation 
there is no rifle to compare with the “Ross .280.” 

The balance is perfect, the action fast and smooth while the flatness of 
trajectory quite does away with the judging of distances. 

Ishota goat at over 500 Yards with exactly same Sight 

that | take at 100 yards. The 3 grizzlies were killed in under one minute. 

Cluny C. Luke, Alberni, B.C. (Extract /ctter to Ross Rifle Co.) 

$55 The “Ross” .280 High Velocity is now retailed in 
. New York City, duty paid for $55.00 and the Ross 

-280 Ammunition, with copper tube expanding bullet, patented, 

specially adapted for it, at $7.50 per 100. 

Get one NOW for your next trip. If your dealer cannot show 
one write for illustrated catalogue 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. M-3, QUEBEC, Canada. 


Wholesale Agents for U.S.: POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade 8t., New York City. 
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ROGERS BeOS, 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


The Cromwell 
A design of beautiful simplicity. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Send INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
| catats a OH 33 »| Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
8 ann New Yor«k Cutcaco San Francisco 
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The Pen That INKS the POI 
A 
, \ 


THE PARKER 


JACK KNIFE 


SAFETY 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


I carried one on a camping trip in my trousers pocket, 
used it every day and found it always clean and it wrote 
like a fresh dipped pen.—Geo. S. PaRKER. 

Carry it in the pocket most convenient—it cannot leak. 
Does that not sound good? It is good, because it is true. 

Sold at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and upward, according 
to size and ornamentation, 

Nearly 15,000 of the best dealers sell them. If yours 
does not, our factory is at your disposal. Today's 
request will bring you a beautifully illustrated catalog. 


THE PARKER LUCKY CURVE PEN CO. 
60 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 
New York RETAIL Store, Woolworth Building 
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Putman Bootsé Shoes 


Go on like a glove ez? fit all over. 





We originated the plan of selling 
made-to-measure Boots and Shoes 
direct from Factory to Consumer. 


Putman Boots have been made for Sports- 
men, Civil and Mining Engineers, etc., longer 
than any others, They are sold all over the 
world and have heathy earned the slogan, 
“The World's Standard.” They are made- 
to-measure, water-proofed or not as ordered, 
any weight of uppers or soles, all heights, a 

variety of leathers and prices that you will 
find satisfactory. For Canoeing and 

i unting we make Moose- 
hide and Oiled Tanned Mocca- 


sins that have no equal. 
Made-to-Measure Shoes 


Putman Bench-made Shoes have a per- 
fect fit, the best of everything in qua ity, 
style that is ‘‘ up-to-the-minute” and that 
custom-made individuality so much 
sought in all wearing apparel. Lace, 
Button or Oxford styles. Everything 
from the lightest Vici Kid to Heavy 
English “ Hiking" Shoes at about the 
same rive charged for a good quality 
of all machine made, ready-made 











shoes. 

Our FREE CATALOGUE and 
self- measurement blanks are sent 
upon request. They are different 
from any others and will inter- 
est you. Send for them today, 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE Co. 
120 Fifth St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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siderin’ all she’d been through, dearie; an’ your 
maw’s the party that told Annette de Clifford 
how I had that Harvard fella almost gentled, but 
the minute | took his foot outa the trap he beat 
it an’ his folks offered me ten thousand to break 
the engagement — which them scandals does a 
young girl bitter harm, an’ also it was twenty 
thousand. 

Fiossie. Vangie, even if you are my pal, I 
am not a-goin’ to set here an’ have her cracked 
at so crool! She Hello? They’re pagin’ 





her,madam. Hello? Yes. What’s that name 











“*YOU’RE ALLUS TRYIN’ TO ROLL UP A REVOLU- 
TION,’ HE SAYS, AN’ | WAS FINED AGAIN 
OUTA PLAIN SPITE” 


again? Yes, I’ll call his room. Hello — she'll 
be back at five. Goo’-by. . . . Mymaw’sthe 
Hello. No, he ain’t been in; I think he went to 
the game, but I dunno sure; his key’s in the 
rack—goo’-by. . . . Maw— Oh, gee, whatisit? 
All right, front. . . . The Baroness ain’t in the 
hotel! . . . We was to Gertie Hoffman’s flat 
last night, an’ after takin’ just one cocktail maw 
burst into heavy sobbin’, an’ we could hardly 
git her controlled, an’ we wouldn’t, only her 
pride made her stop spoilin’ Gertie’s party, for 
everybody had got to tellin’ about the wallops 
fate’d handed them, an’ you git so gloomy then 
— I was wonderin’ if Abie wouldn’t do the very 
same. You're a nut for trustin’ any of them. 
EvaNGELINE. Did you hear about little 
Mayme Miller, in our show? She’s finally 
ketched up with her husband, poor girl. Her 
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WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
Make the Country Home Life Perfect 


Modern conveniences are what we insist 
upon now. In planning the country home 
the two most necessary comforts are Water 
and Light. 70 years ago when we first 
began to install the 


*REECO” System 


of Water Supply which has in that time covered every 
country on the globe with nearly 50,000 different 
plants, Electricity for light and heat was unknown; 
but for years past our engineers have been studying 
and perfecting the “ Reeco” ‘Electric System of in- 
stalling Electricity for lighting, heating, cooking, etc., 

until it has reached the same high standard of effi- 
ciency as the “ Reeco ” Water Supply System. The first 
cost is low and the up-keep nominal. Any member 
of the household can operate either plant. 


Call at nearest address or write for catalogue “‘G.” 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


Electric and Hydraulic Engineers, 
“Reeco” Deep Well Head 


New York Boston Philadelphia ble of pumping from well 
Montreal, P. Q. Sydney, Australia Cage ~ rod oe my deep. x 








| Magnificent Steel Launch AG 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al! launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lover-simoien > ine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecanrunit The Sai unch—abso- 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse, All! boats fitted with air-tight pes mr can: 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partofthe world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20, (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO.. 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich,, U, S.a& 














Bungalows, Chapels, Schoolhouses, Garages, Studios, Playhouses, etc. 


When shipped from our factory they are Ready-Ruilt complete in every detail ready to set on 
the foundation. Ne carpenter, no sawing, no fitting, as every piece is finished and fitted. Our 
houses are constructed on the UNIT SYSTEM. Easily shipped and handled. ANY ONE CAN ERECT THEM. All the 
parts are numbered. We send a floor plan giving the number and showing the location « of ever: ery piece. WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Enclose 4c postage for our FREE HANDSOME BOOK OF PLANS AND DESIGNS. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 610 Main St., Saginaw. Mich.,U.S.A. 





or WALTHAM movement. 
Warranted accurate. Finest gold Strata Case, guar- 
anteed 25 years; engraved, engine turned, plain 
polished or your Lsneneqnans engraved FREE. Eighty per 
cent of all men’s wat sold today are these neat oe 
face Thin Models. Atour Special Sale Pee of =e 
with monogram engraved free, this watc 


ning mate’’in the world. Sent all charges 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
are the famous os Lottie. .2pperee 
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niet solid mounti Finest hite di 
AS: “One: ‘down balance divide isd into eight eau 
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er 2,160, iifaat be a tatives w: 
coors S$ BROS. & co.,. Diamond I Merchants: 


Dept. C 862 100 to 108 N. Stete St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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RENEWS 


EVERY THING FROM CELLAR TO GARRET 


Jold in faint, Hardware, Dru . & Department Stores 
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The Corns 


That Did Not Go 


Thousands of people, a million corns a month. It stops the pain 
asking for Blue-jay, aretold instantly. In 48 hours the whole corn comes 
something else is better. oyt. 

Some amateur creation, 


some out-of-date liquid. Doctors employ it. Every user endorses it. 
When it fails, they think It is modern and scientific. 

Blue-jay also fails. But it Try it on that stubborn corn which ‘just 

doesn’t. as good’’ things don’t help. On the corn you 





While you putter with have doctored and pared and eased. Let 
All corns, Bluc-jay is removing Blue-jay take it out. 

Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn, 

B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber edhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
YL Physicians gladly supplied for tests. 


(344) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. 


























For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 
in the past thirty-three years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Administered 
by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 


For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me. Oklaboma City. Okla.. 915 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb, Philadelphia, Pa.. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Dwieht, OL Manchester, N. H. Pittsbargh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Marion, Ind. Baffalo, N. Y. D * Puebla, Mexico. 
Des Moines, ta. Greensboro, N.C. s e Lendon, England. 
(rab Orchard, Ky. Colambus, Ohio. Seattle, Wash. 
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an’ me was ridin’ through Forty-second Street 
yesterday evenin’, an’ the chuffer hadda slow 
down because of a big mob that was watchin’ a 
guy in-tights doin’ exercises in a physical culture 
institute on the third floor. Suddenly Mayme 
grabbed my arm, an’ she was that pale, dearie! 

“Monster! It’s him!” she s¢reamed, an’ 
jumped outa the taxi an’ run for the stairway. 
As the fella above was tossin’ six cannon-balls, 
an’ bowin’ to the people down below, Mayme 
rushed into that big bay window, an’ began 
a-hackin’ him with her diamond-set bag. An’ 
what a lickin’ she give that guy; dearie! She’s 
small, but very determined, an’ she said when 
she got through that thinkin’ of little Harry’s 
school bills put a sting in her frail mitt. He 
just wilted, an’ lay on the floor, cowerin’ pitiful. 

Then I seen Mayme demandin’ sumpin’, an’ he 
pointed with a feeble hand, an’ when she climbed 
into the machine again she had two years’ back 
alimony. The press agent, Mr. Schader, is 
a-goin’ to ring me into the story when he gits 
it wrote, an’ me an’ her had our pictures took 
special. But ain’t men diabolical? 

FLossie. Some are different, dearie. Wait’ll 
you meet Mr. Raviola. He ain’t of as high so- 
cial station as me, but in sunny Italy his family 
is all counts; only he hadda go to work, poor 
fella, an’ he’s so temper’mental that he feels the 
disgrace real keen. He’s a motorman on the 
Columbus Avenue line, an’ each time his car 


- passes this hotel, he plays “I’d leave my happy 


home for you” with his gong. A’ course any 
lady likes attention, but he does git embarras- 
sin’, for the other night I was walkin’ with Abie, 
an’ he said, ‘Le’s git on a car,’ an’ it was his car, 
an’ all the way uptown the count kep’ playin’ 
“Who is she with to-night?” an’ “Gee, but this 
is a lonesome town” — an’ Abie astin’ me why 
I was sored, yunno. | felt sure he’d make a pass 
at Abie with his stiletto, for he left maw have 
it to cut the steak with one night, an’ said he 
didn’t feel dressed without it. He— Hello! Who? 
Oh, hello, maw. What’s the matter? You 
did? An’ what’d she say then? Well; I s’pose 
we gotta leave that flat now. No, | ain’t blamin’ 
you, maw, only I git so tired of movin’, that’s 
all. . . . She’s fought with this janitor’s wife, 
too, dearie; ain’t it discouragin’? 
EVANGELINE. Your maw oughta be made to 
stay on the reservation, Floss. She carried on 
fierce in the Zizzy Flora show, an’ I was pers’nally 
accused of usin’ her make-up, which I never, ex- 
cept for borrowin’a curl one night when I lost my 
theater-trunk key — an’ she wore my pony coat 
a hull season, an’ bein’ larger put it entirely on 
the fritz. But a truce to them thoughts, for | 
thank gracious I’m not the kind to be reproachin’ 
no one, dearie — though | wisht you’d saw the 
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Watch for the 
August CENTURY 





‘The White Linen Nurse was so tired 
that her noble expression eched.” 





The new novel by 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


author of 


**Molly Make-Believe’’ 


First chapters in the 


August CENTURY 


For sale on all news-stands July 22 
Price 35 cents 
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way the linin’ was tore; still, let it go. All the 
same, she could refrain from pannin’ me so fre- 
quent, for it was brang to me on the road that it 
was her said | looked like a herring in them 
ankle-draped skirts — an’ | rather be slender! 





Fiossie. I dunno where to hunt a flat in this 
heat, but she Hello? Yes, I’ll page him; 
he— Hello? Is that you, Abie? I thought 


you said you was goin’ to cut out ringin’ me 
when I’m on shift? Yes, you did, too. You 
what? Comin’ across the street, an’ a motor- 
man on a car hit you with a rock? . . . Oh, 
heavens, dearie! do you s’pose that jealous wop 
will set the Black Hand on Abie? . . . Hello? 


Yes — yes—hello? Git offa the wire, Central. 
. . . What’d he do next, Abie? . . . He says he 
was too stunned to know, dearic. . . . Listen, 


Abie, |—1— He’s a party that I know very 
slightly, a family fr’en’, yunno, an’ maybe — 
oh, no! Nothin’ like that, Abie; he was prob’ly 
only jestin’, anyway, an’— Hello? 
The boy ain’t back yet. He Sir? There’s 
the book; I ain’t got time to hunt numbers. 
Hello, Abie? Why, a’ course | sympathize 
with you, but I’m in a public place an’ I gotta 
remain calm for my work, which is a dreadful 
mental strainon me. Say, by the way, are you 
still determined that your sister-in-law’s gotta 
go to the show with us to-night? Then nothin’ 
doin’ — J won’t go. They ain’t one thing I do 
that suits her, an’ as to leavin’ off my puffs, as 
you request, on her account, | will not make a 
martyr of myself for your relations. . . . Oh, is 
thatso? You talk like we was married already, 
Abie, an’ you better ring off — goo’-by! 
EvANGELINE. He’s a reg’lar tyrant, dearie. 
Leave him go. The damager says to me this 
mornin’, “You're allus tryin’ to roll up a revo- 
lution,” he says, an’ | was fined again outa plain 
spite, for | was only a hour late, an’ rehearsals is 
foolish anyway, for if they’d leave me put some 
of my own stuff into my part it’d liven the whole 
piece; but the leadin’ woman knows too well 
that I’d be playin’ ber part if I wasn’t deliber- 
ately curtailed on every hand. I sneered in his 
ignoble face, an’ left the show shop in my ma- 
chine. Percy’s goin’ to send me a nine-foot 
floral design, the openin’ night, with my mon- 
aker done in red on white, an’ | bet it gits the 
principals’ goats all right. A girl has gotta 
battle for herself in. musical comedy, but when 
| git my own show out I’ll be independent. 
FLossie. I— Hello? Oh, me, would that 
when to-morrow’s dawn flowers in the east | 
could be far from all this strife, ridin’ a spirited 
charger into the distance, with the harsh world 





THE NEXT DIALOGUE IN THIS SERIES BY HELEN GREEN 


only a memory! I went prospectin’ with my 
Uncle Peter once in Montana, an’ we had_the 
grandest trip — it was when maw was dancin’ 
in the “Hurry Back” concert hall in Big Timber, 
an’ | hadda go out on the stage an’ git the nug- 
gets that was throwed at her. 

A hard-lookin’ elderly geiman registered from 
there the other day, an’ he ast if my maw wasn’t 
one of the Sisters Finnegan,— gramma worked 
with maw then,— an’ | was sure he’d turn out a 
millionaire, an’— will you b’lieve it? — he lit out 
an’ hung the desk up for his bill! Days of yore 
had it on these decadent times, dearie. My, I 
bettcha Dubarry an’ Louis Cohen, an’ their 
bunch, never hadda be the public’s thrall, like 
me — it ain’t fair, Vangie. 

EVANGELINE. How do you s’pose I feel, 
doomed to stand on that stage, burstin’ with 
talent, an’ all I got in the whole two acts is one 
giggle, when I’m left on alone? But I console 
myself with my music, as I’m learnin’ the man- 
dolin out of a book, an’ I done “Poet an’ Peas- 
ant” overture in a week. Do you like this skirt? 
Just six bucks, dearie. Whyn’t you git one? 

FLossiz. It hangs lovely. I — Hello, hold 
the wire! . . . Say, dearie, note this bell-hop 
carryin’ the tray — he’s awful gelmanly, an’ his 
wife’s a literary woman, an’ their existence is 
awful ideal. But they ain’t no surety that we'd 
have the same luck. Would you figger that a 
ball-player’s word could be took by a lady? 

EVANGELINE. I’d have to lamp his contract 
first. Be wary, for he’s liable to be settin’ 
round the house all winter, an’ Abie is workin’. 

FLosste. He’s so prosaic, dearie, an’ he 
won’t discuss nothin’ but wholesale feathers, 
while a party of my — Hello? She didn’t tell 
me anything about it, but I’ll inquire. Pardon 
me, sir, but that’s twenty, not ten. . . . Did you 
pipe him even take up that contemptible nickel? 
He’s the Baroness’ husband, an’ he ain’t gave 
nobody anything but a call-down since he ar- 
rived. Abie’s generous, that’s one plug for 
him — he only tips half dollars when we’re out, 
an’ we git respect. But his nose is so disheart- 
enin’, though he means well. His eyes’ll be 
shinin’ with honest love, an’ I'll almost say I’m 
ready to hunt the justice, an’ then | git a star- 
board flash at the nose, an’ I can’t! He — 

Hello! She’s at Long Branch— Hello? I — 
oh, Vangie, look! Do you see the big-nosed 
guy, an’ the very dark fella, an’ the cop? It’s 
Abie, an’ Mr. Ravioli, an’ thev’re together — 
Mr. Ravioli’s bleedin’, an’ Abie’s got on his 
meanest look. Say, dear, /’m goin’ out the side 
door now — this ain’t no place for a delicate girl! 
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Film Premo, No. 1, 3} x54 


$12.50 


You can get good pictures just 
as soon as you geta 


PREMO 


You need no previous experience, no tech- 
nical knowledge. Step into the dealer’s to-day 
and see for yourself, how easy Premos are to 











load and operate, how light and compact, and 
how altogether desirable. 


Many take films or plates with equal facility and 
permit ground glass focusing with either. Others are 
made to take films only. 

As for price, you can get a Premo for as little as 
$1.50—as much as $150.00, and from the lowest to the 
highest in price, they are fully dependable cameras. 


This is only one of many dif- 
ferent styles and sizes. The 
Premo catalog describes these 
all in detail as well as the 
daylight loading Premo Film 
Pack and the Premo Film 
Pack Tank. Premo catalog 
free at the dealer’s, or mailed 
postpaid on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























FURNACE 


Y Va can’t expect your all dealer to cut his prices $2 or $3 a ton, but the UNDERFEED will do it. 
N’T buy costly anthracite or lump soft coal. Install an UNDERFEED. The same amount of 


ana grades, which cost $2 or $3 less 4 ton, will yield as much clean, even heatin the UNDERFEED 
f as highest priced grades. The 
—— / TODAY for our 


ERFEED saves 4 to 3§ of coalbills. Investigate. Write 


REE book. Plas during these summer days to install 
Always Clean 


An Underfeed is a 
The fire, always on 


splendid investment. e = 

Mr. Charles Gilbert, THE top, is in close con- 
‘. my pera tro » Bat- PECK . tact with clean, heat- 

tle Cree! ichigan, responsive metal. 
a ee FURNACES 200i toclonn 
out $50 for fuel, Le? a BOILERS _ - a. _ 
a Yo clinkers. 


rooms (4 suites), aces. 
BOILER suite of rooms we lee Few ashes. Requires 





cost me $140 to heat the same = with a topfeed. 
Besides this big saving, I collected $100 from tenants for heat; so, I figure 
my furnace has entirely paid for itself in one season. My advice to parties 
with topfeed furnaces is: Unless you have money to burn, buy the 
UNDERFEED." 
Sensible Coal-Burning Way 

In the Underfeed coal is pumped up into the fire-pot from underneath 
the fire and likea candle burns from the top down, which insures perfect 
combustion, and thus even heat. 

Heat From Waste 

Smoke and gases (40 to 50 per cent of the heat units in coal) wasted 
up topfeed chimneys, must pass up through the flames, are entirely cons 
qunes ond make MORE heat. Here’s where ANOTHER saving 
comes in. 


less attention than other heaters. 


Send coupon today for free Warm Air Furnace Book 4 Steam and 
Hot Water Book. Heating Plans and Estimate of cost FRE 





75. WILLIAMSON CO. S8cisnisit: 
Send me—FREE— 

Underfeed fse42et— #5" 
Name 
Address. 








Name of my dealer 
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| The Investment With 
Multiple Safeguards 


No. 4—Stability In Value 


It is an undoubted fact that the most truly con- 
servative investment is the one which never fluctuates in price or 


depreciates in value, but remains fixed and secure at par under any and all con- 
ditions. The more nearly an investment approaches perfect stability in value, the more 
completely is it free from any trace of speculative element. 


By its very nature, a carefully chosen First Mortgage Loan on improved real es- 
tate is a non-fluctuating investment. When divided up into a series of First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, the investment loses none of the conservative features of the mortgage. The investor who 

urchases this class of security rests secure in the knowledge that his investment is free from influence 
i adverse business or financial conditions, or political or tariff changes. 


First Mortgage Bonds—54-—-6% 


Investors who are anxious to receive the highest possible 


returns from their capital, consistent with safety, will be interested in becoming 
fully informed regarding the 534 to 6% First Mortgage Bonds, owned and offered by us. 
Each issue is secured by a direct first mortgage lien upon improved, income-producing, centrally- 
located real estate of the highest class. In no case is the total bond issue greater than one-half the con- 
servatively appraised value of the security. The bonds are issued in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 
and $5,000 and mature serially in two to ten years without any release of the original security. 

We call your especial attention to the fact that no investor has ever lost a dollar of either princi- 
pal or interest on any security purchased of us in the thirty-one years in which we have been engaged 
in handling this class of investments exclusively. 


Investor’s Manual and Investors Magazine 
Sent Gratis to Investors 


We will be plowed to send to bona fide investors a copy of our [nvestors’ 
Manual—a handbook of investment information—the Investors Magazine—and a 
list of selected issues which we highly recommend. Write for Circular No. 124C. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BAN KERS 
STRAUS BUILDING a ee ONE WALL STRET 
HICAG NEW YORK 
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THE MONTESSORI DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


O* closing the department with this issue of McCiure’s MaGazine, the editor feels that the purpose for 
syhich it was started — to serve as a central bureau of information regarding the progress of the move- 
ment in this country and in Europe and to provide an open forum for discussion — has been accomplished. 
The Montessori Educational Association, lately incorporated, should now become the official medium of com- 
munication, especially if it publishes a bulletin as is suggested in the announcement of its plans. 
The teachers who have returned from the training course in Rome are opening Montessori schools and 
classes all over the country, which ought to become centers of influence and object lessons in the method. 
The editor has been impressed by the number of letters received from isolated mothers, living in remote 
parts of this country and Canada, to whom the Montessori message has come as a personal revelation of truth, 
and who are seeking further help in applying the principles or in using the materials, as they can not place their 


children in Montessori classes. 


McC.ure’s desires still to be of service to these and to others, and will continue to publish, as occasion 
arises, any important news regarding the movement or articles of timely interest. 

It bespeaks for the Montessori Educational Association the cordial support it deserves and urges the far- 
away mother especially to avail herself of any help it can give. 


HAT the Montessori movement has 

passed the experimental stage, and is 

now an important factor in the educa- 

tional development of this country, is 
evidenced in many ways. Perhaps the most 
important step in its progress was taken in May, 
when the Montessori Educational Association 
was incorporated in Washington, D. C., under 
the following Board of Trustees: 


President.........Mrs. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Vice-Presidents:....S.S. McCrure, 
Editor of McClure’s Magazine 
PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 


tion 
Mrs. BaiLtey WILLIS 
ee Joun Dun op, M.D. 
i re Gitpert H. Grosvenor, Editor 


National Geographic Magazine 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
CHARLES J. BELL 
Miss Atys E. BENTLEY, 
Director of Music, Washington Public Schools 
Joun A. BRASHEAR, 
Chairman Educational Fund Commission, Pittsburgh 
WILLIAM KNOWLES Cooper, 
Secretary Young Men’s Christian Association 
WicuiAM M. Davipson, 
Superintendent Washington Public Schools 
Mrs. DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
Author of ““The Montessori Mother” 
Joun B. Larner 
Mrs. J. Girvin PETERS 
Miss Epitu C. Westcott, 
Principal Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
Miss MarGARET Wooprow WILSON 


Director of Montessori Work: 
Miss ANNE E. Georce, Translator of “The Montes- 
sori Method” 


Among other incorporators of the Association 
are the active members of the Montessori Ameri- 
can Committee, a voluntary committee formed 
in 1912 at the request of Dr. Montessori. 

The Montessori Educational Association was 
formed, as stated in the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, “to promote and develop in America the 
educational movement based on the principles 
and theories of Dr. Montessori, and to assist in 
the establishment and maintenance of schools 
for children and schools of observation and prac- 
tice conducted according to said principles.” 

The organization is the outcome of the enthu- 
siasm aroused in the parents by the success of 
Miss George’s application of the Montessori 
method to American children. 

In 1911 the first Montessori school in America 
was opened in Tarrytown, New York, under the 
direction of Miss Anne E. George, Dr. Montes- 
sori’s first American pupil and the translator of 
her book. This school soon showed that the 
method which had been so brilliantly successful 
with Italian children was equally applicable to 
those of America, and in October, 1912, Miss 
George opened a school in the house of Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell in Washington. The 
parents of the children enrolled in this class were 
so much impressed with the results that they 
became convinced of the value of this method for 
all educational purposes. They determined not 
only to establish this school on a permanent 
basis, but to put forth every effort to extend the 
same benefit to all other children. To this end 
they have formed a national association with 
headquarters in Washington. 
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wel: PowperR 
SUMMER’S SUN 


deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this 
famous beautifier are con- 
spicuously free from facial 
blemishes, always retaining 
their fresh attractiveness 
of youth. Delicate — 
fragrant — refined. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. . 
French Perfumers, Dept.19 













Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


CLARK’sQRIENT CRUIsE 


16th Annual, leaves February 2nd. Sixty-four Glorious 
Days of Cruising by the 


SUMPTUOUS NEWS.S. “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up, including hotels, drives, guides, 
etc. VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople. 
16 days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, etc. Stop-over 
in Europe; week in Paris or London, $30. Program free. No- 








vember and January Round World Tours. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 


Axfmee TYPEWRITERS 


Times Bidg., New York. 









“RFACTORY REBUILT 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 
prices for the summer only. trade- 
marked and guaranteed for one year like 
new machines. Buy sew and save as much 
as $75. Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Summer Price List and Catalog. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, ®. Y. 


WORK SHOPS 


F wood and metal workers, without 
steam power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 3) 
MACHINERY bids 
on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 
Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hil. 


















ANY ONE USING FIGURES NEEDS I 


to check mental calculations. For General Offce or 


: 5 || a n Gem 
Adding Machine 
‘ 


Se a ee 


Personal Desk. Over 60,000 
in use—mostly sold thru rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed— 
money refunded if not satis- 
factory after 10 days trial. 


Buy from your stationer 
or order direct. Agents Wanted. t 


K. Gancher, A. A. M. Co. 


119 W. Broadway, New York ° 








Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


iYadiviimed tis mes lies 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write forfree Gislos. 

iving prices with retailer's profit cut out. e are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 


DETROIT BOAT CG> 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Its Purpose and Scope 


In this spirit they propose to establish in 
Washington, under Miss George’s direction, 
free schools in connection with social settle- 
ments, for the purpose of providing training 
classes and furnishing the inspiration and special 
technique necessary to Montessori teachers. 

These schools will at all times be open to 
observation. In such a laboratory educators 
from all over the country will be able to appraise 
the value of the method, and experimental 
psychologists will have a field for research. 

The Association expects to issue a bulletin of 
information upon all matters of special interest 
to its members. This bulletin, though modest 
in its beginning, may grow into a publication of 
importance; but, even in the simplest form, it 
will be of great value to members. 

One function of the Association will be to 
serve as a clearing-house for information about 
all matters connected with the Montessori 
method of education. 


Membership 


A large membership from all parts of the 
United States and Canada is desired. The an- 
nual dues are $2. Any person in sympathy 
with the purpose of the Association is eligible to 
membership. Members will be elected by the 
Board of Trustees from names which have been 
favorably reported by the Mgmbership Com- 
mittee. Any person duly elected a member 
may, upon payment of the sum of $50, 
become a life member, and shall thereafter be 
exempt from payment of dues. Any person 
contributing the sum of $100 or more to the sup- 
port of the Association shall become a patron. 


THE TRAINING OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


HE question is often asked in regard to the 
Montessori method whether it does not 
limit the imagination of the child and curb his 
creative and constructive powers by holding 
him to definite material which he is to use in a 
definite way. : 
Imagination is a fundamental and most valu- 
able part of our mental life, and its proper na- 
ture and training are very important features of 
any educational system. Dr. Montessori, as a 
physician and psychologist, bases her training 
on the laws of mental growth, and realizes that 
the imagination of the child must be developed 
first by the education of the senses, for the mate- 
rial of the imagination is essentially sensorial. 
Not only that, but our sense-training follows 
our own special aptitudes and native endow- 
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ments. If we are of the visual type, we may 
develop our imagination chiefly along this line 
and become artists; if we are of the auditory, 
in the same way, we may become creative musi- 
cians; but if we are born deaf or blind, we can 
never form images of that of which we have had 
no sense experience. Dr. Montessori, therefore, 
provides in her system for such sensory and per- 
ceptional education, giving the child plenty of 
material, which he is to select according to his 
own spontaneous choice, and helping him to an 
orderly, intelligent use of such material. 

Broadly speaking, memory as well as imagina- 
tion proper are powers latent in the child, and 
developed because of the inherent quality his 
mind possesses of restating past sensory or per- 
ceptional experiences in the form of images. 
But an image can never, like Minerva, spring 
full grown from any brain; therefore, the fuller 
the child’s sensational life is, the more he 
develops correct percepts, the greater will be his 
power to bring back in the form of images past 
experiences, which we call memory, or, more 
valuable still, the greater will be his power to 
construct images by new combinations of sensa- 
tion, perception, and other images, which is all 
that the greatest creative imaginations in the 
world can accomplish. Milton, Dante, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Shakespeare, all soared to 
the empyrean from firm Mother Earth; their 
“‘imaginations were always tied to the stake of 
perception.” 

The image-making power is developed in the 
child from the beginning, in the Montessori 
schools, because he is left free to select, to focus 
actively his attention on what most interests 
him. This fixation of the attention insures 
active instead of passive perception—true ap- 
perception, as Dr. Jacoby points out,* and there- 
fore sharp, well defined images. After a proper 
foundation has been formed through this fixa- 
tion of attention and active apperception, the 
next step in the development of imaginative 


power is taken as the child is led to order his, 


experiences, to discriminate, to associate, to 
think and to reason, and thus to form new com- 
bitations of images in a creative way, according 
to his temperament and native qualities of 
mind. He may become an inventor, a scientific 
discoverer, an artist; but, however far he soars, 
his star must be hitched to a wagon, to reverse 
Emerson’s famous dictum. 

This insistence on plenty of training in true 
perception places the emphasis where it belongs 
rather than on false perceptions and illusions. 
We find a contrast here between Montessori and 
Froebel which is fundamental. 


* See ““The Montessori Method froma Physician's View-Point,"” pub- 
lished in the Medical Review for April 19, 1913. 











GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
knowledge vital to a happy. escent 

life has been collected in “ SEXOL 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(dlustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical, Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
is dorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, sa the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 
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SAVINGS BANK 


. rapid deve! tof Wyoming makes it safe for us to 
nt--the savings bank interest rate--because 

it rate in Wyoming is8 to 12 per cent. Our «' ent 

la same pro’ me pea hy 

be content with 3 to 4 per cent + when we will pay r cent? 

Write today for bookiet, also hew to get miniature e bank FREE. 


Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 Pioneer Bidg., Basin, Wro. 





Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experience, personal high- 
class service. No as inducements to get business. Book 
free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 
Building, Washingtcn, D.C, 





rrerroorr GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 313-363 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


OV om RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 

Departure Coaster- Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 

owed ee acee a and many advanced 

nootherwheels. Guaranteed § yrs. 

FACTORY PRICES direct to you are less than 

others ask for cheap 

a — ny Py from $12 up. A few 
machi 


5 Weship on ap- 
: 10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL proval, /reight 
( OS NOT here in U.S., without acent in advance. 
NOT BUY a bic cle or @ pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new catalc 
iimand special prices and a marvelous new offer. A post 
nqgoveryting. Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aa// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing our ere tires and sundries. Write today. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


BY GARDNER W. WOOD 


Whether May 
The Combined Maze sinclair intended 
her latest novel todepict the penalties of poverty 
or the evils of the divorce laws of England is 
unimportant, for she has gone infinitely farther 
than either of those purposes. The Combined 
Maze (Harper’s) is a rarely skilful study of 
the eternal feminine in contrast with the ever- 
lasting female—the struggle between the 
vampire and the woman over their prey. 

Miss Sinclair gives us “Ranny” Ransome, 
clean, manly, firmly knit, but poor — admirably 
poor. Upon “Ranny” she imposes Violet 
Usher, seductive and primitive, but prepared. 
Violet snatches ‘‘Ranny” and they are married. 
Within a very short time she has sucked him 
dry and left him. Then Winny Dymond, who 
always has been hovering near, enters the 
situation, and we become fully acquainted 
with a girl whom we had early suspected of 
being one of the most captivating and ador- 
able of creatures. 

She is the very essence of good women, single- 
hearted, tender, wholesome, vigorous, with cap- 
able hands and head, contented and happy in 
simple service. Winny is the type of a fast disap- 
pearing race of women — born mothers. Winny 
does her best to avert disaster, and after defeat 
does her best to-save the scattered fragments. 
Winny is always doing her genuine best for 
others, with never a hint of mawkishness 
in her self-sacrifice. “Ranny” finds that he 
loves her, but ““Ranny”’ is poor, and money is 
necessary for a divorce from Violet; so he and 
Winny must needs wait — work and wait. 

Upon this pair Miss Sinclair lays her fate- 
ful finger. We feel it— they don’t; they are 
too young; but we keep on hoping, in spite of 
what we know about Miss Sinclair. And then 
she does just what we had feared. Those two 
children did not deserve their fate. Winny 
may be old-fashioned; Winny may care nothing 
about Suffrage or women’s rights; but she is a 
joy and a benediction. 

The Combined Maze is the best, almost the 
only noticeable thing, that Miss Sinclair has 
done since “The Divine Fire.” 


To those who share the opinion 

Salve once expressed by a noted Amer- 
ican essayist, that George Moore was “the 
greatest literary artist who had struck the 
chords of English since Thackeray,” Salve 


(Appleton), the second of his “Hail and Fare- 
well” trilogy, will prove disappointing. 

The Gaelic Renaissance essayed by a group of 
literary Irish Nationalists furnishes the theme, 
and Moore’s cynical analysis and iconoclastic 
observations upon the futility of the movement 
provide the chief interest of the book. One 
finds in it only a slender thread of incident but 
much of the piquant personality of Moore. 

Drawn to Dublin by a desire to lend his aid 
to a worthy cause, he finds the revivalists in a 
muddle of conflicting and unpractical ideas. 
His three years’ sojourn with them only adds 
to the muddle. He visits Druid tumuli with 
the poet Russell—and dreams. He strolls 
about Dublin with Martyn—and argues. 
He discusses the stage with Yeats. On Satur- 
day night he dines with a group of friends in his 
garden in Ely Place —and talks. His views 
awaken no response, and he lapses into pro- 
found introspection. 

He has discovered what seems to him the 
insuperable obstacle to the revival of art and 
letters in Ireland. Literature and intellectual 
growth have never thrived, he asserts, in an 
atmosphere permeated with Catholic dogma and 
dominated by its clergy. That fatal blight 
seems to him to stand between the Irish people 
and their national awakening. He fails to con- 
vince his friends, and so, “more in sorrow than 
in anger,” announces his departure. Is it to 
be regretted? 


John Luther Long writes in a musi- 
War cal monotone with a note of immi- 
nent tragedy. He does not aspire to literary 
crises, nor force words to dramatic explosions. 
In War (Bobbs-Merrill) he takes the oldest 
and most tragic of situations, weaves about it 
a web of illusion, takes from it the raw sur- 
faces — paints horror in a new and shadowy light. 
The peaceful German farms of Maryland 
during the Civil War; two brothers, David and 
Jonathan (in this setting “Dave” and “Jon’’) 
both in-love with a bonny young Rebel who is 
first a spy, then falls in love with Dave, and 
later is caught inextricably in the net of war’s 
intrigue. With this material Mr. Long makes 
his plot, letting the simple-hearted father of the 
boys tell the story in his quaint and picturesque 
way. Itisa pathetic and poetic story of a back 
eddy of the great conflict; of patriotism; of love 
of women and of — David and Jonathan. 
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The white, oval cake of Floating 


 eblesiated Soap is the 
soap for little 
B ‘fairies. Let them 
splash and swash 
about in Fairy 
suds to their 
hearts’ content. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is just as pure as its white- 
ness indicates. Itis 
dainty, delicate, and 
most agreeable to 
tender skins. 


@ Fairy Soap costs 
but 5c, but we 
could make it no 
better at twice the 
price. Fairy Soap 
floats: it is made 
in the handy, 
oval cake. 
@Fairy Soap is 
best 

for 

chil- 

dren 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Made in Secret 
Under Lock and Key 


The vital feature in No-Rim-Cut tires is con- 
trolled by secrecy. It forms the only way known 
to make a faultless tire of this type. That’s one 
reason why these tires now outsell all others. 


The Secret 


A tire that can’t rim-cut must be a 
hookless tire. It cannot, like clinchers, 
hook into the rim flange. 

It must be made so that your remove- 
ble rim flanges can be set to curve outward, 
not inward. 

And that means a tire with an unstretch- 
able base. A tire that holds on under 
every condition, without being hooked 
to the rim. 

The only feasible way to make a tire 
of this type seems to be the way we use. 
Many other ways have been tried and 
abandoned. 

We use six flat bands of 126 braided 
wires, vulcanized into the tire base. We 
set them at certain angles. 

No other tire slips off so easily when 
you remove a flange. Yet no other clings 
so firmly when in use. When inflated, 
it is held to the rim by a pressure of 124 
pounds to the inch. 


We make these bands by secret mae- 
chines—make them behind barred doors. 
And no other tire maker has found a way 
to accomplish what these bands do. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have been used for 
seven years—used on hundreds of thou- 
sands of cars. 

Not one has ever rim-cut. Not a 
fault has been found with our method. 

So the desire to end rim cutting has 
forced the demand to these cires which 
we control. 

Goodyear tires have become, by long 
odds, the most popular tires in the world. 

The demand has doubled over and 
over. Last year’s sales by far exce@® 
our previous 12 years put together. 

In the past 12 months, men who know 
the facts have bought over one million 
Goodyear automobile tires. 


If you will make the same compari- 
sons, you are bound to buy them, too. 
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10% Oversize 





The Costliest Thing 


in Tiredom 


Fortunes have been wasted in attempts to 


end rim-cutting. 
tried it. 


Nearly every maker has 
It is not from choice that any maker 


offers tires that rim-cut now. 


What It Costs 


No other tire trouble costs so much 
as does rim-cutting. 

It often wrecks tires in a moment— 
tires wholly or partly deflated. And 
the ruin can’t be repaired. 

So makers have tried, for years and 
years, to end these tire disasters. But 
faults developed and tires came _ back. 
The one right method proved to be the one 
which we control. 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires have to per 
cent more air capacity than the old-type 
clincher tires. 

And that to 


save all rim-cutting and they save over- 
loading. In these two ways they have saved 
to motorists many millions of dollars. 


No Extra Prices 

These new-type tires used to cost one- 
fifth more than clinchers. Little by lit- 
tle, as our output multiplied, the cost 
has been decreased. 

Now no standard tire of any type 
costs less than No-Rim-Cut tires. This 
removes their single disadvantage. 

There is now no reason to buy an ex- 
periment, or a tire that rim-cuts, or a 
tire of less capacity. No-Rim-Cut tires, 
which have proved their supremacy, cost 
not a penny more. 

Let some 





per cent over- 


size, under aver. f 
age conditions A 
= >) > 
.. adds 25 per cent /) 
id 


to the tire mile- 


age. . * 
So these tires No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


offer a double 
economy. They 








Goodyear dealer 


show them. See 
what these tires 
mean. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It 
tells all known ways 
to economize on tires 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1193) 
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**OH, I DONE FORGOT DAT CREAM OF WHEAT ”’ 
Painted by Edward V Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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